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JOHN C. liABCOrK 

A SECRET SERVICE MAN FROM '61 Tt} {15 

PHOTOGRAPHED IN 1868 WITH HIS JXEET HORSE "GIMLET" 



"Avoid the camera" is the rule a! tbc twentieUi century secret-service man. But on that sunny day of October. ISAi, the daahinC: 
yoimgscout was guilty of no impropriety in Ktonding Tor his portrait; direct "li»lf-tone"repri>durtlons were yet unltnown. photography 

itai'lf under the limits of its first pioneer years, and the photographer was Alewinder Gardner, himsi'K a Inisted sccrel-service employee. 
It was correspondence about tliis very photograph which, forty-eight years later, brought the eilitors of the Photoghaphic Historv 
into touch with Bnbmck himself. He had enlisteil in the Sturses Rifle Corps, of Chicago, bul was soon detailed to McClellan'a secret 
service with Pinkcrton. He remained after the latter left, did moat of the scoutbg and news gathering under Burnside, and 
tinued in the bureau, as reorganized by Colonel Sharpc, until the end of the war. No sraall pari of his success was due to "my hi 
'Gimlet' that I rode in the Secret Service from IBfll lo 1865." "Gimlel" looks an ideal mount (or the man who hai! lo be ■'tl» 
eyes of Ihc army "^-alert, nervous, eager to U' off. l>earing the news that wouhl influence llie fortunes and Uvea of thotisandli 
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PREFACE 

TN" General King's " Introduction," the reader steps behind 
■*■ the scenes of warfare, 'where the machinery is found to be 
very different from the f^jpular notion. It is soon plain that 
the most brilliant and profound calculations of strategy will 
amount to little imless thtere are leaders in the field with the 
faculty for gathering news and other military information 
against obstacles which might dumfound the ablest newspaper 
editor — coupled with the ability to distribute supplies and trans- 
port men on a scale more mimense than the grandest engineer- 
ing construction operations of the twentieth century. These 
two practical functions of the general are properly treated in 
one volume under the heads of " Secret Service " and " Sol- 
dier Life." 

The obtaining of military information through scouts and 
spies is of little use unless there are available the clothing, food, 
and transportation whereby soldiers are made " fit." An un- 
derstanding of these problems uncovers the human realities 
behind military phrases otherwise burdensome. How the 
grandest moves on the campaign chess-board can be thwarted 
by the blunder of a credulous scout, or the mud from a few 
days' rain, is made clear in General King's preface and tlie 
pages that follow. 



THE STATES AND THEIR QUOTAS 

As Illusthated and Deschibed in This Volume 

The index below refers the reader to pages of this volume 
upon which appear photographs showing representatives of 
every State engaged on either side in the Civil War, with some 
account of the volunteers in '61 : 



Union paga 

California 102 

Connecticut 62 

Delaware 102 

Illinois 258,259 

Indiana 197,281,2! 

Iowa. 251 

Kansas 102 

Maine 59 

Massachusetts 63, 100, 

183 

Michigan 71, 73, 75, 

255 

Minnesota 79 

Missouri 102 

New Hampshire . . ,102 

New Jei"8ev 85 

New Yorli 67, 69, 87, 

91, 93, 95, 
99, 179, 
183, 200, 
229, 238, 
257, 258, 



Union Paga 

Rhode Island 60,61 

West Virginia 102 

Wisconsin 248 

Vennont 64, 65 

9 U. S. Regulai-s.. . .222, 223 

Confederate 

Alabama 161 

.01, Arkansas 103 

Morida 103, 106, 106, 

77, 107, 156, 157, 

159 

Georgia 139, 141, 145 

Kentucky 103 

Louisiana 119, 121, 125, 

127, 143, 169 

89, Maryland 103 

97, Mississippi 149,151 

81, North Carolina. ... 103 



208, 
243, 
259, 



South Carolina.... 116, 117, 131, 
147, 153, 163, 
167, 313 
103,171 



Ohio 249 

Pennsylvania 189, 224, 225 



Texas 129 

Virginia 109,111, 113 



The matter above referred to appears in this volume merely 
as illustrating the respective chapters. It is entirely independ- 
ent of the extensive charts, tables, and statistics covering State 
activities, as well as those of the armies, corps, famous brigades 
and regiments, which will be found in the volume devoted to 
biography. 







INTRODUCTION 



THE TWO PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE GENERAL 





HOW 

THE SECRET SEllN'ICE 

GAVE RISE TO THE COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD OF "SOLOIEIl LIKE" 



It Is ipiilc iLsloiiisliirij( to tlisciiviT tliiit llie itiiiiiPiiM' collection of pliotograpli.s rffl(H'tiii}< tlic "soldier life" 
of 1861-05 so iritimntcly iind vividly had it,s rise In secret-service work. It i« literally true, however, that 
.Mexandcr Gardner's privilcfies o( i)hoto^a[>hitig at headquarters and within the Federal lines, at a thousand 
historic s]H>ts and moments, resulted entirely from the desire of the authorities to insure the strictest secrecy 
for their movements. Obviously, any commander was pretty mueh at the mercy of the individual who 
eopied the maps, charts, imd the like for his secret service. Through an untrustworthy or careless employee 
the most zealously guarded secrets of contemplated destinations or routes might reach the adversary. The 
work of preparing these maps, therefore, was confided to .Moxander Gardner, the brilliant Scotchman 




PHOTOGR-^PHER 

AND SOLDIER, 1862, 

AS THE ARMIES PAUSED 

AFTER MK'LELLAN'S ATTEMPT ON RICHMOND 

brought to Americii and instructed in the photographic art by Brady himself. He proved so trustworthy 
that he was permitted in his spare time to indulge his hobby of photographing the soldiers themselves — 
a useless hobby it seemed then, since there was no way of reproducing tlie pictures direct on the printed 
page. But Gardner, first and last an artist, worked so patiently and indefatigably that, before the cam- 
paign was over, he had secured thousands of outdoor views which, with tlie many that Brady took in 'fll 
and part of '62, and later in the patli of Grant's final campaign from the Wilderness to Richmond, form 
the nucleus of the collection presented herewith. Needless to say, Gardner did not break faith with his 
employers or pass any of these photographs to Southern sympathizers, or through the Confederate lines. 




MATTHEW B. BRADY UNDER FIKE IN THE WORKS BEFORE PETERSBURG 

Shells were flying above the entrenchments before Petersburg at the time the photograph alwve was taken 
— June 21, 1864 — ^but so inured to this war-muaic have the veterans beeonie that only one or two of them 
to the right are squatting or lying down. The calmnesH is shared even by Brady, the indomitable little 
photographer. He stands (at tlie left of the right-hand .section above) quietly gazing from Iwneath tlie 
brim of his straw hat — conspicuous among the dark forage caps and felts of the soldiers — in the same direc- 
tion in which the officer is peering .so eagerly through his field-gloss. Brady appears twice again in the 
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fc THREE OF THE "BRADY" PHOTOGRAl'HS TAtvK.\ IN GR.\\T'S LAST CAMPAIGN 
wo lower photographs of the same locality and time. "I knew Mr. Brady duriag that time," writes 
A'illiain A. Pinkerton, the son of Allan Pinkerton, who was in charge of the secret-service department 
iiirougbout the war, "but had no intimate acquaintanceship with him, he being a man and I being a boy, 
but I recollect his face and build as vividly to-day as I did then: a slim build, a man, I should judge, about 
e feet seven inches tall, dark complexion, dark moustache, and dark hair inclined to curl; wore gla; 
5 (itiick and nervous. You can verify by me that 1 saw a number of these negatives made myself." 
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MILITARY INFORMATION AND SUPPLY 

By Chari-ks King 

Brigadier-General, Umled Stales Vaiuntiers 

ONE of the gravest difficulties with which the Union gen- 
erals had to contend throughout the war was that of 
obtaining reliable information as to the strength and position 
of the foe. Except for Lee's two invasions, Bragg's advance 
into Kentucky, and an occasional minor essay, such as Mor- 
gan's raids in Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio, and Early's dash 
at Washington, in ISO*, the seat of war was on Southern 
ground, where the populace was hostile, and the only inhab- 
itants, as a rule, who would furnish information were deserters 
or else the so-called " intelligent contrabands," whose reports 
were in many cases utterly unreliable. 

Renegade or " refugee " natives many a time came into 
the Northern lines cocked, primed, and paid to tell fabulous 
tales of the numbers and movements of the Southern armies, 
all to the end that the Union leaders were often utterly misled 
and bewildered. It may have been the fact that they were 
fooled once too often that made some of these generals so skep- 
tical they would not believe their own officers, eye-witnesses 
to the presence of the foe in force, as when Jackson circled 
Pope and dashed upon his communications at Manassas ; when 
Longstreet loomed up against his left at Second Bull Run, 
and when Jackson again circled Hooker and Howard and 
crushed the exposed right flank at Chancellorsville. Be that 
as it may, there is no doubt that from the very dawn of the 
war until its lurid and dramatic close, the Southern leaders 
had infinitely the advantage in the matter of information. 

The Southern people were practically united, devoted to 




« Jcouls anil ((uiilps of thp Army of the Potomuc were attaelied lo the secret-service depart meDt conducted by Mujur A . Pinkerton. 
!l was more than difficult for Ihe ITnion generals to obtain reliable loformHlion as to the strength and position o( the enemj-. The 
Southem people ven- pructicully united, devoted to their cause ajid all that it comprised. The only inhubitanls, as a nile, who would 
furnish informatiun were deserters or else the so-called "intelligent contrabands," whose reports were in many CHsea utterly [inlrust- 
|<«rDrth>'. Therefore it beeame necessary for these men of indomitable courage to brave the halter In order to obtain information. 
g the cnmpaign of the army in front of Frederiekaburg, they proved tif incalculable value. Each roan was providetl with a pass 
manding general, written with a chemical preparation list became visible only when exposed to solar rays, Oti the back 
L> peuciJed some uniraportniit memorHndn. to dereive Ihe iidvcrnaries, should the scout fall into their hands. If cajiliireii, be could 
drop Ihis paper, apparently by accident, B-ithout exciting su^cion: and if sucressful in his expedition, the pass, after a iituinent's 
to the heat, enabled the bearer to re-enter liis own lines and prucee<l without delay to headquarters. The scouts generally 
s foragers within Iheir own lines, always coming in with vegetables, poultry, and the like, to preserve their incogiiilo 
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their cause and all that it comprised. The Xorth was filled 
with spies, special correspondents, jiaid agents, Southern 
sympathizers by the score, " copperheads " innumerable, and 
among the border States and in Louisiana and Mississippi, 
whither Union armies had penetrated in force, the blue lines 
enclosed hundre<ls of homesteads of Southern families whose 
men were with their regiments in A'irginia or Tennessee, lead- 
ing the women and the faithful blacks, the household servants, 
to look after what was left of their once fertile and productne 
fields and the hospitable old mansions of their forefathers. 

It followed that the South often knew pretty much e\•er^, - 
thing worth knowing of the disposition and preparations of the 
l^nion forces — often, indeed, of their carefully guarded plans 
It followed that, on the other hand, the Northern generals had 
as often to guess at the oj)posing conditions, since so very much 
of the information paid for i)roved utterly worthless. 

With an overwhelming force at his back, well organized 
and e<iuipi>ed, better disciplined than were the Southern troops 
late in 1861, and their equal at least in experience, McClellan s 
splendid divisicms, fully one hundred and forty thousand strong, 
were held up in front of Washington by not more than fortv- 
seven thousand Confederates, all l)eeause agents induced the 
overcautious commander to believe he was confronted by fully 
two hundred thousand men. Again, on the Peninsula, when 
McClellan couki have smashed through to Richmond by sim- 
ple weight of numlwrs— such had been the casualties of battle 
in the Southern lines — the specter of Southern superioritj m 
numbers unnerved the young leader, and the story of thou- 
sands of Southern reenforcements drove him to the change of 
base and the shelter of the gunboats on the James. A few 
weeks later and the same tactics told on Pope and his subor- 
dinates. " Old Jack " was at their heels or on their flanks, 
with sixty thousand men — " the flower of the Southern m- 
fantry," said prisoners who had ridden, apparently acciden- 
tally, into the Federal lines. 

[ao] 
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NASHVILLE CITY POINT 



Eunipeiui liistury nhminils in illiiBlnilions of ull Ihiit ia acientific and systematic as cliH-kiMprk in llir lin;ir.lii-« iif n iirtiirp— oil mack 
pooiblr bocHiUP of tJii'ir military roftds. But in thp Cii-i! Wnr it was ulmosl impossible to calculate with any great degree of certainty 
Ihc luovttment of a single regiment for more than a Few miles, much leas the movement of a cumbrous wagon-train. The way of the 
■rmics lay through seas of mud, through sivamp. morass, and tangledwildwood. and over roads that would seem impossible to a Kuropean 
itimy. From the mountains to tlie sea. the quartermaster's easiest route [ay along the great open waterways. The upper photograph 
thiiws n quartvrmasler's sentry at Fori tosher. N. C'.. on the Atlantic seaboard. In the lower one to the left stands a sentry guarding 
th;- <|uartpmiaster's stores at Nashville, Tenu., on the Cumberland, while the H-iitr.V oil the right la at City Point, Va., on the James. 
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Again, after Antietani, what tremendous tales of South- 
ern strengtii must have held McCIellan an entire month along 
the north bank of the Potomac, while Stuart, with less than 
two thousand troopers, rode jauntily round about him un- 
scathed. It was not until well along in 1863, when the Fed- 
erals began to wake up to the use of cavalry, that fairy tales 
gave way to fr.cts, and Hooker and Sleade could estimate tht 
attiial force to be encountered, so that by the time Grant 
came to tlie Army of the Potomac in 1864, he well knew that 
whatsoever advantage I^ee might have in fighting on his own 
giiHiiid, and along interior lines, and with the most devoted 
and brilliantly led army at his back, the Union legions far 
outnumbered him. Then, with Grant's grim, invincible deter- 
nmiation, there were no more footsteps backward. 

Yet even Grant had very much to contend with in this 
%erv matter. Southern families abounded in Washington; 
Southern messengers of both sexes rode the Maryland lanes 
to Port Tobacco; Southern skiffs ferried Southern missives in 
the black hours of midnight under the very muzzles of the 
anchored guns in the broad readies of the Potomac; Virginia 
farm boys, or girls — horn riders all- — bore all manner of mes- 
sages from river to river and so to the Southern lines south- 
east of Fredericksburg, and tlius around to Gordonsviile and 
the Confederate army. 

The Northern newspapers, under the inspiration of pro- 
fessional rivalry, kept the Southern cabinet remarkably well 
informed of everything going on within the Union lines, and 
not infrequently prepared the Confederate generals for the 
next move of the Union army. It was this that finally led 
the vehement Sherman to seek to eliminate the newspaper men 
from his military bailiwick, about as hopeless a task as the 
very worst assigned to Hercules. Grant, with his accustomed 
stoicism, accepted their presence in his army as something 
inseparable from American nietliods nf warfare, adding to 
the problems and perplexities of the generals commanding, 
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PHOTO- 
GRAPHING 
FOR THE ARMY 
IX THE FIELD 



THE 

PROCESS 

THAT TOOK 

GARDNER INTO 

THE SECRET SERVICE 



Alexander Gardner's usefulness to the secret service lay in the copying of maps by the methods shown 
above— and keeping quiet about it. A great admirer of Gardner's was young William A. Pinkerton, son 
of Allan Pinkerton, then head of the secret ser\nfe. Forty-seven years later Mr. Pinkerton furnished for 
the Photographic History some reminiscences of Gardner's work: "It was during the winter of '(tl-'62 
that Gardner became attached to the Secret Service Corps, then imder my father. I was then a boy, rang- 
ing from seventeen to twenty-one years of age, during all of which time I was in intimate contact with 
Gardner, as he was at our headquarters and was utilized by the Government for photographing maps and 
other articles of that kind which were prepared by the secret senice. I have quite a number of his views 
which were made at that time." These negatives, more than a thousand in number, arc among the collection 
so long buried in obscurity I)efore iMM-oming represented in these volumes. Mr. Pinkerton adds: "I used 
In travel around with Gardner a good dcul while he was taking these views and saw many of them made." 
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heralding their movements, as did the Virginia maids and 
matrons, and impeding them, as did the Virguiia mud. 

Other writers have described the " Intelligence Bureau " 
of the rank and file, by means of which the tro(»ps seemed well 
supplied with tidings of every Union move of consequence — 
tidings only too quickly carried by daring and devoted sons 
of the South, who courted instant death by acceijting duty in 
the secret service, and lived the lonely life, and in many an 
instance died the lonely, unhallowed death of the spy. Jleii 
who sought that calling must have had illimitable love for and 
faith hi the cause for which they accejjted the ignominy that, 
justly or unjustly, attaches to the name. Men like Major 
Andre and Nathan Hale had succeeded in throwing about 
their hapless fate the glamour of romance and martyrdom, 
but such halos seem to have hovered over the head of few, if any, 
who, in either army during the bitter four years' war, were con- 
demned to die, by the felon's roiie, the death of the spy. 

The Old Capitol Prison in Washington was long the abid- 
ing place of men and women confined by order of our " Iron 
Secretary " on well-founded suspicion of being connected with 
the Southern system, and in the camp of the Army of the 
Cumberland, two sons of the Confederacy, men with gentle 
blood in their veins and reckless daring in their hearts, were 
stripped of the uniforms of officers of the Union cavalry, in 
which they had been mas<|uera<ling for who can say what pur- 
pose, tried by court martial, and summarily executed. 

Secret service at best was a perilous and ill-requited duty. 
In spite of high pay it was held in low estimation, first on 
general principles, and later because it was soon suspected, and 
presently known, that many men most useful as purveyors of 
information had been shrewd enough to gain the confidence, 
accept the pay, and become the informants of both sides. Even 
Secretary Stanton was sometimes hoodwinked, as in the case 
of the " confidential adviser " he recommended to Sheridan in 
the fall of laoi. 
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Sheridan had tlie born soldier's contempt for such char- 
acters, and though setting the man to work, as suggested, he 
had him watched by soldier scouts who had been organized 
under Colonel Young of Rhode Island, and when later there 
^\as brought to him at midnight, in complete disguise, a young 
Southerner, dark, slender, handsome, soft-voieed, and fasci- 
nating in manner — a man who " had had a tiff witl) Mosby," 
they sai<i, an(i now wished to be of service to the Union and 
act in c-oncert with Stanton's earlier emissary, " Mr. Lomas 
of Maryland," Sheridan's suspicions were redoubled. The 
newcomer gave the name of Renfrew — that under which the 
Prince of Wales (Baron Renfrew) had visited the States in 
the summer of 1860 — and was an artist in the matter of 
make-up and <lisguise. Sheridan ke]>t his own counsel, had 
the pair " shadowed," and speedily foinid they were sending 
far more information to the foe than they were liringing to 
liim. They were arrested and ordered to Fort Warren, but 
in most mysterious fashion they escaped at Ualtimore. A few 
weeks later and Stanton found reason to believe that his friend 
Ijonias was closely allied with the conspirat<irs later hanged 
for the assassination of Abraham liincoln, atid theti it <Iawned 
uijon Sheridan that Renfrew was probably none other than 
Jolm Wilkes Uooth. 

At best, therefore, the information derived from such 
sources could never be relied upon, at least by Union generals, 
and Sheridan's scout system was probably the most successfid 
of all those essayed during the war. It was also most daring 
and hazardous, for the men took their lives in their hands, 
and the chance of immediate and ignominious death when they 
donned, as they had to, the Confederate uniform and pene- 
trated the Confederate lines. There, if suspected and arrested, 
their fate was sealed. Yet it was one of these who successfully 
bore to General Grant, Sheridan's urgent " I wish you were 
here," when, on the 5th of April, 1865, the latter saw slipping 
away the chance of penning lice's harassed and panting army 
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THE ARMY I'HOT(ir.RAPIIK» AHEAD 111' TlIK WRKCKIXG-TRAiN 

When Ihe Coofedprate i^uvalr.v made life a burden for the United States Military Rnilrond CmutruotioD Corps in the vicinity of Waah- 
mgloQ. the enlerprising photographers on their part were not idle. This photograph shows the engine " Commodore " derailed and 
lying on its side. Even before the wrefking crew could lie rushed to the scene, the photographer hud arrived, as is attested by the bottle 
of themicals, the developing Ira)', and llie negative rai-k in the right foreground, as well as the photograph itai-U. Every nogali\-e had 
to be developed within Rw minutes alter the expoiure, a fart which makes nil the more marvellous the brilliant work that was accom- 
plished. In tile buggy and Miigon slioHn in the lower jiicture, Rradv safely Ininsported gkiss plates where\er an aniiy e.iiild miireli. 
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SKC'Rh;T SFHVICE 

At the lieaJquurti-rj of the New 
Vurk IJrraU iu the lii'ld, August, 
18GS, ait. aomc of the oicn whu 
had just convpycd lo the breuth- 
k'ss nation the [iilings uf the 
;^at buttle as it surged tu iinrl 
(rp for three days on tlie fitlil of 
Gettysburg. No Union general 
could objei't lo disseraiontion of 
such news as this; but wide pro- 
test was made iigulnsl the corro- 
.ipondcnts' aetivity Kt other 
limes, tlieir slirewd guesses at the 
unniffl' future movements, that 
kept the Southern Caliinet so re- 
ninrkably well-informed of every- 
thing going on within the Union 
lines, and not infrequently pre- 
pared the Confcderntc generals 
tor lie next move. "Of coursi'," 
wrote General Shetman to his 
H-jfc, in u letter from camp in 
front of Vicksburg, dated April 
10, 1HC3, "the aewapaper corre- 
spondents, enroll raged by Uie 
political geoenils, anil even 
President Lincoln. Iia\ing full 
swing in thia and all camps, re- 
port all news, secret and other- 
wise ... All persona who don't 
have to light must be kept out 
of ciLmp, else secrecy, a great 
dement of militaiy success, is an 
iai[iosBibitity . . . Can you feel 
a^tonisheil that 1 should grow 
ungry at the toleration of such 
Niiicidal weakness, that vk strong. 
intelligent men must bend to a 
silly proclivity tor early news 
that should advise our enemy 
days in udvaucef" The news- 
paper corres[iondents pitched 
their tents iu the wake of the 
urmy. but they themselves were 
more than likely to be Found 
with the advance-guard. Not a 
few of the plucky newspaper men 
fell on the Geld of battle, while 
others, like Richardson of the 
Tribune, endured imprisonment. 
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at Amelia Court House. The courier had to ride southward 
across a dozen miles of dubious country. It was- nip and tuck 
whether " Yank " or " Reb " first laid hands on him, and when 
he finally reached the wearied leader, and, rousing to the occa- 
sion, Grant decided to ride at once through the darkness to 
Sheridan's side, and set forth with only a little escort and 
the scout as guide, two stafl'-officers, thoroughly suspicious, 
strapped the latter to his saddle, linked his horse with theirs, 
and cocked their revolvers at his back. That scout rode those 
long miles back to Jetersville with these words occasionally 
murmured into his ears, " At the first sight or sound of treach- 
ery, you die." Not until they reached Sheridan at midnight 
were they sure it was not a device of the desperate foe. Vol- 
umes couhl I)e written of the secret service of the Union 
armies — what it cost and what it was really worth — but the 
South, it is believed, could more than match every exploit. 

Serious as was this problem, there were others beyond 
that of the strategy of a campaign of even greater moment — 
problems the Union generals, especially in the West, were com- 
pelled to study and consider with the utmost care. Napoleon 
said, " An army crawls upon its belly." Soldiers to march 
and fight their best must be well fed. Given sound food and 
shoe leather, and the average army can outdo one far above 
the average, unfed and unshod. Kast and West, the armies 
of the Union suffered at the start at the hands of the con- 
tractors, because of " shoddy " coats and blankets and " paste- 
board " shoes, but in the matter of supplies the Army of the 
Potomac had generally the advantage of the armies of the 
West — it was never far removed from its base. 

From the farms, granaries, mills, and manufactories of 
the Eastern and Middle States, in vast quantities, bacon, flour, 
coffee, sugar, and hardtack for the inner man ; blankets, caps, 
coats, shirts, socks, shoes, and trousers for his outer self were 
shipped by canal and river to the sea and then floated up the 
Potomac to the great depots of Aquia and Washington, and 
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was unknown in the doys n! IHfll to 1865. nnd it remained tor the m'«t gcnrnition to make pawililr the rpproduction 

1: form of the many laliiable photographs taken by Matthew B. Brady and Aleiaodcr Gardner in the North, and George S. 

k. J. D. Edwards. A. D. Lytic, and otliers in the Sonth. The public had to be cotitent witli wotid-ciita, after sketches and dra«ings 

leby the corretpon dents in the field. On this page appears A. R.Wiiiid. an active staff arliat, in war and peace, tor //orper's HVrWff. 
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later in the war up the James to City Point, thence by mule 
wagon or miiitarj' railway to the neighboring camps. The 
entire army could always be freshly clothed and newly shod 
before it set forth on a campaign, to the end that the wagon 
train had little to carry-but food and ammunition. 

The seasoned soldier bore with him none of the white tent- 
age that looked so picturesque among the green hills around 
Washington. Tlie little tcnte d'ahri of the French service, 
speedily dublwd the " pup tent " by our soldier humorists, was 
all he needed in the field, and generally all he had. So,, too. 
with his kitchen ami its appliances. The huge pots, pans, 
kettles, and coffee-boilers seen al)out the winter cantonments 
were left behind when the army took the Held, and " every man 
his own cook " became the rule. Kach man had speedily 
learned how to prepare his own coffee in his own battered tin 
mug, season it with brown sugar, and swallow it hot. Kach 
man knew the practical vise of a bayonet or ramrod as bread 
or bacon toaster. It wa.s (»nly iti the matter of beans that com- 
munity of cooking became necessary, and the old plains-bred 
regulars could teach the vohuiteers — ready pui>ils that they 
were — famous devices f(»r reducing these stubborn but most 
sustaining pellets to digestible form. There never was a time 
when the Eastern army, after the first few months, was not 
well fed and warndy, if clumsily, clothed. 

But in the West it was far different, far more difficult. 
Almost from the start the armies of the Ohio, the Cumberland, 
the Tennessee, and the forces beyond the Mississippi, setting 
forth from such bases as l^ouisville, Cairo, and St. Louis, 
pushed far southward through hostile territory, spinning behind 
them, spiderlike, a thin thread of steel, along which, box by 
box, car by car, were to roll to them the vast quantities of sup- 
plies without which no army can exist. The men of (irant 
and Buell, trudging on to Shiloh, had the Tennessee for a 
barge and steamboat route, and so fared well upon their 
hostile mission; but the men who later marched with "Old 




MAIL AND NEWSPAPERS AT "A. OF P." HEADtiUAIITEllS 



IS iiDporbuil UiT the people at Immr to recri ve 
L. news of the armies that their enthusioam might be 
l^fcept high anrl their purses wide open: but it was 
[ bUo ilesimble Ihal llic Soldier Imyg should receive 
^Miether in swump. morass, or oq n 
k-aunmlain-top, the men in mtnp rushtd to reoil 
uewspapi-rs, and yearned to know wliat was 
on at home. Tliej* wanted to kniiw wimt 
L^lbe people thought of them, how tliey were 
Tibinx Ihe situation of Ihc urniies, what they 
J Uldr bsttles, and wi^re vorneious readfrt of 
i ever}' dass of publimtiuas, magai^incs as 
s new^Mpcn. In 19IH, the post-offiee at 
■Ac bt«(IquBrtt^s of the Army iJ the Potomae *ras 




:i Ic'uding institution. Thousands of letters |iH»seil 
llirough it every week, and so systcnintiislly wui 
tliis department irondueted under tliv sui>ervision 
III Army Postmnater Wllliani 1). Iloslelt, with n 
mjiil-puuch fur every corps and deUeliedconiouuul. 
that their <liHlribution was seldom delayed when 
the urmy was not on the raareh. Shrewd mcr- 
I'hunts, men who were willing to take chnnivs to 
tnm un honest dollar, fullowefl Ihi army with 
wagons or little tnicks, selling to llie men everir 
si.rt uf publication, but especiully the joumaU of 
the day. In tJie lower photogniph is shown (juile 
an cUburale outfit tlicn for the mile of Phila- 
delphia. New York, and Kallimure iii>ws[iH|iers. 
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Rosey " to Tullahoma and then beyond the Tennessee, well- 
nigh starved to <leatli in their Bragg-beleaguered camps about 
Chattanooga, until Hixiker came to their relief and established 
the famous " cracker line " beyond reach of shot and shell. 

Then came long weeks in which, day by day, the freight 
trains, squirming slowly down that long, sitmous, single-track 
road from the Ohio River, reached the wide supply camps at 
Chattanooga, dumped their huge crates of bacon and hard- 
tack, or the big boxes of clothing, accouterments, and ammu- 
nition, and went rumbling and whistling back, laden with sick 
or wounded soldiery, creeping to the sidings every thirty miles 
or so to give the troop and " cracker " trains right of way. 
Nearly four long months it took Sherman, newly command- 
ing in the West, to accumulate the vast supplies he would 
need for his big army of one hundred thousand men, ere again 
he started forth another two hundred miles into the bowels of 
the land, and every mile he marched look his men further from 
the bakeries, the butcher-shops, the commissary and quarter- 
master's stores from which the " boys " had received their daily 
bread or monthly socks, shoes, and tobacco. Another long, 
sitmous, slender thread of railway, guarded at every bridge, 
siding, and trestle, was reeled off as fast as Sherman fought 
on southward, until at last he reached the prize and pause<l 
again to draw breath, rations, and clothing at Atlanta before 
determining the next move. 

And then, as in the Eastern armies, there loomed up still 
another factor in the problems of the campaign — a factor that 
European writers and critics seem rarely to take into account. 
From the days of the Roman Empire, Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, and even England were seamed with admirable high- 
ways. The campaigns of Turenne, of Frederick the Great, 
of Napoleon were planned and marched over the best of 
roads, firm and hard, high and dry. The campaigns of Grant, 
Lee, Sherman, Johnston, Sheridan, Stuart, Thomas, Hood, 
Hooker, Bumside, and Jackson were ploughed at times 
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.KTTKKS FROM llOMK'*— THE ARMY MAIL WAGON 
now TiiE SOU)lKllS GOT THEIR LIOTTERS KUOM HOME 



I Lrttcn from home wt-re a great [actor in keeping 
e of the army. Wheresoever the 
s might be liHMted. however fur removed 
[ from railronds or from the ordinary means nf 
mmmtuikation, the soldier boy always cxpectixl 
to reeeiv« his luails. The carrying of letters 
I from Ms tent tohiabelo\ 
necessity. Eseli regiment in the Held hnd ii 
i postmiulcr, getierally iippointed by the 
k culonel. who rcceivei! all mail and saw tii iU 
proper distribution amotig the mm. alao receiv- 
ing sit mail forwarded to the home addres.4. He 
■hI their loiters, 
it stilted periods made trips to what would 
' be i-sUblished na a sort of nmin poHt-offin>. The 




man di-signaled as the postmaster of the rep- 
ment was generally relieved from ail other duties. 
Each regiment in tlie Army of the Potomac had a 
post-boy, who carrieil the letters of his eommoiid 
to the brigade headquarters. There the moils 
of the different rcgiment-s were phireii in one 
pourh and went up to diiision headquarters, and 
thence to corps heiidtjuartcrs. where mail-agents 
received them and delivered them at the prin- 
cipal depot of the army to Uie agent from general 
headquarters. At times it was an arduous la.sk 
fur the mail wagons to Iransport the aceumu- 
laled mail over bad roads, and several trips 
might have to lie made for the purprse of secur- 
ing all that was lying at some di,«lnnt depot. 





through seas of mud, through swamp, morass, and tangled 
wildwood. Soutliern country roads, except perhaps the lime- 
stone pikes of Kentucky and northern Tennessee, were roads 
only in name, and being soft, undrained, and unpaved, were 
forever washed out by rains or cut into deep ruts by gun and 
wagon wheels. Then there were ciuicksands in which the mule 
teams stalled and floundered ; there were flimsy bridges forever 
being fired or flooded; scrap-iron railways that could be 
wrecked in an hour and rebuilt only with infinite pains and 
labor and vast expenditure of time and money. 

Just what Frederick, or Napoleon, or Turenne would have 
done with the best of armies, but on the worst of roads, with 
American woods and weather to deal with, is a military problem 
that would baffle the critics of all Christendom. It is some- 
thing for the American people to remember that when Grant 
and Sheridan cut loose from their base for the last week's grap- 
ple with the exhausted but indomitable remnant of Lee's gallant 
gray army, it rained torrents for nearly three entire days, the 
country was knee-deep in mud and water, the roads were ut- 
terly out of sight. 

It was the mar\'elous concentration march of Meade's 
scattered army corps, however, that made possible the victory 
of Gettysburg. It was when they struck the hard, white roads 
of Pennsylvania that the men of the Army of the Potomac 
trudged unflinchingly their thirty miles or more a day, and 
matched the records of Napoleon's best. It was " Stonewall " 
Jackson's unequaled " foot cavalry " that could tramp their 
twenty-four hours through Virginia mountain trails, cover 
their forty miles from sun to sun, and be ofl' again for another 
flank attack while yet their adversary slept. Moltke said the 
armies of the great Civil War were " two armed mobs," but 
Moltke failed to realize that in the matters of information 
and logistics, the Union generals had, from first to last, to 
deal with problems and conditions the best of his or Fred- 
erick's field-marshals never had met nor <lreamed of. 
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SUPPLIES AT WHITE flOl" 



LIES AT CITY POINT 



ESy water, rail, and horae tlie busy 
F .quBrtemuisteis traveled during the 
I war. All kinds of river and sea-gaing 
[■craft were employed ua trans|)orts Cur 
P trmjr suppliN. In the left-linnd cor- 
r appmra a Tmncasw Hivcr side- 
I vhtvl steamer of the type tbnt wns 
I Maid to be able to "run iu a, heuvy 
I drw," 90 light voi its draught! 
And in the upiwr right-hund eur- 
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Lout la Siva at the City Point dock, 
on the James River, in Virginin, Both 
lionts were engaged in bringing food 
and other supplies to the Federal nr- 
ndes in the field. Sitting on the boi 
above isCBploinT. W. Forsj-the. pro- 
vost-marshal. It wua fitting that the 
army wagons, which had played so im- 
portant a part in all the aggressive 
niovcraents of the troops, -should 
have a place in the flriind Review. 




BlDli 'I'm; HKI'AIK SHOPS 



niiring till' iiruKD-ss of lliu war. rppair 
slii)[B wiTi! I'sUililisliol by Llic Fi^ilornl 
Guveniment at various points itauie it.i 
lines, induding Waahington, CiQi-inniili, 
St. Luilis. Louiavillc, KenLucky, and Nusli- 
villc, Ti;nnessep. The WashingluD shops 
above pictured were annong Ihe largest of 
llieir kind. Tlic huge buildings wtni >ii'"t 
for the purpose of rt-jwiiring nniiy Biif^^^i: 



BLACKSMITH EMl-E.OVKE; 
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iirtillcry wagons, ambulances, caissons, 
and e\'er>' kind of vehicle used by the 
<!ovcmment tor transportation. The 
rimterials for prompt repair were always 
on hand in these immense establishments. 
Tbc mechanics and artisans were le- 
l('('ll^d from the best the country afforded, 
Allot Ihi-'se re|Hiir depots were tnnintained 
hy thi' GoviTnment at grcnl expense. 
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QOVEHNMENT WORKSHOPS, CORRALS, AND RESERVOIR AT ( 



' NELSON. KENTUCKY 



** WogoD buitcd, axle broken mid whi-i'l 
gone to snuuh!" was a Fn-qutut cxclmiiu- 
tioD that met the repair gangs accom- 
panying the nrmics. Miry or rocky romls 
wen: usually accountable for the disas- 
ters to the wheeled veilicles. Even Ihc 
best of wagnos were liable to bncak under 
tlic heavy straia iif the poor roads. Hence 
Uie above erj', with the usuitl accompany- 
ing direction; "About n raile down the 




road-have shoved her over into a field." 
The repair wagons would make for the 
scene of trouble, nnd if possible the break 
would be temporarily patched up. If 
not. the wagon would be abandoned. The 
repair di-purtment liaci iniiny other ae- 
tivitiea al headquarters, and kept excel- 
lent workmen of many trades working 
constantly at fever-heat, especially when 
the army was engaged in a hard campaign. 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF WAR-MAKING 

]lv William H. Shaw 

IT is one of the purposes of this " Photo^jraphic History " to 
sliow more clearly than has been shown before what the 
Cnil War meant to the common man, on either side of Mason 
and Dixon's Line, whether vohniteer or non-combatant. It 
must be remembered that thousands of men and women. North 
and South, rendered loyal service to their respective Govern- 
ments throughout the four years of strife, without so much as 
hftmg a musket. This series of photographs shows not only how 
battles were fought, but how the armies were made fit to fight 
them, how campaigns were conducted, how soldiers were made 
out of ra\v recruits, how railroads and bridges were destroyed 
and rebuilt, Jiow rivers were dammed and their channels de- 
flected, how blockades were maintained and eluded — in short, 
how the business of war went on in America for four full years 
of three hundred and sixty-five days each, practically without 
mterruption. 

Clearly, there would have been no wisdom in recruiting 
and organizing great armies without making provision for 
feeding and clothing them. Kven more futile would have been 
an attempt to use such armies in aggressi\'e movements with 
out suitable equipment. The essential requisite to every ann^ s 
success on the march or on the field of battle is good nourish 
ment; yet so lacking in the picturesque was the machiner\ 
for feeding the armies in the Civil War, that historians ha\e 
gi\en it but slight attention. To equip, clothe, shelter, and 
transport a million men in arms at once was the task that con 
fronted the Washington Government in the second year of the 
war. The country's long period of peace had not prepared it 
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fe■■HOME ON FlllLOlGH ■■-ABOARD TIIK AHjrV TRANSPORT 
McClelUn's Peninsula cumpaign in lHfl«, thoiisuniiH of NorthiTn soldiers were dfbilitated by swamp niinsma. It hbs netcaiary 
ill the Dien who had bpen uttscked by t^~phoid and various romiii cl intrnnilttnl [t-vrr should be taken from the environmmt o( 
irginiu cunipa to tlicir homes in the Nc)rth for recuiwmlion. The pholograpli ia Ihat of a tnuisport on the River James carrying 
nber of these furloughci] men, moat of whom had l)econie convalescent in the hospitals and so were able lo make Uie homeirard 
jw«.uey. The lower photograph shows a transport steamer crowded with troops for Grant's concentration o( the army at City Point. 
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for such an uiulertaking. A wholly new military estalilishnient 
had to be created. The siipidy liepartineiits of the old army 
organization were fitltd for the work of provisioning and 
equipping a dozen regiments; they were suddenly called ui>on 
to provide for a thousand. The fact that department and bu- 
reau chiefs rose to the situation and responded to these new 
and unprecedented demands is usually regarded quite as a 
matter of course. 

l^jvery American schooliwy knows the names of the 
men who led the armies, whether to victory or to defeat, hut 
who saw that the soldiers were clothed and fed? Hundreds of 
faithful officers were engaged in that duty throughout the four 
weary years of war; without their services the battles that 
brought enduring fame to victorious generals could never have 
been fought, much less «'on. Tlie feats tliat these men per- 
formed were largely unknown to the public and e%'en to the 
armies themselves. Krc(|uently in the face of appalling dif- 
ficulties, we are told, a whole army corps was saved from star- 
vation and defeat by the ready resourcefulness of ii commissary. 
More than once the intelligent cooperation of the Quarter- 
master's Department made possible a rapid movement of 
troops, crowning with success the brilliant plans of a com- 
mander to whom history has awarded all the credit for skilful 
execution. 

At the outbreak of the war the army's two great supply 
departments were directed by the quartermaster-general and 
the commissary -general of subsistence. res])ectively. The 
Quartermaster's Department was charged with the duty of pro- 
viding means of transportation, by land and water, for all the 
trooj)s and all materials of war; it furnished the horses for ar- 
tillery and cavalry, and for the supply trains; supplied tents, 
camp and garrison equipage, forage, lumber, and all materials 
for camps; it built barracks, hospitals, wagons, and ambu- 
lances; provided harness, except for artillery and cavalry 
horses; built or chartered ships and steamships, docks and 
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tnuuporta represented ull Ijpi'.s 
(raft atxd lea-gomg vessels. 
Steamboats, propellers, tugs, barges. 
and canul boats were all utilized for 
thia important service. The vessr.l,* 
iwn upon this page were iiscil h>r 
brigades, divi^iim-, 
corps from point to 
aloug tbe rivers and up and 
the AtlHolic 





Arago had beta one of the great side- 
wheel ocean-liners plying between 
Xew York and Liverpool in the days 
preceding the war. She was espceinlly 
ilcsirable for the transportation of 
large bodies of troops along the 
Southern eoaat. The B'asAiwpton 
Irriiig in the lower picture was a 
North River passenger-bont loaned or 
leased to the Fwlerui Government. 
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wliarves; constructed and repaired roads, bri<]ges, and even 
railroads; clothed the soldiers, and su]M;rvised the payment of 
all expenses attending military «}i>erations which were not 
regularly assigned by law or regulation to some other de- 
partment. 

Upon the Subsistence Department fell the duty of secur- 
ing food for the army. During a great part of the war, the 
Washington (loverrunent was expending approximately one 
million dollars a day uiran the maintenance and equipment of 
troops, and the prosecution of campaigns. The greater part of 
this exjienditure was niatle through these two departments, the 
Quartermaster's and the Subsistence. 

The matter of railroad transportation concerned both of 
these intimately. The total railroad mileage of the United 
States at the outbreak of the war was 80,635 — about one-eighth 
of what it was in 1910. The railroads of 1861 connected the 
Mississippi valley with the seaboard, it is true, but they had not 
yet been welded into systems, and as a means of transporta- 
tion for either men or materials they were sadly inadequate 
when judged by twentieth-century standards. Deficient as 
they were, however, they had reache<l the Mississippi River 
some years in advance of the traffic demands of the country, 
and in the exigencies of war their facilities for moving the 
wheat and corn of the Mississippi valley were to he taxed to 
their limit for the first time, although the country's total yield 
of wheat was less than one-fourth, and of corn less than one- 
third of the corresponding crops in 1910. 

In tapiJing the rich grain fields of the interior, the Gov- 
ernment at Washington had decidedly the advantage over that 
at Richmond, for the Confederate authorities were served by 
transportation lines that were even less eflUcient than those of 
the North, and, moreover, a large proportion of their tillable 
land was devoted to cotton growing, and the home-grown food 
products of the South were unequal to the demands of home con- 
sumption. In January, 1862, the Confederate quartermaster- 
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It Btlle Plnin. nl Ccntprville, \ ii 

.t Baton Rouge appeur the 

t army wagons, which followed 

the armies from Washington to the 

Culf. The dimriuions of Ihc hos of 

vebiclea were as follows: 

[- Xength {inside), 120 inches: width (in- 

ifc). 43 inehes: height, 22 inches. 

wagon could 

■eighing about 2536 pounds, i 

tXiaas of bard bread, coffee. 

Each wagon was dm 

Lifttesni of four horses or six 
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general complained that the railroad lines on which his Gov- 
ernment was dependent for transportation, were operating 
only two trains a day each way, at an average speed of six 
miles an hour. Before the war, the railroads of the South had 
been dependent for most of their equipment on the car-shops 
and locomotive-works of the Northern States. The South had 
only limited facilities for producing rolling-stock. After com- 
munication with the North had ceased, most of the Southern 
railroads deteriorated rapidly. Quite apart from the ruin 
caused by the war itself, many of the railroads soon became 
comparatively useless for lack of equipment and repairs, and 
the familiar expression " two streaks of rust and a right of 
way " was applied with peculiar fitness to some of them. 

Yet the railroads played an important part in tlie war 
from the beginning. This was indeed the first great war in 
history in which railroads entered, to any important extent, 
into the plans of campaigns and battles. The Federal quarter- 
master-general, not being harassed by hostile movements within 
the territory from which his supplies were drawn, perfected the 
system of railroad transportation for both troops and supplies, 
until he had it working with smoothness and a high degree of 
efficiency. The railroad corporations that remained loyal to 
the Government at Washington, came together in the early 
days of the war and agreed on a schedule of rates for army 
transportation. This was probably the earli&st instance of a 
general railroad agreement in the history of the country. 
These rates were adhered to throughout the war, and while 
the prices of almost all commodities rose far above the price- 
level of 1861, transportation rates, so far as the Government 
was concerned, remained uniform and constant. The railroads, 
for the most part, prospered under this arrangement. Never 
before had their rolling-stock been so steadily employed, and 
the yearly volume of business, both passenger and freight, was 
unprecedented. The Government soon found that in the trans- 
portation of troops, the two thousand dollars which was paid 
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' The counling of every 
pouDil ot fluur was one of 
the esscntiala requirtil ot 
the qUBrtcmiiuiter'g depart- 
ment- Escli paa oF baked 
bread muat be weighed. 
Tliu was systcnuiticully 
done by the commUsury- 
mgnuit espracdiy detailett 
fur Uiat purpose. la tbis 
photiJgrBph the seales sland 
in froat of him, while u c(il> 
om) boy has phieed a bsli-li 
of )oBvea from the pyramid 
of tiread upon tlie seales. 
A spldier ia hoadinK out 
*nuther batch of loaves 
rrady to be welgheil. Whrn 
the Army of the Potomac 
lay ia (roDi of Petersburg 
ia tHfi4 and 1865. there Wrrc 
• great many inventions 
bruughL to the fore for the 
benefit of the men serving 
at the Irmt. Among them 
ms tie army bake-oven. a 
rtgular baler's oven placed 




on whetU. In llie lower 
picture the bakers arc 
shot'lng thi^ bread jiut 
kneadcil into the even to 
bake. The beardm) man 
in the foreground at the 
li-ft \3 the fireman who 
keeps llie fires going. From 
this bakery the loaves went 
nut. after each batch was 
iliily weighetl. to the van- 
IIII.1 regiments according to 
llic umount rM]uisitioacd by 

It was always a happy 
iiinnieat fur the soldiera 
when "fresh-bread day" 
came around. It varied 
the monotony of "tuird- 
tack." and rnnncd quite a 
iiiMiry after the hard mtn- 
fiaign through the Wilder- 
iicai and across the James 
River. Soft bread was 
obtainable only in penua- 
nent canip. There was no 
time Fur it on the march. 



A GOVERNMENT OVEN ON VVUKELS 






for moving one tlioiisand men one hundred miles by rail was 
far less than the cost of marching the same number of men an 
equivalent distance over the roads of the country. 

Unfortunately, however, campaign plans, more frequently 
■than otherwise, called for long marches Jietween points not con- 
nected by rail. Water transportation was used by General 
McClellan to good advantage in beginning the Peninsula cam- 
paign ; after that, the Army of the Potomac, once having made 
the acquaintance of Virginia mud, retained it to the end. The 
wagon roads of the Old Dominion were tested in all seasons 
and by every known form of conveyance. A familiar accom- 
paniment of the marching troops was the inevitable wagon 
train, carrying subsistence, ammunition, and clothing. Twelve 
wagons to every thousand men had been Najjoleon's rule on 
the march, but the highways of Kurojje undoubtedly permittee! 
relatively heavier loads. For the Army of the Potomac, 
twenty-five wagons i)er thousand men was not considered an 
excessive allowance. Xo wonder these well-laden supply trains 
aroused the interest of daring bands of Confederate scouts! 
Such prizes were well woi-tb trj'ing for. 

When General Meade, with his army of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, left Brandy Station, Virginia, in May, 
1 864, on his march to Petersburg, each soldier carried six days' 
rations of hardtack, coffee,, sugar, and salt. The supply trains 
carried ten days' rations of the same articles, and one day's 
ration of salt pork. For the remainder of the meat ration, 
a supply of beef cattle on the hoof for thirteen days' rations 
was driven along with the troops, but over separate roads. 
General Thomas Wilson, who was Meade's chief commissary, 
directed the movements of this great herd of beef cattle by 
brigades and divisions. 

The Federal service required an immense number of 
draft animals. The Quartermaster's Department bought 
horses for the cavalry and artillery, and horses and mules for 
the trains. In 1862, the Government owned approximately 
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GIARDINC; LIMliEU FOR THE G0VP:RNMENT 

Vast quantities of lumber were used by the I'niun armies during the war. The Federal Government was at thul 
time tlie largest builder in the world. The Engineer Corps carried inlerchniigeoble parts to repljier destroyed mii- 
road bridges, and lumber was needed fur puuti>on8. flooring, hospital buildings, and eonstrurtiun of every kind 
necessary to Ihe weKnrv of the armies. Often, when no lumber was at band, neighboring houses had to be wrecked 
it) orilcr to repair a railroad bridge or fiimiah flooring for the pontoon-bridges. The upper photograph shows 
a sentrj- guurdmg. the Government's lumbei^yard at Washington. Much of this lumber was doubtless used in 
rrpairing llle Orange & .\leiandria Railroad, so frequently destroyed by both armies as they operated between 
Riebmond and WuHhington. In the lower photograph a sentry in guarding a Government mill in the Geld. 




one Imndretl and fifty tlioiisanil horses ami one hnnilred thnn- 
siiiitl mules. The forage for these animals was no inconsider- 
able item, and the slicieing, stahhiig. and driving of the teams 
gave employment to a small army of men. 

The Confederate authorities were never compelled to make 
such extensive purchases of animals either for transportation 
or for strictly military uses. Under the system adopted m tlic 
C onfederate army, the cavalry horses were furnished hj the 
officers and enlisted men themselves; the Quartermasters De 
[lartment made no purchases on that account. Furtliermoie 
since the oj»erations were very largely conducted in the home 
ttrrltory, there was less demand for supply-train transj)orta 
turn than in the case of the I'Vderal armies, which repeat(-dl\ 
made exjjeditions into hostile country and had to be fulh pio 
\ isioned for the march. 

The Federal forces seem jiever to have been for any lengtli 
of time without abundant food supplies. In the fall of 18(>i 
while the fighting around Chattanooga was in progress suji 
plies were deficient, but the shortage was soon made up and 
the railroads brought great (piantities of meat from the West 
to feed Sherman's army during its long Atlanta camj)aigTi 
These commissary stores were obtained at convenient shi))ping 
points, by contracts let after due advertisement by the com 
missary officers. They were apportioned by the commissan 
general at Washington to the respective army commissaiits 
and by them in turn to the corps-, division-, brigade-, and hriallv 
the regimental commissaries, wlio dealt out the rations to tla m 
dividual soldiers, each officer Ix-'ing held to account for a given 
(juota. Prices fluctuated during the war, but the market foi; 
foodstuffs in the North can hardly be said to have been in a 
condition of panic at any time. The Goverrmient had no dif- 
ficulty in buying all the supplies it needed at prevailing prices. 

In the Confederacy, the situation was different. Tlie gen- 
eral system of purchasing supplies that the Richmond Govern- 
ment attempted to follow was essentially the same as that 





PORK, HARD-TACK. SITGAR, AND COFFEE FOR THE REGIMENTAL COMMISSARY AT CEDAR LEXTiL 




E31)e innncnsc supply and truiisporUtiun Facilities of tli<^ North in 18114, roQlmaltd 
|iBonaparti-'s tcrae speecb to liia army in Italy: "Soldiers! You nfc! nrrylhing^llii 
I acted upon the tame principle. At Cily Point, Virginia. Grant's WHgon-t rains n 



filli the situiition i>f the Southern soldiery, recalla 
enemy /mi. evpr>'thmg." The C.mfeclpnilc's often 
■oived th.' army «ii[i|)lies lan.led from the ships. 
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established at Washington, but, from the very outset, the seced- 
ing State Governments were active in provisioning the Con- 
federate armies, and in some instances there was an apparent 
jealousy of authority, as when Confederate officers l)egaii the 
impressment of needed articles. The inflated currency an<l 
sfjaring prices made such action imperative, in the judgment 
of the Davis cabinet. 

The blockade did not wholly cut off the importation of 
supphes from abroad. Indeed, considerable quantities were 
bought in England by the Confederate Subsistence Dejiart- 
ment and paid for in cotton. Karly in the war the South 
found that its meat supply was short, and the Kichmond Gov- 
ernment went into the pork-packing business on a rather ex- 
tensive scale in Tennessee. The Secretary of War made no 
secret of the fact that, in spite of these expedients, it was still 
impossible to provision the Confederate army as the (iovern- 
ment desired, although it was said that the troojis in the field 
were supplied with coffee long after that luxury had disap- 
pearetl from the breakfast tables of the " home folks." 

In the matter of clotliing, the armies of both the Federal 
and Confederate Governments were relieved of no slight em- 
barrassment at the beginning of the war by the prompt action 
of States and communities. The Quartermaster's Department 
at Washington was quite unequal to the task of uniforming 
the " three-months' men " who responded to Lincoln's first call 
for volunteers. This work was done ]!)y the State Govern- 
ments. Wisconsin sent its first regiments to the front clad in 
cadet gray, but the uniforms, apart from the confusion 
in color, were said to have been of excellent quality, and the 
men discarded them with regret, after a few weeks' wear, for 
the flimsy blue that the enterprising contractors foisted on the 
Washington Government in its mad haste to secure equipment. 
Those were the days when fortunes were made from shoddy — 
an era of wholesale cheating that ended only with the accession 
of Stanton, IJncoln's great war secretary, who numbered 
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IVISKINING DlRNt-lDE'S ARMV— BELLE PLAIN LANDING ON THE POTOMAC 




CLOHER VIEWS OF BELLE PL.UN LANDING, LATE IN NOVK.MBER, 
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among the special objects of his hatred the dishonest army con- 
tractor. 

After the M-ork of the Quartermaster's Department had 
been systematized and some effort had hecn made to analyze 
costs, it appeared that the expense inenrred for each soldier's 
equipment, exclusive of arms, amounted to fifty dollars. 

For the purchase and manufacture of elotliing for the 
Federal army, it was necessary to maintain great depots in 
Xew York, Philadelphia, Hoston, Cinciimati, Ijouisvillc. In- 
dianapolis, St. Ivouis, Detroit, and Springfield, Illinois. Con- 
federate depots for similar purposes were established at Kich- 
mond. New Orleans, Memphis, Charleston, Savannah, San 
Antonio, and Fort Smith. The Confederacy was obliged to 
import most of its shoes and many articles of clothing. AVool 
was brought from Texas and Mexico to mills in the service 
of the Confederate Quartennastcr's Department. Harness, 
tents, and camp and garrison e(iiiii>age were manufactured for 
the department ui Virginia, (Georgia, I>oiiisiana, North Caro- 
lina, and Mississippi. The deiiartment's estimate to cover eon- 
tracts made in Kngland for supjilies to run the blockade dur- 
ing a single six-months' period amounted to £570,000. 

It is the conclusion of James Ford Kliodes, the historian 
of the Civil War ]>crio(I, that " never had an army been so 
well equipped with f(K)<l and clothing as was that of the North; 
never before were the comfort and welfare of the men so well 
looked after." The appropriations for the Quartermaster's 
Department alone, during the war, aggregated more than a 
billion dollars. Kxtensive frauds were perpetrated on the 
Government, not only in the clothing contracts of the first year, 
to which reference has been made, but in the transport service 
and in various transactions which were not properly checked 
imder a system of audit and disbursement that broke down alto- 
gether in the emergency of real war. In the opinion of Mr. 
Rhodes, the a<lministrators of the War Department were not 
only efficient, but aggressively honest public ser\'aiits. 
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OFFICEH AND SEHGE.\.\T IN 'Bl 
MEN OF THE SrXTH VERMONT NEAK WASHINGTON 




A HOLLOW-SQUAUK MANKlVKIt FOR THE NKW S(H.I)Ii;ilS 



This regimeat was oiganised at Bangor. Me., for three inoiilh.s' .service, iiiid left the St,il, fur Willott's 
Point, N. Y., May 14, 1861. Such was the enthiL^iasm of the moment that it wim iniistered into the United 
States service, part for two and part for three years. May 'iS, 1861. It moved to Washington on May 
30th. The first camp of the regiment was on Meridian Hill, near Washington, till July I.sf . Thelive-long 
days were spent in constant "drill, drill, drill" during thU periiwi. McCIellan wa.s fashioning the new 
levies into an army. The total populutiim of the Northern States in 18(1(1 was 21.184,305. New England's 
population was 3,135,383, or al)out one-seventh of the whole. New England's tnwps nunihered 363.102, 
over one-tenth of it-s ixijinlation, praetieally one-seventh the total muster ot forces raised in the North 
during the war, namely. 2,778,304. The New England population was distrihuti'd as follows: Maine, 
628,270; Massachuseris, I.2;(l.0fili; Wrniont. :J1.5,0()H; New Hiinipshire, 326.073; Connecticut. 460.147. and 
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SECOND MAINE INFANTRY AT CAMP JAMKSt>N. lb(-l 



RIkkIc Ishnd, 17-1.620, The number of troops that these States respectively furnished and the losses they 
incurred were: Maine. 70,107— loss, 9,3!)8; Massachusetts, 1 46, 730— loss, 13,9-12; Vermont, 33.288— loss. 
5,224; New Hampshire, 33,937— loss. 4,882; Connecticut, .55,864— loss, 5,354; and Rhode Island, 23,236— 
loss, 1,321. The total loss was thus 40,121. Maine's contribution of more than U per cent, of its popu- 
lation took the form of two repments of cavalry, one regiment of heavy artillery, seven batteries of light 
artillco', one battalion and a company of sharpshooters, with thirty-three regiments, one battalion, and 
seven companies of infantry. The Second Maine fought with the Army of the Potomac until the battle of 
Chancellorsvillc, May 1 to 5, 1863. The regiment was ordered home on the 20th of that month, and the 
three-years men were transferred to the Twentieth Maine Infantry. The regiment was mustered out 
June 9, 1863, having l(xst four officers and 135 enlisted men, killed or mortally wounded, and by disease. 
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MARSHALING THE FEDERAL ARMY 

By Chablj^s King 
BrigwVter-Generid, United States VtJunieera 

UNION men wore anxious faces early in the spring of 
1861. For months the newspapers had been filled with 
accounts of the seizure of Government forts and arsenals all 
over the South. State after State had seceded, and the New 
York Tribune, edited by Horace Greeley, had bewildered the 
North and encouraged the South by declaring that if the latter 
desired to set up a government of its own it had every moral 
right to do so. The little garrison of Fort Moultrie, in Charles- 
ton Harbor, threatened by a superior force and powerless 
against land attack, had spiked its guns on Christmas night, 
m 1860, and pulled away for Sumter, perched on its islet of 
rocks a mile from shore, hoisted the Stars and Stripes, and 
there, in spite of pitiful numbers, with a Southern-born soldier 
at its head, practically defied all South Carolina. 

The Star of the West had been loaded with soldiers and 
supplies at New York, and sent to Sumter's relief. Tlien 
South Carolina, duly warned, had manned the guns of Morris 
Island and driven her back to sea. Not content with that, 
South Carohna, the envy of an applauding sisterhood of 
Southern States, had planted batteries on every point within 
range of Sumter. All the North could see that its fate was 
sealed, and no one, when the 1st of April came, could say just 
how the North would take it. 

The second week settled the question. With one accord, 
on April 12th, the Southern guns opened on the lone fortress 
and its puny force. The next day, with the flagstaff shot away 
and the interior of the fort all ablaze, the casemates thick with 







THE FAMOUS NKW YORK SKVIvNTlI. JIST AFTER REACHINU 
WABIIINGTOX IX APRIL, 1861 



The first New York State militia regiment to reach VVashingtiJii after President Lincoln's 
call For troops, April 15, 1861, was the Seventh Infantry. The beat blood and most 
honored names in New York City were prominent in its ranks. It eventually .supphcd no 
less than 606 officers to the Union army. Veterans now Hail it ns the highest type of the 
citizen soldiers who went to the front. The old armory at the foot of Third Avenue could 
not contain the crowds that gathered. At this writing (1911) it is just being demolished. 
The Seventh left tor Washington April 19, 1861, and as it marched down Broadway 
passed such a multitude of cheering citizeiLs that its splendid band was almost unheard 
through the volume of applause. On April 24th the regiment reached Annapolis Junction, 
Marjiand. On that and the day following, with the Eighth Massachusetts for company, 
it had to patch the railway and open communications with Washington. The men were 
mustered into service on April 26th, and their camp on Meridian Hill, May 2d to 23d, was 
pointed out as a model. They took part in the occupation of .\rUngton Heights, ^'i^ginia, 
May 24th to May 26th, and assisteii in building Fort Runyon. They returned to Camp 
Cameron on the latter date, and were mustered out at New York City, June 3, 1861, hut 
those not immediately commissioned were mustered in again tlie following year, and in 1863, 
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blinding smoke, with no liope from friends, tlie giillnnt garri- 
son could ask only the mercy of the foes, and it was given 
wiUingly^ — the soldier's ])rivilege of saluting his colors and 
marching out with the honors of war. 

And then the Nortli awoke in earnest. In one day tlic 
streets of New York city, all seeming apathy the day iK-fore, 
blazed with a sudden burst of color. The Stars and Stri])cs 
were flung to the breeze from every staff and halyard; tlie 
hues of the Union flamed on every i)reast. 'J'lie transforma- 
tion was a marvel. There was but one tojjic on every tongue, 
but one thought in every heart: The flag had lx;en downed in 
Charleston Harbor, the long-tln-eatened secession had hegini, 
the very Capitol at Wasliington was endangered, the I'residcnt 
at last had spoken, in a demaiul for seventy-five thousand men. 

It was the first call of many to follow — calls that even- 
tually drew 2,300,000 men into the armies of the Union, but the 
first was the most thrilling of all, and nowhere was its effect 
so wonderful as in the city of New York. 

Not until aroused by tlie echo of the guns at Sumter 
could or would the peoj)le believe tlie South in deadly earnest. 
The press and the prophets had not half prepared them. 
Southern sympathizers had been numerous and aggressive, and 
when the very heads of the Government at Washington were 
unresentful of rei>eated violation of Federal rights and author- 
ity, what could I>e expected of a ])eopIe reared only in the 
paths of peace? The military spirit had long been dominant 
in the Soutii and correspondingly dormant in the North. The 
South was full of men accustomed to the saddle and the use 
of arms; the North had hut a handful. The South had many 
soldier schools; the North, outside of West Point, had but one 
worthy the name. Even as late as the winter of 1860 and 1861, 
young men in New York, taking counsel of far-seeing elders 
and assembling for drill, were rebuked by visiting [jedagogues 
M'bo bade them M-aste no time in " silly vanities." 

" The davs of barbaric battle are dead," said they. " The 





OFFICERS OP THE SI.M.M 'i-llKnl NEW YOHK INFANTRY 

, The Seventy-first New York Infantry, or "Second Extelaior," was organized at Camp Scott, Staten Island, New York, as the seomd 

\ trgimait uf Sickles' brigade in June, 18B1. The men Icfl tor Washington July 23d. The lower photugraph show* a group off duty, 

lounging in the brigbtsunsiiine near their canvus houses — in this case "A" tents. Tliey accompanied McClellunto thePcninsuUt, and 

■erved in all the great battles o( the Amiy of the Potomac until they were mustered out at New York City, July 30, 18(W. The regiment 

lost 6vc officers and eighty-three enlisted men killeil and murtally wounded, and two officers and seventy-three enlisted men by disease. 





MEN OF THE SEVXNTY-FIRST NEW YORK AT CAMP DOUGLAS IN 1801 
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good sense of tlie American people will ever stand between us 
and a resort to arms." The ominous rumbles from l*ensaeoIa, 
Augusta, IJaton Rouge, and San Antonio meant nothing to 
these peace proclaimers; it took the thunderclap of Sumter to 
hush them. It took the sudden and overwhelming uprising of 
April 15th to bring the hitherto confident backers of the South 
face to face with an astounding fact. 

Seventy-five thousand men needed at once! — the active 
militia called instantly to the front! I^ess than fifteen thou- 
sand regidars scattered far and wide — many of them in Texas, 
but maiidy on the Indian frontier — could the Nation muster 
in gathering toils. Many a Southern-born officer had resigned 
and joined the forces of his native State, but the rank and file, 
horse, foot, and gunners stood sturdily to their colors. Still, 
these tried and disciplined men were few and far between. 

Utterly unprepared for war of any kind, the Union lead- 
ers found themselves forced to improvise an army to defend 
their seat of Government — itself on Southern soil, and com- 
passed by hostile cities. The new flag of the seceding States 
was flaunted at Alexandria, in full view of the unfinished dome 
of the Capitol. The colors of the South were openly and 
defiantly worn in the streets of Baltimore, barring the way of 
the woidd-be rescuers. 

The veteran Virginian, General Winfield Scott, at the 
head of the United States army, had gathered a few light guns 
in Washington. His soldierly assistant. Colonel Charles 1*. 
Stone, had organized, from department clerks and others, the 
first armed body of volunteers for the defense of the threat- 
ened center, and within a few months the first-named was su- 
perseded as too old, the second imprisoned as too Southern — 
an utterly baseless charge. The one hope to save the capital 
lay in the swift assembling of the Eastern militia, and by the 
night of April 15th the long roll was thundering from the 
walls of every city armory. From Boston Common to the 
Mississippi, loyal States were wiring assurance of support. 
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While the East was pouring its thousands to Washington, the West, an unknown quantity to the Con- 
/ederai-y, wa.s rapidly organizing and sending forward its regiments. In I860, the population of Michigan 
was 748,1 H. In the t-ourse of the war Michigan furnished 87,364 soldiers, of which 14,753 gave their 
lives. At the outbreak of the war the State had a militia strength of only twenty-eight companies, 
"gS'^gBting 1,341 officers and men. The Stale appropriation for military service was only $3,000 a year. 
At the President's call for troops on April 15th, Michigan's quota was only one infantry regiment, On 
May 7th tlie Legislature met and passed an Act gi\ing the Governor power to raise ten regiments and make 
a loan of *1,000,000. On May 13th, the 6rst regiment left tor the .seat of war, fully armed and equipped. 
Public sulisiriplions were started at all ceiilers. Detroit raised $50,000 in one day as a loan to the State. 
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And that night the muster began, Massacliusetts 
promptly rallying her old line-militia in their quaint, high- 
topped shakos and long gray overcoats — the Sixth and Kighth 
regiments mustering at once. New York city was alive with 
eager but untried soldierj'. First and foremost stood her fa- 
mous Seventh, the best blood and most honored names promi- 
nent in its ranks. The old armory at the foot of Third Avenue 
could not contain the crowds that gathered. Close at hand 
mustered the Seventy-first — the " American Guard " of the 
ante-bellum days. But a few streets away, with Centre Market 
as a nucleus, other throngs were cheering about the hall where 
Michael Corcoran, suspended but the year l»efore because his 
Irishmen would not parade in h(mor of the Prince of Wales, 
was now besiegecl by fellow countrymen, eager to go with him 
and his gallant Sixty-ninth. Four blocks further, soon to be 
led by Cameron, brother to the Pennsylvania Secretary of 
War, the Highlanders were forming to the skirl of the piper 
and under the banner of the Seventy -ninth. West of Broad- 
way, Le Gal and DeTrobriand were welcoming the enthusiastic 
Frenchmen who made up the olil " red-legged Fifty-fifth," 
while, less noisily, yet in strong numbers, the Kighth, the 
Twelfth, and in Brooklyn the Fourteenth, were flocking to 
their armories and listening with bated breath to the latest 
news and orders from Washington. 

Orders came soon enough. First to march from the me- 
tropolis for the front was New York's soldierly Seventh, strid- 
ing down Broadway through countless multitudes of cheering 
citizens, their splendid band almost imheard through the vol- 
ume of applause. Never before had New York seen its great 
thoroughfare so thronged; never had it shown such emo- 
tion as on that soft April afternoon of the 19th. Prompt 
.as had been the response to marching orders, the gray column 
of the Seventh was not the first to move. The Massachusetts 
Sixth had taken the lead one day earlier, ami was even now 
battling its way through the streets of Baltimore. Barely 





This youtlifiil warrior In his "hickory" shirt looks les.s enthusiastic than his two comrades of the Fourth 
Michigan Infantry sliown on the previous page. Yet the Fouith Micliigan was with the Army of the Poto- 
mac from Bull Run to ApjKimattox. The regiment was organized at Adrian, Mich., and mustered in June 
20, 1861. It left the State for Washington on June 26th, and its first service was the advance on Manassas, 
July 16th to 41, 1861. It participated thereafter in everj" great battle of the Army of the Potomac until 
it was relieved from duty in the trenches before Petersburg, June 19, 1864. The veterans and recruits were 
then transferred to the First Michigan Infantry. The regimental loss was heavy. Twehe officers and 177 
enhsted men were killed or mortally wounded, and the loss by disease was one officer and 107 enlisted men. 
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had the Cortlandt Street Ferry bonie the last detachment of 
the Seventh across the Hudson when the newsboys were shriek- 
ing the tidings of the attack on the men of New England hy 
the mob of " blood-tubs " and " plug-uglies " in the Maryland 
city 

It takes five hours to go from New York to Washington 
to-day; it took six days that wild week in 1861. The Seventh, 
ttith the Massachusetts Eighth for com))any, had to patch the 
railway and trudge wearily, yet manfully, from Annapolis 
to the junction of the old Baltimore and Washington Rail- 
road, before it could again proceed by rail to its great recep- 
tion on Pennsylvania A\'enue in Washington. Then New 
York's second oflFering starte<l — another wonderful day in 
Gotham. In less than a week from the original call, the active 
mihtia was under arms in full ranks, and most of it en i-oute 
for the front. 

Farther west the I^ake cities — Buffalo, Cleveland. De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Chicago — each had mustered a regiment with 
its own favorite companies- — Continentals, Grays or Light 
Guards as a nucleus. Michigan. Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota each had been called u])on for a regiment, and the response 
was almost instantaneous. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, more 
populated, had tendered more than the thousands demanded. 

By the 1st of .lune, there was camped or billeted about 
Washington the cream of the State soldiery of every common- 
wealth east of the Ohio and north of the Potomac — except 
Maryland. Marjdand held aloof. Pennsylvania, asked for 
twelve thousand men. had rushed twenty thousand to the mus- 
tering officers. Massachusetts, called on for fifteen hundred, 
sent more than twice that number within two days. Ohio, 
taxed for just ten thousand, responded with twelve thousand, 
and Missouri, where Southern sentiment was rife and St. I^ouis 
almost a Southern stronghold, tumultuously raised ten thou- 
sand men, unarmed, undrilled, yet sorely needed. But for 
Nathaniel I^yon of the regular army, and the prompt muster 
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SOLDIERS FROM THE WEST IN 1861— FOURTH MICHIGAN INFANTRY 
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PNo less enthusiastic than the dster State across Lake Michigan was the then far- Western State of Wise 

 Its popuIatioL in 1860 was 305,391, and the State furnished during the war 91,327 men, or nearly 30 per 
Ecent. of the population. The State's loss in men was 12,30], Within a week after the President's call for 
I 75,000 men, April 15, 1861, Governor Randall, of Wisconsin, had thirty-six companies offered him, although 
f only one regiment was Wisconsin's quota under the Federal Government's apportionment. Within six 
Kdays the first regiment was enrolled. Wisconsin sufTered a financial panic within a fortnight after the fall 

 of Fort Sumter. Thirty-eight banks out of one hundred and nine suspended payment, but the added 
fburden failed to check tlie enthusiasm of the people. The State contained large and varied groups of 
I settlers of foreign birth. Among its troops at the front, the Ninth, Twenty-sixth, and Forty-sixth Regiments 
I were almost wholly German; the Twelfth Regiment was composed of French Canadians; the Fifteenth iif 

 ScandinaWajis; the Seventeenth of Irish, and the Third. Seventh, and Thirty-seventh contained a large 
i enrollment of Indian-s. Wisconsin's contribution of troops took the form of four regiments of cavalry, one 
■<ref^ment of hea^y artillery, thirteen batteries of light artillerj'. one company of sIian'shfKiters, and 
jfifty-four regiments of infantry. Such unanimity for the Union cause surprised the Confederacy. 






of her Union men, Missouri would early have been lost to the 
Nation. And as for Kentucky, though in grand numbers and 
gallant services her sons repudiated his action, Governor Ma- 
goffin refused a man for the defense of the general Ciovern- 
ment, or what he calle<l the " coercion " of the Southern States. 

Hut it was a motley concourse, that which gathered at 
Washington wliere all eyes were centered. The call for seventy- 
five thousand militia for three months was quickly followed by 
the call for five hundred thousand volunteers for three years, 
and such was the spirit and enthusiasm of the North that, as fast 
as they could be uniformed, faster than they could be armed, the 
great regiments of State volunteers came dustily fortli from the 
troop trains and went trudging along the length of Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, out to the waiting camps in the suburbs. Within 
the month of its arrival, the Seventh New York, led by engi- 
neers and backed by comrade militiamen, had crossed the Poto- 
mac,invaded the sacred soil of Virginia, and tossed the red earth 
mto rude fortifications. Then it had been sent home for mus- 
ter-out as musketmen, but, let this ever be remembered, to 
furnish almost instantly seven hundred officers for the newly 
organizing regiments, regular and volunteer. 

Two little classes of West I'oint cadets, graduated in May 
and June respectively, brave boys just out of their bell-but- 
toned coatees, were set in saddle and hard at work drilling 
whole battalions of raw lads from the shops and farms, whose 
elected officers were to the full as untaught as their men. 
I^ocal fame as a drillmaster of cadets or Zouaves gave many a 
young fellow command of a company; some few, indeed, like 
Ellsworth, even of a regiment. Foreign soldiers of fortune, 
seeing their chance, had hurried to our shores and tendered 
their swords, many of them who could barely speak English 
receiving high commissions, and swaggering splendidly about 
the camps and streets. Many of the regiments came headed 
by local politicians, some who, but the year gone by, had been 
fervent supporters of Southern rights and slavery. A fa\ ored 
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few came under command of soldierly, skilled young officers 
from the regular sernce, and most of them led by grave, 
thoughtful men in the prime of life who realized their resijonsi- 
bility and studied faithfully to meet the task. 

Then wonderful was the variety of uniform I It was 
marked even before McDowell led forth the raw levies to try 
their mettle at Bull Run. Among the New Yorkers were 
Highlanders in plaid "trews" (their kilts and bonnets very 
Ijroperly left at home) , the blue jackets of the Seventy-first, the 
gray jackets of the Eighth, and Varian's gimners — some of 
whom bethought them at Centreville that their time was up and 
it would be pleasanter " going home than hell-ward," as a grim, 
red-whiskered colonel, Sherman by name, said they surely 
would if they didn't quit straggling. There were half-fledged 
Zouaves, like the Fourteenth New York (Brooklyn) , and full- 
rigged Zouaves, albeit their jackets and " knickers " were gray 
and only their shirts were red — the First " Fire " of New 
York, who had lost their martial little colonel — KUsworth — 
before Jackson's shotgun in Alexandria. There were Rhode 
Islanders in pleated blue blouses — Burnsi<le's boys; there were 
far Westerners from Wisconsin, in fast-fading gray. Michi- 
gan and Minnesota each was represented by a strong regiment. 
Blenker's Germans were there, a reserve division in gray from 
head to foot. There were a few troops of regular cavalrj', their 
jackets gaudy with yellow braid and brazen shoulder scales. 
There were the grim regular batteries of Carlisle, Ricketts, 
and Griffin, their blouses somber, but the cross cannon on their 
caps gleaming with polish, such being the way of the regular. 
It was even more marvelous, later, when McClellan had come 
to organize the vast array into brigades and divisions, and to 
bring order out of chaos, for chaotic it was after Bull Run. 

The States were uniforming their soldiery as best they 
could in that summer of 1861. New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania usually in blue, the Vermonters in gray, turned- 
up with emerald, as befitted the Green Mountain boys. The 
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FIRST MINNESOTA INFAXTRV AT CAMP STONE. NEAR POOLES- 
^'ILLE, MARYLAND, IN JANUARY. 1862 

Tlie First Minnesota Lifantry was the first regiment tendered to the Govem- 
incnt, April 14, 1861. It was mustered into the serviee April 29, 1861, fourteen 
days after the President's proclamation. The regiment embarked June 23, 1861, 
for Prairie du Chien, whence it proceeded by rail to Washin^on. Its first uni- 
forms furnished by tlie State were black felt hats, black trou.sers, and red flannel 
shirts. It sen'ed throughout the war. The population of Minnesota in 1860 was 
172,023, including 2,369 Indians. It furnished 24,020 soldiers, of whom 2,584 
wore lost. While the whole people of Mlnnejiota were stri^'ing night and day to 
fill up new regiments to reenforce the national armies, they had to maintain gar- 
risons along the Indian frontiers. One garrison was at Fort Ripley, below Crow 
Wing, and another at Fort Ridgly, in Nicolett County. Fort AI>ercrombie and 
a post on the Red River fifteen miles north of Breckinridge were strongly fortified. 
In the Sioux war of 1861, from one thousand to fifteen hundred ]>ersons were 
killed, and property to the value of over half a million dollars destroyed. Most 
of tlie regiments raised for the war s<aw some service at home, fighting the Indians 
within the borders of the State. Thus the First Minnesota sent two companies 
to Fort Ridgly, one to Fort Ripley, and two to Fort AWrcrombie to quell Indian 
ui»rising3 before they dared to gather at Fort Snelling to leave the State for the 
struggle with the South. Minnesota sent two regiments and two battalions of 
cavalry, one regiment of hea\'y artillery, three batteries of light artillery, two com- 
panies of sharpshooters, and eleven infantry regiments to the front during the war. 
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one Western brigade in the newly formed Army of the Poto- 
mac came clad in )?ray throughout, not to be changed for the 
blue until late in Septeml)er. 

But for variety, New York city led the country. A sec- 
ond regiment of Fire ilouaves had been quickly formed, as 
dashing in api)earance as the first. Abram Duryee of the old 
militia (with a black-eyed, solenm-faced little regular as sec- 
ond in command, soon to become famous as a corps leader) 
marched forth at the head of a magnificent body of men, the . 
color-guard, nearly all seven-footers, all in the scarlet fez an<l 
breeches of the favorite troops of France. Zouave rig was by 
long mlds the most pleasing to the popular eye in the streets 
of the big city — and, less happily, to Southern marksmen later 
— for all in a day the improvise<l wooden barracks were throng- 
ing with eager lads seeking enlistment in the Zouave regi- 
ments. Baxter's in Philadeljihia, Farnsworth's (Second 
Fire), Duryee's (Fifth New York), Bendix's, Hawkins', and 
" Billy Wilson's " in New York. 

To cater still further to the love for the spectacular and 
the picturesque, still more distinctive regiments were author- 
ized — the Garibaldi Guard — mainly Italians, under Colonel 
D'Utassy, in a dress that aped the Bersaglieri. The D'Epi- 
neul Zouaves, French and would-be Frenchmen, in the costli- 
est costume yet devised, and destined to be abandoned before 
they were six months older. Still another French battalion, 
also in Algerian campaign rig — " Lea Enfanta Perdus." Lost 
Children, indeed, once they left New York and fell in with the 
campaigners of Uncle Sam. Then came the Chasseurs, in very 
natty and attractive dress, worn like the others until worn out 
in one real campaign, when its wearers, like the others, lost their 
identity in the universal, most unbecoming, yet eminently ser- 
viceable blue-flannel blouse and light-blue kersey trousers, with 
the utterly ugly forage cap and stout brogans of the Union 
army. 

Fanciful names they took, too, at the start, and bore 
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THE GUARD EXAMINING PASSES AT GEURGETrtWN FERRY 



So expert became the piilruls ot the provoHl-guBrd, and so thorough the precautions at hcaiiquartrrs during the first lialf-year of drill 
■nd picket duty along the Potamac. that straggling from camp to camp, especially /rom camp to town, became a thing o( the past 
Boards were stationed at the bridges and ferry-boats to examine all passes. These were granted by the regimental, brigade, or division 
ranmmanders — or by all three — and prescribed the time of departure and also the time of return. The holder was liable also to be 
popped by a patrol of the provost-guard in Washington and required to show it agab. Attempts wcrefrequently made by officers and 
«en who had overstayed their leave to tamper with the dales on their passes, but these seldom succeeded. Several officers were dis- 
aussed the service, and many a soldier suffered punishment of hard labor for this offense. Among old army racn of ISfll-CS located 
Dear Washington, tlie signature of Drake de Kay, Adjutant-General of the War Depurlment, became well-known. His signalure was 
«wui<lt!rably hirgereven than the renowned signature of John Hancock, who made his name under the Drclarallon ol Independence 
SB inscription so enontiourt that "King George would not have to take off his glasses to read it," and one not ciisily mistaken. 
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jjroudly at home but meekly enough at the front, where si^ed- 
ily the "Ellsworth Avengers" Ijecame the Forty-fourth; 
the "Brooklyn Phalanx," the Sixty-seventh; the " Kiigi- 
neers," the Thirty-eighth; the " Ijancers," the Sixth Penn- 
sylvania. Dick Rush's gallant troopers were soon known 
as the " Seventh Regulars," and well did they earn the title. 
So, too, in the West, where the " (luthrie (Irays," once Cin- 
cinnati's favorite corps, were swallowed up in the Sixth Ohio, 
and JTi St. Ijouis, where the " Fremont Rifles," " Zagonyi 
(iiiards," and " Foreign Legions " tlrew many an alien to the 
folds of the flag, and later to the dusty blue of the Union 
soldier. 

As for arms, the regiments came to the front with every 
conceivable kind, and some with none at all. The regular in- 
fantry, what there was of it, had but recently given up the 
old smooth-bore musket for the Springfield rifle, caliber 58, 
with its paper cartri<lge and conical, counter-sunk bullet; but 
Harper's Ferry Arsenal had been burned, Springfiel<l coidd 
not begin to turn out the numbers needed; Rock Island Arse- 
nal was not yet built, and so in many a regiment, flank com- 
panies, only, received the rifle, the other eight using for months 
the old smooth-bore with its " buek-and-ball " cartridge, good 
for something within two hundred yards and for nothing 
beyond. 

Even of these there were enough for only the first few 
regiments. Vast purchases, therefore, were made abroad, 
England selling us her Enfields, with which the fine Vermont 
brigade was first armed, and France and Belgium parting with 
thousands of the huge, brass-bound, ponderous " carabines d, 
tige " — the Belgian guns with a spike at the bottom to expand 
the soft leaden bullet when " rammed home." With this 
archaic blunderbus whole regiments were burdened, some for- 
eign-born volunteers receiving it eagerly as "from the old coun- 
try," and therefore superior to anything of Yankee invention. 
But their confidence was short lived. One day's march, one 
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TASTING THE SOII' 
A FORMALITY SOON ABANDONED 



One of the formalities soon abaTidoned after tlie soldiers took the field was 
that of tastiiif^ the soup. Here it appears as observed at ttie camp of the 
31st Pennsylvania near Washington, in 18fil. This duty fell to one of the 
officers of each company, and its object was to di.s('o\'er whether the soup 
was sufficiently strong to pass nuister with the men, hut as the war went on 
the men themselves became the only "tasters." The officers had too many 
other pressing duties to perform, and the handling of the soup, when there 
was any, became the simple matter of ladling it out to men who were 
only too glad to fill up their cans and devour the contents. The hunting- 
born on the hat of the man leaning on his gim just behind the officer be- 
tokens the infantry'. It was a symbol adopted from European armies, 
where the hunter became by a natural process of evolution the chasseur or 
light infantryman. In the Union armies the symbol was stretched to 
cover all the infantry. The presence of the feather in his hat also indicates 
that thi.s photograph was taken early in the war. After the first cam- 
paign such superfluous decorative insignia were gencraUy discarded. 
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short hour's shooting, and all predilection for such a weapon 
was gone forever. 

And then the shoes with which the Federals reached the 
front 1 Not one pair out of four would have borne the test of 
a ten-mile tramp, not one out of ten would have stood the 
strain of a ten-days' march, and those that first took their 
places, the make of contractors, were even worse. Not until 
the " Iron Secretarj'," Stanton, got fairly into swing did con- 
tractors begin to learn that there was a man to dread in the 
Department of War, but Stanton had not even been suggested 
in the fall of 1861. Simon Cameron, the venerable Pennsyl- 
vania politician, was still in office. SIcClellan, the young, 
commanding general was riding diligently from one review to 
another, a martial sight, accompanied by his staff, orderlies, 
and escort. 

The weather was perfect along the Potomac that gorgeous 
early autumn of 1861. The beautiful wooded heights were 
crowned with camps; the plains and fields were white with 
snowy tentage ; the dust hung lazily over countless drill- 
grounds and winding roadways; the bands were out in force 
on every afternoon, filling the soft, sunshiny air with martial 
melody ; the camps were thronged with smile-wreathed visitors, 
men and women from distant homes; the streets of Washing- 
ton were crowded, and its famous old caravanseries prospered, 
as never before, for never had the Nation mustered in such over- 
whelming strength as here about the sleepy old Southern " city 
of magnificent distances " — a tawdry, shabby town in all con- 
science, yet a priceless something to be held against the world 
in arms, for the sacred flag that floated over the columned 
White House, for the revered and honored name it bore. 

In seven strong divisions, with three or four brigades 
in each, " Little Mac," as the volunteers rejoiced to call him, 
had organized his great army as the autumn waned, and the 
livelong days were spent in the constant drill, drill that was 
absolutely needed to impart cohesion and discipline to this vast 




OFFICERS OF THE FOURTH NEW JKHSKV RKGIMKNT, 



ThU Ihrce-monllis regimtnt was [arnial nt Trcnlon, N. J., in April, 1861, aud arrive.1 at Waahingtoo on May flUi. Il waa on duty 

at Meridian Hill until Mny iilh, vihpn it took part in the occupatiuD of Arlingtxin Heights. It participated in the battle of Bull Run. 

July ^l.-l, ami Ion d:i>ii liiliT w:ii iiiij-l'TiJ ..iil iit llio csiiiniliim nt its term o! servicf. New Jersey eonlributed llirec regi- 

  I  . . I - .-irn.'nta <it infantry to the I'nion armies during lie war. 





THE IXJLRTII NEW JEIttiEV ON THE BANKS OF THE POTOMAC. 1861 
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array, mostly American bred, and hitherto unschooletl in dis- 
cipline of any kind. \\'hen McDowell marched his militiamen 
forward to attack Beauregard at Bull Run, they swarmed all 
over the adjacent country, picking berries, and plundering 
orchards. Orders were things to obey only when they got 
ready and felt like it, otherwise " Cap " — as the company com- 
mander was hailed, or the " orderly," as througliout the war 
very generally and improperly the first sergeant was called — 
might shout for them in vain. " Cap," the lieutenant, the ser- 
geant — all, for that matter— were in their opinion creatures of 
their own selection and, if dissatisfied with their choice, if of- 
ficer or non-commissioned ofiicer ventured to assert himself, 
to " put on airs," as our early-day militiamen usually expressed 
it, the power that made could just as soon, so they supposed, 
unmake. 

It took many weeks to teach them that, once mustered into 
the service of " Uncle Sam," this was by no means the case. 
They had come reeling back from Bull Kun, a tumultuous 
mob of fugitives, some of whom halted not even nn reaching 
AVashington. It took time and sharp measures to bring tlicm 
back to tlieir colors and an approximate sense of their duties. 
One fine regiment, indeed, whose soldierly colonel was left 
dead, found itself disarmed, deprived of its colors, discredited, 
and a dozen of its self-selected leaders summarily court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced for mutiny. It took time and severe meas- 
ures to bring officers and men back from Wasliington to camp, 
thereafter to reappear in town only in their complete uniform, 
and with the written pass of a brigade commander. 

It took more time and many and many a lesson, hardest 
of all, to teach them that the men whom tliey had known for 
years at home as " Squire " or " Jedge," " Bob " or " Billy," 
could now only he respectfully addressed, if not referred to, as 
captain, lieutenant, or sergeant. It took still longer for the 
American man-at-arms to realiy-e that there was good reason 
why the self-same " Squire " or " Jedge " or even a " Bob " 
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OFFICERS OF THE EIGHTH NEW YOIIK STATE MILITIA INFAMKY, ARLINGTON IlElGHIti, \1HGIXIA, 1801 



There were three organiMitioiis from Xuw 
York Slate known an the Eijjlith liifanlrj — 
the Eighth RrgiraenL Slalv Mililiu Inriintry, 
or "Washingtun Grays"; thp Eighth Regi- 
ment Infunlry. or "Firat German Rifles"; 
and the Eighlli Regiment Nalionnl Guanl 
InT&ntT}-. Tlie second (if these was oreaiiiHil 
Mt New Y^jrlt and miiatered in April ^% 
latil. It Ipft for Washington on May ilHli. 
rved in tiic 
iJefenws of Wanhini^on till July 16, 1801; 
advanced lu Manassas, ^'a.. on that ilali'. 
and took part in the bailie of Bull Run July 
aist. It did duty in the dcfcnsc-i of Wash- 
ington, with vari 
■aneeH, till April. 1862, and then went to thr^ 
SiinMndoab Valley, where it fought in the 




ImIIIc of Cross Keys. Back to the Rappa- 

bannork, and service atGrovrton and second 
Riill Run, and it was niuster«l out on April 
Sa, 18(13. The day before being mustered 
oul, the three-years mpn were consolidoted 
into a company and transferred to the 
Sisty-ciKhlh Rngiracnl of New York InTuu- 
tr.y. May 5, 1863. The n-giment lost ninety 
men, killed and wounded, and one officer 
(tnd forty-two enlisted men by Jiseaae. The 
third organization was a three months regi- 
ment, organiccd May 29. 180:^, which did 
duly in the defeases of Washington till S<>p- 
tember Dlh of that year, and was again 
mustered into serviceforthirty days in June, 
lHB:t, and sent to Harrishurg, Pi. It was 
mustered out at New York City. July 83, 1B63. 
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or " Billy " of the year agone, could not now be accosted or 
even passed without a soldierly straightening-up, and a prompt 
lifting of the open hand to the visor of the cap. 

All through the months of August and September, the 
daily grind of drill by squad, by company, by battalion was 
pursued in the " hundred circling camps " about Washington. 
Over across the Long Bridge, about the fine old homestead of 
the Lees, and down toward Alexandria the engineers had 
traced, and the volunteers had thrown up, strong lines of for- 
tification. Then, as other brigades grew in discipline and pre- 
cision, the lines extended. The Vermonters, backed by the 
Western brigade, crossed the Chain Bridge one moonless night, 
seized the opposite heights, and within another day staked out 
Forts Ethan Allen and Slarcy, and ten strong regiments fell 
to hacking down trees and throwing up parapets. Still fur- 
ther up the tow-path of the sleepy old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, the men of Massachusetts, New York, and Minnesota 
made their lodgment opposite Edwards' Ferry, and presently 
from Maryland Heights down to where Anacostia Branch joins 
the Potomac, tbe northern shore bristled everywhere with the 
bayonets of the Union, and with every sun the relentless drill, 
drill, drill went on. 

At break of day, the soldier lads were roused from slum- 
ber by the shrill rattle of the reveille. Following the methods 
of the ^Mexican War, every regiment had its corps of drummers 
and fifers, and stirring music did the youngsters make. The 
mists rolled lazily from the placid reaches of the Potomac 
until later banished by the sun, and doctors agreed that miasma 
lurked in every breath, and that coffee, piping hot, was the 
surest antidote. And so each company formed for reveille 
roll-call, tin cup in hand, or slung to the haversack in those 
regiments whose stern, far-sighted leaders required their men 
to appear full panoplied, thereby teaching them the soldier 
lesson of keeping arms, equipment, and clothing close at hand, 
where they could find them instantly, even in the dark. It 





TWELFIH SEW YORK INFANTRY AT fAMl' ANUEltSON, 1H61 



I The painfully new uniforms, and the attitudes that show how heavy the gold lat-e lay on unaccustomed 
arms, betoken the first year of the war. This three-months regiment sailed from New York for Fortress 

I Monroe, Virginia, April 21, 1861; it arrived April 23d, and continued to Annapolis and Washington. It 
was mustered in on May i, 1861, and a.s.signed to Mansfield's command. It took part in the advance into 
Virginia May 23d, and the occupation of Arlin^on Heights the following day. It was there that, under 
the supcr\Tsion of the Engineer Corps, its members learned that a .soldier must dig as well as fight, and their 
aching backs and blistered hands soon made them forget their spruce, if awkward, appearant-e indicated 
in this photograph. Ten strong regiments were set to hacking down trees and throwing up parapets for 
Forts Ethan Allen and Marcy, staked out by the boys from Vermont. These New York volunteers were 

L ordered to join Patterson's army on July 6th, and were part of the foree that failed to detain Johnston in 

I the Shenandoah Valley. With his fresh troops Johnston was able to turn tbe tide in favor of the Confeder- 

s on the field of Bull Run, July 2!st. They bore themselves well in a skirmish near Martinsburg, Va., 

Q July 12th. On the 5th of August they were mustered out at New York City. Many, however, reenlisted. 








was not the best of coffee the commissaries senxd in 1861, but 
never did coffee taste better than in the keen air of those earlj 
misty mornings, and from those battered mugs of tin. 

Customs varied according to the caprice of brigade or 
regimental commander, but in many a battalion in that earl\ 
day Army of the Potomac, a brief, brisk drill in the manual 
followed reveille; then "police" and sprucing-up tents and 
camp, then breakfast call and the much relished, yet often an 
athematized, bacon, with abundant loaves from Major Beck 
with's huge Capitol bakery, and more steaming tins of coffee 
Then came guard-mounting, with the band out, and the details 
in their best blue and brightest brasses, with swarms of men 
from every company, already keen critics of the soldiership 
of the adjutant, the sergeants, and rival candidates for orderly, 
for the colonel and the officer-of-the-day. 

Later still, the whole regiment formed on the color line, 
and with field-officers in saddle — many of them mightily un- 
accustomed thereto — and ten stalwart companies in line, 
started forth on a two or three hours' hard battalion drill, field- 
officers furtively peeping at the drill books, perhaps, yet daily 
growing more confident and assured, the men speedily becom- 
ing more springy and muscular, and companies more and more 
machine-like. 

Back to camp in time for a brush-off, and then " fall to " 
with vigorous appetite for dinner of beef and potatoes, pork 
and beans, and huge slabs of white bread, all on one tin plate, 
or a shingle. Then time came for a " snooze," or a social game, 
or a stroll along the Potomac shore and a call, perhaps, on a 
neighboring regiment; then once again a spring to ranks for 
a sharp, spirited drill by company; and then the band would 
come marching forth, and the adjutant with his sergeant- 
major, and " markers," with their little guidons, would ap- 
pear; the colonel and his field seconds would sally forth from 
their tents, arrayed in their best uniforms, girt with sash and 
sword, white-gloved and precise, and again the long line would 
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EIGHTH NEW YORK, 1861 

This regiment was organized for 
three months' sen'ice in April, 1861, 
and left for Washington on April 
80th. It was known as the " Wash- 
ington Grays." It did duly in the 
defenses of Washington until July, 
and took part iu tlie battle of Bull 
Run on Jnly *lst- It «'»« attached 
to Porter's first brigade. Hunter's 
second division, MeDowell's .\rmy 
of Northeast Virginia. On August 
2, 1861, it was mustered out at New 
York City. All of the fanciful regi- 
mental naine.s, an well as their varie- 
gated uniforms, di.s appeared soon 




after the opening of the war, and 
the "Grays," "Avengers," "Lan- 
eers," and "Rifles" became mere 
numerical units, while the regi- 
ments lost their identity in the uni- 
versal blue flannel blouse and light- 
blue kersey trou.sers, with the utterly 
ugly forage cap and stout brogans 
of the Union armies — a uniform that 
was most unl)eeoming, yet emi- 
nently se^^■iceable for rough work 
and actual warfare. The Eighth 
New York, for instance, at tlie bat- 
tle of Hull Run, was mistaken sev- 
eral times for a Confederate regi- 
ment, although the error was always 
discovered in the nick of time. 



MEN OF THE EIGHTH REGIMENT, NEW YORK STATE MILITIA INFANTRY, 1861 
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form for tlie closing, stately ceremony of the day — the martial 
dress-parade. 

It was at this hour that the great army, soon to be known 
as the Army of the Poti>niac, seemed at its hest. Many of the 
regiments had been able to draw the picturesque black felt hat 
and feather, the ugly, straight-cut, single-breasted coat of tht 
regular service, and, M'ith trousers of sky blue, and glistening 
black waist, and shoulder-l>elt, and spotless white gloves to 
jiride themselves that they looked like regulars. Man\ ol 
them did. 

Excellent were the bands of some of the Eastern regi 
inents. an<l throngs of visitors came out from Washington to 
hear the stirring, spirited music and to view the martial pa 
geant. Often McClellan, always with his staff, would watch 
the work from saddle, his cap-visor pulled well down over his 
keen eyes. Occasionally some wandering soldier, on pass fiom 
neighboring camp, would .shiwk the military sensibilities of \et 
eran officers by squirming through the guard lines and otfermg 
the little general-in-chief a chance to " shake hands with an old 
Zouave." 

Once it happened in front of a whole brigade, and I heard 
him say "Certainly " before a scan(lali/.ed aide-de-camp, or 
corporal of the guard, could hustle the intnider. grinning and 
triumphant, away from the imposing front of the cavalcade. 

Time and again, in open barouche, witli not a sign of 
escort, guard, or secret-ser\'ice officer, there would come the 
two foremost statesmen of the day; one of them just rising 
above his companion and great rival of the East — as he had 
already overcome his great antagonist, the " Little Giant of 
the West "^and rising so steadily, rising so far above any 
and all contemporaries that, within another year, there lived 
no rival to his place in the hearts of the Nation, and within the 
compass of the two generations that followed, none has yet ap- 
proached it. Tall, lank, angular, even awkward, but simple 
and unpretentious, cordial and kindly and sympathetic alike 
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SCIENCE IN 

THE TRAINING 

or AN ARMY 

^lic stout sergeant in front of Uic 
■djutotil's tiiit probably lost some 
treigtit 'luTJDg the process used l>y 
Gencml Gror^ B. McC'lelliin to make 
■o umy out of the raw materiiil wliicb 
flocked to Wmhington in the sunmitT 
•ud (nil of 1801. Through n.nsLtii! 
drill the volunteers spe«^Jily I..-.niji.> 
more springj' nod muscular, iiinl lln- 
COWpiUlics (iflily more nnil iuoil' iiiii- 
duae-like. The nmline waa miirli the 
anme throughout the vnriouis fani|>-i. 
At break of day the aohlier la-is »rr<- 
roused by the hurried nuteii ••( lIm' 
leveille. Hot raffec was served I.; 
guard against the uiiasinutie nii-i.'^. 
and the repmenta were required \,y 
tiuir stem, far-sighted Ic'nders ii. 
■ppou tuU-paaoplipd, thercb}' leani- 
ing the soldier lesson of keeping unns. 
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equipment, and eluthing elose at liand, 
where they could he found instantly, 
even in tlie dark. This was a lesson 
nhicfa proved invaluable many a, time 
hiter in the wur. In many a regiment 
:i brief, brisk drill in the manual 
followed reixille; then "poliee" and 
spnicing up tents and camp, then 
breakfast rail. Kent came guard 
mounting, and later still the whole 
regiment formed on the color line, and 
stnrted forth on a two or three hours' 
hard butlulion drill. By the time 
General McC'lellan was ready to move 
his army to the Peninsula they had 
learned much of the lesson that they 
were to put to praetical use. They 
could march under the burning sun ur 
through thedrenching rain with equal 
indifference, and their outdoor life had 
inured them to exposure thai would 
have meant Bunatroke on one hand, 
or pneumonia and death on the other, 
a few months earlier in the war. 
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to colonel, corporal, or drum-boy, Abraham Lincoln sprawled 
at his ease, with William H. Seward sitting primly by his side 
—the President and the Premier — the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary of State — the latter, his confident opponent 
for the nomination but the year agone, his indulgent adviser 
a few months back, but now, with wisdom gained through 
weeks of mental contact, his admiring and loyal second. 

It was characteristic of our people that about the knoll 
where sat McClellan, in statuesque and soldierly pose, his aides, 
orderlies, and escort at his back, there should gather an admir- 
ing throng, while about the carriage of the dark-featured, black- 
whiskered, black-coated, tall-hatted civilian there should be 
but a little group. It was characteristic of McClellan that he 
should accept tliis homage quite as his due. It was character- 
istic of Lincoln that he did not seem to mind it. " I would 
hold McClellan 's horse for him," he was sadly saying, just one 
year later, " if he would only do something." 

Only a few days after this scene at Kalorama.all the camps 
along the Potomac about the Chain Bridge were roused to a 
sudden thrill of excitement at the roar of cannon in brisk action 
on the Lewinsville road. General " Baldy " Smith had sent 
out a reconnaissance. It had stumbled into a hornet's nest of 
Confederates; it needed help, and Griffin's regulars galloped 
forward and into batterj'. For twenty minutes there was a 
thunderous uproar. A whole division stood to arms. The fir- 
ing ended as suddenly as it began but not so the excitement 
To all but two regiments within hearmg that was the first 
battle-note their ears had ever known — how fearfulh familiar 
it was soon to be! — and then, toward sunset who should come 
riding out from Washington, with a bigger staff and escort 
than ever, but our hero, "Little Mac and with enthusiasm 
unbounded, five thousand strong the bo\s flung themsehes 
about him, cheering like mad, and after the American manner 
demanding " speech." That was the daj he said. We \e bad 
our last defeat; we have made our last retreat and then 
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PLEASANT DAYS IN 01 MUt VOUNTEF.RS FROM EAST AND WEST 



After the rariuus drills tlirough the <liiy in tlic 

cusps about Wnsliington in the full of IHOl, 

the mm had time for a "sdoo^" or a social 

f^me. They would HtroU along the shore of 

the Potomac, their minds full of the great 

comp — how Kreol nnil lerrible thov 

r — or rail perhaps on friends in a 

i^boriug repiuent to discuss what Mo 

was Ruinj; to do Lo the Confeileralps 

lb his wcll-disriplini'd nnny in the aprinj;. 

•y did not suspect that "Little Mac" wus 

to he deposed for Buraside. and tlint the com- 

faand of the Amiy of the Putoiaiie was to piiss 

I Hooker and then tii Meude. In Ihc 

time, the tUr of Grant wiis to ri»' 

ily in the West, and he was finally to 

the Army of the Polomac to victorj-. All 

things were hidden to these men of lhi> 

ith New York State Militia Infantry in 

pieturesijue grav uuifornis. They have 







already some of the rough and ready i 
iippearnncc, m have their Wes 
I l-'uurth Michigan) in the smaller pietiirc. At 
l)ie outset of the war there was no regular or 
[irescrlbed uniform, and in many regiments 
iNich company varied from the others. One 
ciimpuny mifiht even be clad in red, another 
in gra.v. another in blue, and still another in 
white. Since the South had rrpments in gra.v 
iiniform and many of the men of the Xtjrth 
were clad in gray, at the first Imltle of Bull 
Itun some fatal mislnkes occurred, and soldiers 
(ired upon their own friends. Thereafter all 
the soldiers of the I'nion anny were dn'ssod 
practically alike in blue, with slight variations 
in the color of insEgnia to designate cavalry, 
iirtillery, and infantry. Head covering varieii, 
many regiments wearing black hats. Dur- 
ing the last years of the war individual soldiers 
wore hats — usually black — on the march. 
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followed the confident prediction that the war would he " short, 
sharp, and decisive." In unb()un<led faith and fervor, old and 
young, they yelled their acclamations. Was there ever a com- 
mander hy whom " the l)oys " stood more loyally or lovingly? 

A few days later still, on the Virginia slopes south of the 
Chain Bridge, where was stationed a whole brigade of " the 
boys " — Green Mountain boys principally, though stalwart 
lads from Maine, Wisconsin, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
were there also, prejiarations were in pnigress for a tragic 
scene. There had l»een some few instances of sentries falling 
asleep. Healthy farm-boys, bred to days of lalwr in the sun- 
shine, and correspondingly long hours of sleep at night, could 
not always overcome the drowsiness that stole upon them when 
left alone on picket. An army might be imperiled— a lesson 
must be taught. A patrol had come upon a young Vermonter 
asleep on post. A court martial had tried and sentenced, and 
to that sentence General Smith had set the seal of his approval. 
For the soldier-crime of sleeping on guard. Private Scott was 
to be shot to death In sight of the Vermont brigade. 

A grave would be dug ; a coffin set beside it ; the pale-faced 
lad would he led forth; the chaplain, with bowed head and 
quivering lips, would speak his final word of consolation; the 
firing-party — a dozen of his own brigade — would be marched 
to the spot, subonlinate, sworn to obey, yet dumbly cursing 
their lot ; the provost-marshal would give the last order, while 
all around, in long, rigid, yet trembling lines, a square of sol- 
diery would witness a comrade's death. But on the eve of the 
appointed day, the great-hearted Lincoln, appealed to by sev- 
eral of the lad's company, went himself to the Chain Bridge, 
had a long conversation with the young private and sent him 
back to his regiment, a free man. The President of the United 
States could not suffer it that one of his boys should be shot to 
death for being overcome by sleep. He gave his young soldier 
life only that the lad might die gloriously a few months later, 
heading the dash of his comrades upon the Southern line at 
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Lee's Mill — sending, with his last breath, a message to the Pres- 
ident that he had tried to live up to the advice he had given. 

It was indeed a formative period, that first half-year of 
drill, picket duty, and preparation along the Potomac, and so 
 expert became the patrols of the provost guard, so thorough 
the precautions at headquarters, that straggling from camp to 
camp, especially from camp to town, became a thing of the 
past. Except a favored few, like the mounted orderlies, or 
messengers, men of one brigade knew next to nothing of those 
beyond their hues. Barely three miles back from the Potomac, 
up the valley of Rock Creek, was camped an entire division, 
the Pennsylvania Reser\'es, in which the future leader of the 
Army of the Potomac was modestly commanding a brigade. 

Just across the Chain Bridge, he who was destined to 
become his great second, proclaimed " superb " at Gettysburg, 
was busily drilling another, yet the men under George G. 
Meade and those under Winfield S. Hancock saw nothing of 
each other in the fall of 1861. 

Over against Washington, the Jerseymen under dashing 
Philip Kearny brushed with their outermost sentries the 
picket lines of " Ike Stevens' Highlanders," camped at Chain 
Bridge, yet so little were the men about Arlington known to 
these in front of the bridge, that a night patrol from the one 
stirred up a lively skirmish with the other. In less than a year 
those two heroic soldiers, Kearny and Stevens, were to die in 
the same fight only a few miles farther out, at Chantilly. 
Only for a day or two did the " Badgers," the " Vermonters," 
and the " Knickerbockers " of King's, Smith's, and Stevens' 
brigades compare notes with the so-called " California Regi- 
ment," raised in the East, yet led by the great soldier-senatbr 
from the Pacific slope, before they, the " Californians," and 
their vehement colonel marched away along the tow-path to 
join Stone's great division farther up stream. 

Three regiments, already famous for their drill and dis- 
cipline had preceded them, the First Minnesota, the Fifteenth 
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A DRESS PARADE OF THE SEVENTEENTH NEW YORK IN IHfil 

New York's Seventeenth Infantry Volunteers entered the war as the "Westchester Chasseurs." 
It was organized at New York City and mustered in for two years. Colonel H. Seymour Lansing 
in (.-onimand. The regiment left for Washington June 21, 1861, and was stationed near Miner's 
Hill, just across the District of Columbia line, a mile and a half from Fails Church. It fought on 
the Peninsula, at the second Bull Run, at Antietara, Fredericksburg, and Chanccllorsville, and 
took part in the famous "mud march" January 80 to 24, 1803. On May IS. 1863, the three-years 
men were detached and assigned to a battalion of New York volunteers, and on June 23, 1883, 
were transferred to the 146th New York Infantry. The regiment was mustered out Juae 2, 
I80S, having lost during service five officers and thirty-two enlisted men killed and mortally 
wounded, and three officers and thirty-seven enlisted men by disease. 




THE SEVENTEENTH NEW YORK AT MINERS HiLL. NEAR WASHINGTON 






It was not often during 
army life that theadviiii- 
tage of churches or |) laces 
of religious worship were 
available to the troops in 
the field. HTien chap- 
lains were connected with 
regiments in active ser- 
vice, any iniprovLscd teni 
or barrel for an altivr or 
pulpit was utilized fur 
the minister's benctil. 
Tlie question of denom- 
ination rarely entered 
the minds of the men. 
^XTicre a chnreh edifirr 
was near the camps, nr 
when located near sotiic 
villiige or city, serv'ices 
were held within the edi- 
fice, but this was \ery 
infrequent. The cam]> 
at Arlington Heights was 
located directly opposite 
Washington and George- 
town, D. C, overlooking 
the banks of the Potomac 
River on the Virgin! ;i 
aide. The Ninth Massa- 
chusetts was a regiment 
composed of Irish vohm- 
teers from the vicinily of 
Boston, The Catholic 
chaplaias were veiy as- 
siduous in their atten- 
tion to the ritual of tlie 
Church, even on the 
tented field. Many of 
these chaplains have 

since risen to high positions in the Church. Archbishop Ireland was one of these splendid and 
devoted men. An example of the fearless devotion of the Catholic chaplains was the action 
of Father Corby, of the Irish Brigade, at the battle of Gettysburg. As the brigade was alxiut to 
go into the fiercest fighting at the c-enter of the Federal line and shot and shell were already reaching 
its ranks, at the solicitation of Father Corby it was halted, and knelt; standing upon a projecting rock, 
the brave father rendered absolution to the soldiers according to the rites of the Catholic Churdi. 
A few minutes later the brigade had plunged to the \cry tliick of the fierce fighting at the "Loop." 
tlODl 




FATHER SCULLY PREACmNG TO THE NINTH 

MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT 




SERVICE FOR THE RECRUITS AT CAMP CASS, 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, VIRGINU, 1861 



Attentive and solemn are the faces of these men new to warfare, facing dangers as yet unknown, wliile they 
listen to Father Scully's earnest words. Not a few of the regiments in the Union armies were led ljy minis- 
ters who assisted in organizing them, and then accepted the command. Wlien tiie Fiftieth New York 
Engineers were stationed in front of Petersburg, Virginia, they made a rustic place of worship, spire and all, 
after the model of their winter-quarters. A photograph of this soldier-built edifice is shown on page 257. 
The muskets and glistening bayonets of the soldiers, leaning against the fence in the foreground of the 
Petersburg picture, contrast vividly with the peaceful aspect of the little church — au oasis in a desert. 
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and Twentieth Massachusetts, followed by longing hearts and 
admiring eyes, for rumors from Edwards' Ferry told of fre- 
quent forays of Virginia horse, and the stories were believed 
and these noted regiments envied by those held back here for 
other duty. The Fortieth New York, too, had gone — Tam- 
many Hall's contribution to the Union cause — Tammany that 
a year back had been all pro-slavery. Something told the fel- 
lows that grand opportunity awaited those favored regiments, 
and something like a pall fell over the stunned and silent camps 
^vhen late October brought the news of dire disaster at Ball's 
Bluff. Baker, the brave Union leader, the soldier-senator, the 
Iiero of Cerro Gordo, the intimate friend of Abraham Ivincolii, 
shot dead, pierced by many a bullet — Raymond Lee and many 
of his best officers wounded or captured — the Fifteenth and 
Twentieth Massachusetts tricked, ambushed, and driven in be- 
wilderment into the Potomac, brave and battling to the last, 
yet utterly overwhelmed. 

No wonder there was talk of treachery! No wonder the 
young faces in our ranks were grave and sad ! Big Bethel, Bull 
Run, Ball's BhifF — three times had the Federals clashed uith 
these nimble foemen from the South, and every clash bad 
wrought humihation. No wonder the lessons sank home, foi 
young hearts are impressionable, and far more than half the 
rank and file of the Army of the Potomac was under twentj 
one — far more than a third not then nineteen years of age 
With all its fine equipment, its rapidly improving arms, its 
splendid spirit that later endured through every trial, defeat 
and disaster, with all its drills, discipline, and preparation, the 
army East and West — Potomac, Ohio, or Tennessee, had j et 
to learn the bitter lessons of disastrous battle, had yet to with 
stand the ordeal by fire. It took all the months of that forma- 
tive period, and more, to fit that army for the fearful task 
before it, but well did it learn its lesson, and nobly did it do its 
final duty. 
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GENERAL MARCUS J. WHKiHT, ON PAGES 80-110 OF VOLUME I. MORE OF 
SUCH PREVIOUSLY UNPUBLIHHED PHOTOGRAPHS APPEAR IN VOLUME Ul, 
PAGES 169-171. WITH THE THREF, CHAPTERS THAT FOLLOW ARE PRESENTED 
AN EVEN L.\RGER NUMBER OF WAE-TIMR CONFEDERATE PHOTOCiBAPHS. ALL 
THE SERIES ABOVE REFEtUtEU TO WERE NEVER BEFORE REPRODUCED, OR 
EVEN collected; IN FACT, THE VERY EXISTENCE OF SUCH FAITHFUL CON- 
TEMPOB.4.RY RECORDS REMAINED UNKNOWN TO MOST VETERANS AND HIS- 
TORIANS UNTIL THE PUBLICATION OF THIS "PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY." THE 
OPPORTUNITY THUS FURNISHED TO STtiDV THE VOLUNTEERS OF THE CON- 
FEDEUACYASTIIEY CAMPED AND DRILLED AND PREPARED FOR WAR 18 UNIQUE. 




A VIVID "GLIMl-SK OF THE CONFKl>i;i{AI T. ARMY"— 1861 

Tliis spirited photograph by Edwards of New Orleans suggests more than volumes of history could tell of 
the enthusiasm, the hope, with which the young Confederate volunteers, with their queerly variegated 
equipment, sprang to the defense of their land in '01 . Around this locality in Florida some of the very earliest 
operations centered. Fort McRee and the adjacent batteries had passed into Confi-deratc hands on January 
1?, 1861, when Lieutenant Adam J. Slcmmer withdrew with his eighty-two men to Fort Pickens in Pensacola 
Harbor. The lack of conventional mihtary uniformity shown abo\'e must not be thought exceptional. Con- 




INSIDE TUK BATIERY XOirj'H (ir Fdli'l' M- [ii;H AT I'KNSACOLA 



Iterate camps aiid men in general pretended to nothing like Uie "smartness" of the well-equipped boys 
in blue. Weapons, however, were cared for. .\i\ through the Southern camps, soldiers could be found 
busily imlishing their muskets, swords, and bayonets with wood ashes well moistened. "Bright muskets" 
and " tattered uniforms " went together in the Army of Northern Virginia, Swords, too, were bright in Florida, 
judging from the two young volunteers flourishing theirs in the photograph. This is one of the batteries 
which hiter btinibardcd Fort Pickens and the Union fleet. It was held by the Confederates until May 2, 18fl«. 




GLIMPSES OF THE CONFEDERATE 
ARMY 

By Randolph H. McKim, D.D. 

fjiie Fimt I.ientenunt, and A. D. C. Sd Brigade, Arnty of Xorlhem ilrgitiiii 

[This cliajiter was prepared by Dr. NFcKim at tlie request of the Editors 
of the " Photographic History of the Civil War " to describe the Confederate 
army from the stand[>oint of the individual and to bring out conditions under 
which tlie war was waged l»y that army, as well as to sliow the differences 
lietween those conditions and the life and activity of the Union army. The 
following pages are written under the limitations imposed by these conditions.] 

WRITERS on the Civil War frequently speak of the 
Southern army as " the Secession army." Yet the 
most illustrious leaders of that army, Robert E. Lee and 
" Stonewall " Jackson, to name no more, were in fact opposed 
to secession; though when Virginia at length withdrew from 
the Union, they felt bound to follow her. I think it likely 
indeed that a very large proportion of the conspicuous and 
successful officers, and a like proportion also of the men who 
fought in the ranks of the Confederate armies were likewise 
originally Union men- — opposed, at any rate, to the exercise of 
the right of secession, even if they believed that the right 
existed. 

It will be remembered that months elapsed between the 
secession of the Gulf States and that of the great border States. 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, which furnished so 
large a proportion of the soldiers who fought for the Southern 
Confederacy. But, on the 15th of April, 1861, an event oc- 
curred which instantly transformed those great States into Se- 
cession States— the proclamation of Abraham Lincoln calling 
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C. R. M. Puhl^ of RichuioDil. Virginia. linim-mBJor of the crack Richmond n-gimmt, the First Viripnia, presented a roagnifiCTnt aighl 

indtvd, when this photograph was tnkrn in April. 1861. The Army of Northern Virginia did notfiad bands and bearskin hatsprrfcruble 

tu food, and both the former soun disappcureil. while the supply of tiie latter bi-eame only inti-rniittent. Bunds, howei'rr, still played 

thoirport now ami then in tht- Virginia men's fighting. Ilaiid Homer Bales rwonls that when Karly descended on Washington a scout 

reported to Genera] Hardin at Fort Steven-i: "The enemy are preparing to make a grand assault on this fort to-niglit. They are 

I tearing down feners and are moving to the right their bands plajing. Can't you hurry up the Sixth Corps?" Many of lie regiments 

' nused among men of wrallli and culture in the larger cities of the Confederacy were splendidly equipped at the outset of the war. 

; Captain Alexander Duncan nf the Geiirgia Ilussani. of Savaimah, is authority for the slHtentcnt that the regiment spent »25,0C(I cm its 

initial outfit. He iilso adds Ih.il at the di.ii' of tlie war tlic uniforms of this company noulcl l]B\e brougbl about t«cnty-fivc ciiit*. 
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upon them to furnish their quota of troops to coerce the se- 
ceded States hack into the Union. Even the strongest Fed- 
eralists, like Hamilton, had, in the discussions in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, utterly repudiated and condemned the 
coercion of a State. It was not strange, then, that the summons 
to take up arms and march against their Southern hrethren, 
aroused deep indignation in these States, and instantly trans- 
formed them into secession states. But for that proclamation, 
the Southern army would not have been much more than half 
its size, and would have missed its greatest leaders. 

A glance at its personnel will perhaps be instructive. In 
its ranks are serving side by side the sons of the plain farm- 
ers, and the sons of the great landowners — the Southern aristo- 
crats. Not a few of the men who are carrying muskets or 
serving as troopers are classical scholars, the flower of the 
Southern universities. In an interval of the suspension of hos- 
tilities at the battle of Cold Harbor, a private soldier lies on 
the ground poring over an Arabic grammar — it is Crawford 
H. Toy, who is destined to become the famous professor of 
Oriental languages at Harvard University. In one of the 
battles in the Valley of Virginia a volunteer aid of General 
John B. Gordon is severely wounded — ^it is Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, who has left his professor's chair at the University of 
Virginia to serve in the field. He still lives (1911), wearing 
the laurel of distinction as the greatest Grecian in the English- 
speaking world. At the siege of Fort Donelson, in 1862, one 
of the heroic captains who yields up his life in the trenches is 
the Reverend Dabney C. Harrison, who raised a company in 
his own Virginia parish, and entered the army at its head. In 
the Southwest a Ueutenant-general falls in battle — it is Gen- 
eral Leonidas Polk, who laid aside his bishop's robes to become 
a soldier, having been educated to arms at West Point. 

It is a striking fact that when Virginia threw in her lot 
with her Southern sisters in April, 1861, practically the whole 
body of students at her State University, 515 out of 530 who 
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CONFEUERATE VOLrNTEERS 
 01— OFFICERS OF THE 
"NOTTAWAV GRAYS" 
After John Brown's atleinpt at 
Hmrper'9 Ferry, the people ot the 
borrlrr alatea l>eg(ka to form military 
companies in almost every county and 
tu uniform, arm, and drill them. la 
the beginning, each of these compuniea 
bore some designation instead of a 
company letter. There were various 
"Guards," "Grays," and "Rifles" — 
the Ust a ludicnius misaumer, the 
rifles" being mostly rcpnaenled by 
flint^odc muskets, dating from the 
r of 181£. resurrected from State 
arsenals and carrying the old "buck 
ad ball" ammimjtion, "caliber '69." 
On Ibis and the following illustrution 
pagE are shown some members of 





CAPTAIN R, CONNALLV 




rAFFAIN ARCH. CAMPBELL 



Company G, Eighteenth Virginia 
Regiment, first called Noltaway Rifle 
Guards and lifter ward Noltuwuy 
Grays, The company was orgam'zed 
on the litb of January, 1861. 
original rot] was signed by fifty m 
April 13. IHBl. itjt scrvicps w 
tenilered to Governor L^teber ' 
repel every hostile demonstration, 
cither upon Virginia or the Con- 
federate States." This seotimcr 
home defense animated the Con- 
federate armies to heioic deeds. Tbe 
company from Noltawoy, for example. 
was active in every important combat 
with the .\rmy of Northern Virginia; 
yet it was eomposed of citizens who 
had, with possibly one exception, n 
military education, and who, but for 
the exigencies of the time, would 
never have joined a military company. 
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were registered from the Southern States, enlisted in the Con- 
federate army. This army thus represented tlie wliole 
Southern people. It was a self-levy en masse of the male popu- 
lation in all save certain mountain regions in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. 

One gets a perhaps new and surprising conception of the 
character of the rank and file of the Southern army in such 
incidents as the following: Here are mock trials going on in 
the moot-court of a certain artillery comjjany, and the discus- 
sions are pronounced by a competent authority " brilliant and 
powerful." Here is a group of privates in a Rlarjdand in- 
fantry regiment in winter-quarter huts near Fairfax, Virginia; 
and among the subjects discussed are the following: Vattel ami 
Pliilmore on international law; Humboldt's works and trav- 
els; the African explorations of Barth; the influence of climate 
on the human features; the culture of cotton; the laws relating 
to property. Here are some Virginia privates in a howitzer 
company solemnly officiating at the burial of a tame crow; 
and the exercises include an Englisli speech, a Latin oration, 
and a Greek ode! 

These Confederate armies must present to the historian 
who accepts the common view that the South was fighting for 
the perpetuation of the institution of slavery a difficult — in fact, 
an insoluble — problem. How could such a motive explain the 
solidarity of the diverse elements that made up those armies? 
The Southern planter might fight for his slaves; but why the 
poor white man, who had none? How could slavery generate 
such devotion, such patient endurance, such splendid heroism, 
such unconquerable tenacity through four long years of pain- 
fully unequal struggle? The world acknowledges the superb 
valor of the men who fought under the Southern Cross — and 
the no less superb devotion of the whole people to the cause of 
the Confederacy. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has written, " The world has 
never seen better soldiers than those who followed liCe." 
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I.li;i TENANT 
AI., CAMPBELL 




A l.Hik ut tlicso (rank, atniightturward fnitur 
t;hiniT llic cTiMber of the personnel in Ihe Army of Northc-ni 
\'irEiniu. GiicKi American fan-s they are, with good ohl-fashioni-d 
Auglii-Saxon nainea — Campbell, Fergunin, Hardy, Irliy, Sydnor. 
Tliry took part in the iirit battle of Bull Run, and "taslnl 
liuwder." Inthefollot'SI Fintt-Lieulcnant Kii'hurd Irby resigniii 
l» InkebisKatinthcGmerol Assembly (J Virginia, but on April ju. 
isiH, he was bacrk a» captain oF the n>nipany. lie was n'uuti<li.-il 
l^lce at Seeond MHn&bsas and died at last of prison fevir. loin 
liaiiy G took purlin Pickett's charge at CctlysburK- Of Ihe nn'ii 
witii went into the battle, onl}' six eameout unhurt. Eleven wrrr 
killed or mortally wounded, and ninetet-n nere n'Dundcd. The 
efimpany fought to the bilter end: (.'splHin Camplitll Ipnge 111) 
was killed at Sailor's Creek, only three days before AppoiiiJitlii\ 
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Cieiieral Hooker has testified that " for steadiness and efficiency " 
Lee's army was unsurpassed in ancient or modern times. " We 
have not been able to rival it." And General Charles A. Whit- 
tier of Massachusetts has said, " The Army of Northera Vir- 
ginia will desen'edly rank as the best army which has existed on 
this continent, suflFering privations unknown to its opponent." 

Nor is it credible that such valor and sucli devotion «cre 
inspired by the desire to hold their fellow men in slavery* Is 
there any example of such a phenomenon in all the long records 
of history? 

Consider, too, another fact for which the historians must 
assign a sufficient motive. On the bronze tablets in the rotunda 
of the University of Virginia, memorializing the students who 
fell in the great war, there are upwards of five hundred names, 
and, of these, two hundred and thirty-three were still privates 
when they fell ; so that, considering the number of promotions 
from the ranks, it is certain that far more than half of those 
alumni who gave up their lives for the Southern cause, volun- 
teered as private soldiers. They did not wait for place or 
office, but unhesitatingly entered tlie ranks, with all the hard- 
ships that the service involved, 

Probably no army ever contained more young men of 
liigh culture among its private soldiers — graduates in arts, in 
letters, in languages, in the physical sciences, in the higher 
mathematics, and in the learned professions — -as the army tlmt 
fought under the Southern Cross. And how cheerful — how 
uncomplaining — how gallant they were! They marched and 
fought and starved, truly without reward. Kleven dollars a 
month in Confederate paper was their stipend. Flour and 
bacon and peanut-coffee made up their bill of fare. The hard 
earth, or else three fence-rails, tilted up on end, was their bed, 
their knapsacks their pillows, and a flimsy blanket their cov- 
ering. The starry firmament was often their only tent. Their 
clothing — well, 1 cannot describe it. I can only say it was " a 
thing of shreds and patches," interspersed with rents. 
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A FINE-LOOKING GROUP OF CONFEDERATE OFFICERS 



The officers in camp at the east end of Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, illustrate forcibly Dr. McKim's 
description of the jjersonnel of the Confederate army. The preservation of the photograph is due to the 
care of the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, S. C, in which these men were officers. To the left 
stands M. Master, and in front of him are Lieutenant Wilkie, R. Choper, and Lieutenant Lloyd. Facing 
them is Captain Siinnionton, and the soldier shading his eyes with his hand is Gibbs Blackwood. It is 
easy to see from their fine presence and bearing that these were among the many thousands of Southerners 
able to distinguish themselves in civil life who nevertheless sprang to bear arms In defense of their native 
soil. "In an inteiral of the suspension of hostilities at the battle of Cold Harbor," writes Randolph H, 
McKim in the text of this volume, "a private soldier lies on the ground poring over an Arabic grammar — 
It is Crawford H. Toy, who ta destined to become the famous professor of Oriental languages at Harvard 
University. In one of the battles in the Valley of Virginia, a volunteer aid of General John B. Gordon is 
severely wounded — it is Basil L. Gildersleeve, who has left his professor's chair at the University of Vir- 
ginia to serve in the field. He still lives (1911), wearing the laurel of distinction as the greatest Grecian 
in the English-speaking world. At the siege of Fort Donelson, in 1862, one of the heroic captains who 
yields up his life in the trenches is the Reverend Dabney C. Harrison, who raised a company in his own 
Virginia parish and entered the army at its head. In the Southwest a lieutenant-general falls in 
battle — it is General I^eonida.s Polk, who laid aside his bishop's robes to become a soldier in the field." 
[1-81 
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But tliis was not all. They had not even the reward which 
is naturally dear to a soldier's heart — 1 mean the due recog- 
nition of gallantry in action. By a strange oversight there was 
no provision in the Confederate army for recognizing either hy 
decoration or by promotion on the field, distinguished acts of 
gallantry. No " Victoria Cross," or its equivalent, rewarded 
even the most desperate acts of valor. 

Now with these facts Ijefore him, the historian will find it 
impossible to believe that these ipfen drew their swords and did 
these heroic deeds and bore theSe"incredible hardships for four 
long years for the sake of the institution of slavery. Everyone 
who was conversant, as I was duiing the whole war, with 
tlie opinions of the soldiers of the Southern army, knows that 
they did not wage that tremendous conflict for slavery. That 
was a subject very little in their thoughts or on their lijjs. 
Not one in twenty of those grim veterans, who were so terrible 
on the battlefield, had any financial interest in slavery. No, 
they were fighting for liberty, for the right of self-government. 
They believed the I'Y'deral authorities were assailing that right. 
It was the sacred heritage of Anglo-Saxon freedom, of local 
self-government, won at Runnynie<le, which they believed in 
peril when they flew to arms as one man, from the Potomac to 
the Rio (rrande. They may have been right, or they may have 
been wrong, but that was the issue they made. On that they 
stood. For that they died. 

Not until this fact is realized by the student of the great 
war will he have the solution of the problem which is presented 
by the qualities of tlie Confederate soldier. The men who 
made up that army were not soldiers of fortune, but soldiers 
of duty, who dared all that men can dare, and endured all 
that man can endure, in obedience to what they believed the 
sacred call of Country. They loved their States; they loved 
their homes and their firesides; they were no politicians; many 
of them knew little of the warring theories of Constitutional 
interpretation. IJut one thing thev knew — armed legions were 
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TALENTED YOUNG VOLUNTKERS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 
IN THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR 



There is an artist among tlie yoiinR Confederate volunteers, jmlpng from Llie dcviee on the tent, and the 
musicians are Itetrayed by the violin and btigle. This photograpli of '01 is indicative of the unanimity with 
which the young men of the South took Tip the profession of arms. An expensive oiliication, music, art, 
study abroad, a knowledge of modem and ancient languages — none of these was felt an excuse against 
enlisting in the ranks, it no better opportunity offered. As tlie author of the aceompanying article recalls: 
" When Virginia threw in herlot with her Southern sisters in April, 1861, jiractically the whole body of students 
at her State University, 515 out of 530 men who were registered from the Southern States, enlisted in the 
Confederate army. This army thus represented (he whole Southern people. It was a .self-levy rn manse 
of (he male jjopulation." The four men in the foreground of the photograph are H. H. Williams, Jr., S. B. 
WiKxIberry. H. I. Greer, and Sergeant R. W. Greer of the Washington Light Infantry nf Charleston, S. C. 




mardiing upon their homes, and it was their duty to hurl them 
back at any cost! 

Such were the private soldiers of the Confederacy as I 
knew them. Not for fame or for glorj', not lured by ambi- 
tion or goaded by necessity, but, in simple obedience to duty as 
they understood it, these men suffered all, sacrificed all, dared 
all — and diedl I would like to add a statement which doubt- 
less will appear paradoxical, but which my knowledge of those 
men, through many campaigns, and on many fields, and 
in many camps, gives me, I think, the right to make with 
confidence, viz.: the disaolution of the Union teas not what 
the Southern soldier had chiefly at heart. The eatabUshment 
of the Southern Confederacy was not, in his mind, the supreme 
issue of the convict. Both the one and the other tcere sec- 
ondary to the preservation of the sacred right of self-govern- 
ment. They were means to the end, not the end itself. 

I place these statements here in this explicit manner be- 
cause I believe they must be well considered by the student of 
the war, in advance of all questions of strategy, or tactics, or 
political policy, or racial characteristics, as explanatory of what 
the Confederate armies achieved in the campaigns and battles 
of the titanic struggle. 

The spirit — the motives — the aims — of the Southern sol- 
dier constituted the moral lever that, more than anything else, 
controlled his actions and accounted for his achievements. 
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A conspicuous feature of this Southern army is its Amer- 
icanism. Go from camp to camp, among the infantry, the cav- 
alry, the artillery, and you are impressed with the fact that 
these men are, with very few exceptions, Americans. Here 
and there you will encounter one or two Irishmen. Major 
Stiles tells a story of a most amusing encounter between two 
gigantic Irishmen at the battle of Gettysburg — the one a Fed- 
eral Irishman, a prisoner, and the other a Rebel Irishman, 
private in the Ninth Louisiana — a duel with fists in the midst 
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OFFICEKS OF THE WAriHINGTOX ARTILLKRV OF NEW ORLEANS 

This photograph sliows officers of the Fifth Company, Washington Artillerj' of New Orleans, in their panoply 
o( war, shortly before the battle of Shiloh. On the following page is a photograph of members of the same 
organization aa they looked after passing through the four terrible years. Nor were such force and ability 
' as show in the expressions of these officers lacking in the gray-clad ranks. "And how cheerful — how un- 
I complaining — how gallant they were!" Dr. McKim records. "They had not even the reward which is 
naturally dear to a soldier's heart — I mean the due recognition of gallantry in action. By a strange over- 
sight there was no provision in the Confederate army for recognizing, either by decoration or by promotion 
on the field, distinguishing acts of gallantry. No 'Victoria Cross,' or its equivalent, rewarded even the 
most desperate acts of valor." But brave men need no such artificial incentive to defend their homes. 
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of the roar of the battle 1 Very, very rarely you will meet a 
GJerman, like that superb soldier, Major Von Borcke, who so 
endeared himself to " Jeb " Stuart's cavalry. But these e\ 
ceptions only accentuate the broad fact that the Confederate 
army was composed almost exclusively of Americans. That 
throws some light on its achievements, does it not? 

I think the visitor to the Confederate camps would also 
be struck by the spirit of bonhommte which so largely pre 
^aded. These " Johnnie Rebs," in their gray uniforms (which 
as the war went on, changed in hue to butternut brown) are 
a jolly lot. They have a dry, racy humor of their own which 
breaks out on the least provocation. I have often heard them 
cracking jokes on the very edge of battle. They were soldier 
boi/8 to the bitter end ! 

General Rodes, in his report, describing the dark and dif 
ficult night-passage of the Potomac on the retreat from Get 
t\ sburg, says, " All the circumstances attending this crossing 
combined to make it an affair not only involving great hard 
ship, but one of great danger to the men and company officers 
but be it said to the honor of these brave fellows, they en 
countered it not only promptly, but actually with cheers and 
laughter." 

On the other hand, some from the remote country districts 
V, ere like children away from home. They could not get used 
to it— and often they drooped, and sickened and died, jni.t 
from nostalgia. In many of the regiments during the first 
SIX months or more of the war, there were negro cooks, but as 
time went on these disappeared, except in the officers' mess 
Among the Marylanders, where my service lay, it was quite 
different. We had to do our own cooking. Once a week, I 
performed that office for a mess of fifteen hungry men. At 
first we lived on " slapjacks " — almost as fatal as Federal bul 
lets' — and fried bacon; but by degrees we learned to make 
biscuits, and on one occasion my colleague in the culinar> 
business and I created an apple pie, which the whole mess 
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TTris quotation from the accompunying lext is thowughly illuslraled by the photograph rpproduwd above. It wna Inken in 1861 
by J. D. Erflwards. n pioneer cuDierB-man of New Orleans, within the Barbour sand-batlerira. near the lightliouse in Pensacola harbor. 
Nor w>« the Confederate good hiimur merely of the moment. Througbout the war. the men in gray overcame their hardships by h 
grim gaiety thai broke out on the least provoealion — at times with none at all as when, marching to their armpits in iey water, for 
luck of bridges they invented the term ■'('onfedcnite pontoons" in derision of the Federal cnginpering apparatus. Or while » FedcnJ 
brigade magnificently led — and clad — swept on to tlic charge, the ragged line in gray, braced against the assault, would crackle into 
nmaiing laughter with shouts of " Bring on those gooii brccchcB!" "Hey. ^'ank. might as well hand me yoor coat now as hiler!" 
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considered a chef d'opuvrel May I call your attention to those 
ramrods wrapi)e<] round with dough and set up on end before 
the fire? The cook turns them from time to time, and, when 
well browned, he withe raws the ramrod, and, lo! a loaf of 
bread, three feet long and hollow from end to end. 

The general aspect of the Confederate camps compared 
unfavorably with those of the men in blue. They were not, as 
a rule, attractive in appearance. The tents and camp equi- 
page were nothing like so " smart," so spick and span — ^very far 
from it, indeed! Our engineer cf>rps were far inferior, lacking 
in proper tools and eciuipment. Tlie sappers and miners of the 
Federal army on Cemetery Hill, at Gettysburg, did rapid and 
effective work during the night following the first day's bat- 
tle, as they had jireviously done at ChanceUorsville — -work 
which our men could not begin to match. When we had to 
throw up breastworks in tlie field, as at Hagerstown, after 
Gettysburg, it had usually to be done with our bayonets. 
Spades and axes were luxuries at such times. Bands of music 
were rare, and generally of inferior qualitj'; but the men made 
up for it as far as they could by a gay insouciance, and by sing- 
ing in camp and on tlie march. I have seen the men of the 
First Maryland Infantry l".:dging wearily through mud and 
rain, sadly bedraggled by a long inarch, strike up with great 
gusto their favorite song, " Gay and Happy." 

So let the wide world wag as it will. 
We'll l>e gay and liappy still. 

The contrast between the sentiment of the song and the 
environment of the column was sufficiently striking. In one 
respect, I think, our camps had the advantage of the Union 
camps — we had no sutlers, and we had no camp-followers. 

But though our camp equipa^^e and equipment were so 
inferior to those of our antagonists, I do not think any experi- 
enced soldier, watching our marcliing coh;mns of infantry or 
cavalry, or witne,ssing our brigade drills, could fail to be 




r A conspicuous feature of the Southern army was its Americamsm. In every camp, among the infantry, the 

I cavalry and the artillery, the men were, with few exceptions, Americans. In spite of deprivations, the men 

were light-hearted; given a few days' rest and feeding, they abounded in fun and jocularity and were noted 

for indulgence in a species of rough humor which found suggestion in the most trivial incidents, and was 

often present in the midst of the most tragical circumstances. In so representative a body the type varied 

I almost as did the individual; the home sentiment, however, pervaded the mass and was the inspiration of 

[ its patriotism — sectional, provincial, call it what you will. This was tnie even in the ranks of those knight- 

I errants from beyond the border: Missourians, Kentuckians, Marylanders. The last were nameworthy 

I flons of the sires who had rendered the old "Maryland Line" of the Revolution of 1776 illustrious, and, 

t looking toward their homes with the foe arrayed between as a barrier, they always cherished the hope of 

r some day reclaiming those homes — when the war should be over. To many of them the war was over long 

I before Appomattox — when those who had "struck the 6rst blow in Baltimore" also delivered "the last in 

I "Virginia." To the verj- end they never failed to respond to the call of duty, and were — to quote their 

I favorite song, sung around many a camp-fire — "Gay and Happy Still." 
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thrilled by the spectacle they presented. Here at least, there 
was no inferiority to the army in blue. The soldierly qualities 
that tell on the march, and on the field of battle, shone out here 
conspicuously. A more impressive spectacle has seldom been 
seen in any war than was presented by " Jeb " Stuart's bri- 
gades of cavalry when they passed in review before General 
Lee at Brandy Station in June, 1863. The pomp and pa- 
geantry of gorgeous uniforms and dazzling equipment of horse 
and riders were indeed absent ; but splendid horsemanship, and 
that superb esprit de corps that marks the veteran legion, and 
which, though not a, tangible or a visible thing, yet stamps itself 
upon a marching column — these were unmistakably here. And 
I take leave to express my own individual opinion that the 
blue-gray coat of the Confederate officer, richly adorned with 
gold lace, and his light-blue trousers, and that rakish slouch- 
hat he wore made up a uniform of great beauty. Oh, it was a 
gallant array to look ui)oa — that June day, so many years 
ago! 

When our infantry soldiers came to a river, unless it was 
a deep one, we had to cross it on " Confederate pontoons," i. e., 
by marching right through in column of fours. This, I remem- 
ber, we did twice on one day on the march from Culpeper to 
Winchester at the opening of the Gettysburg campaign. 

Among the amusements in camp, card-playing was of 
course included; seven-up and vingt-et-un, I believe, were pop- 
ular. And the pipe was " Johnnie Reb's " frequent solace. 
His tobacco, at any rate, was the real thing— genuine, no make- 
believe, like his coffee. Often there were large gatherings of 
the men, night after night, attending prayer-meetings, always 
with preaching added, for there was a strong religious tone in 
the Army of Northern Virginia. One or two remarkable re- 
vivals took place, notably in the winter of 1863-64!. 

It seems to me, as I look back, that one of the charac- 
teristics which stood out strongly in the Confederate army was 
the independence and the initiative of the individual soldier. 

[134] 
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It would have been a better army in the field if it had been 
welded together by a stricter discipline; but this defect was 
largely atoned for by the strong individuality of the units in 
the column. It was not easy to demoralize a body composed 
of men who thought for themselves and acted in a spirit of in- 
dependence in battle. 

It was a characteristic of the Confederate soldier^ — -I do 
not say he alone possessed it — that he never considered himself 
discharged of his duty to the colors by any wound, however seri- 
ous, so long as he could walk, on crutches or otherwise. Look 
at that private in the Thirty-seventh Virginia Infantry — ^he has 
been hit by a rifle-ball, which, striking him full between the 
eyes, has found its way somehow through and emerged at the 
back of his head. But there he is in the ranks again, carrying 
his musket — while a deep depression, big enough to hold a good 
sized marble, marks the spot where the bullet entered in its 
futile attempt to make this brave fellow give up his service 
with the Confederate banner! Look at Captain Randolph 
Barton, of another Virginia regiment. He is living to-day 
(1911) with just about one dozen scars on his body. He would 
be wounded; get well; return to duty, and in the very next bat- 
tle be shot again! Look at that gallant old soldier, General 
Ewell. Like his brave foeman. General Sickles, he has lost his 
leg, but that cannot keep him home; be continues to command 
one of Lee's corps to the very end at Appomattox. Look at 
Colonel Snowden Andrews of Maryland. At Cedar Moun- 
tain, in August, 18C2, a sheU literally nearly cut him in two; 
but by a miracle he did not die; and in June, 1863, there he is 
again commanding his artillery battalion! He is bowed 
crooked by that awful wound; he cannot stand upright any 
more, but still he can fight Uke a lion. 

As you walk through the camps, you will see many of the 
men busily polishing their muskets and their bayonets with 
wood ashes well moistened. " Bright muskets " and " tattered 
uniforms " went together in the Army of Northern Virginia. 






CONTEDERATES WHO SEBVED THE GlINS 

MEMBERS OP THE FAMOUS 

"WASHINGTON ARTH-LERY" OF NEW ORLEANS 
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I The young men of the cities and towns very generally chose tlie artillery branch of the service for enlistment; 
I thiiH, New Orleans sent five batteries, fully equipped, into the field — the famous "Washington Artillery"— 
I besides some other batteries; and the city of Richmond, which furnished but one regiment of infantry and a 
I few separate companies, contributed no less than eight or ten full batteries. Few of the minor towns but 
Idaimed at least one. The grade of intelligence of the personnel was rather exceptionally high, so that the 
F artillery came in time to attain quite a respectable degree of efficiency, especiallj' after the objectionable sys- 
tem under which each battery was attached to an infantry brigade, subject to the orders of its commander, was 
abolished and the battery units became organized into battalions and corps commanded I»y officers of their 
own arm. The Confederate artillery arm was les.s fortunate than the infantry in the matter of equipment, 
if course. From start to finish it was under handicap by reason of its lack of trained officers, no less than from 
the inferiority of its material, ordnance, and ammunition alike. The batteries of the regular establishment 
% of course, all in the United States service, commanded and served by trained gunners, and were easily 
ributed among the \olunteer "brigades" by way of "stiffening" to the latter. This disparity was fully 
d by the Confederates and had its influence in the selection of more than one battle-ground in order 
lat it might be neutralized by the local conditions, yet the service was very popular in the Southern army. 
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Swinton, the historian of the Army of the Potomac, exclaims, 
" Who can ever forget, tliat once looked upon it, that army of 
tattered uniforms and bright muskets, that body of incompar- 
able infantry, the Army of Northern Virginia, which for four 
years carried the revolt on their bayonets, opposing a constant 
front to the mighty concentration of power brought against 
it; which, receiving terrible blows, did not fail to give the like, 
and which, vital in all its parts, died only with its annihilation." 
Apropos of muskets, you will obser\'e that a large portion 
of those in the hands of the Confederate soldiers are stamped 
" U. S. A." ; and when you visit the artillery camps you will note 
that the three-inch rifles, the Napoleons, and the Parrott guns, 
were most of them " Uncle Sam's " property, captured in bat- 
tle ; and when you inspect the cavalry you will find, after the 
first year, that the Southern troops are armed with sabers 
captured from the Federals.* During the first year, before the 
blockade became stringent, Whitworth guns were brought in 
from 'abroad. But that soon stopped, and we had to look 
largely to " Uncle Sam " for our supply. 

We used to say in the Shenandoah Valley campaign, of 
1862, that General Banks was General Jackson's quartermas- 
ter-general — yes, and his chief ordnance officer, too. Gieneral 
Shields was anotlier officer to whom we were much indebted 
for artillery and small arms, and later (General Pope.f But 
these sources of equipment sometimes failed us, and so it came 
to pass that some of our regiments were but poorly armed even 
in our best brigades. For instance the Third Brigade in 
Ewell's corps, one of the best-equipped brigades in the army, 
entered the Gettysburg campaign with 1,941 men present for 

* It is estimated by surviving ordnance officers that not less than 
two-thirda of the artillery in the Army of Northern Virginia was captured, 
especially the 3-inch rifles and the 10-pound Parrotts. 

t General Gorgas, Chief of the Confederate Ordnance Bureau, stated 
that from July 1 1861 to Jan 1 1865 there nere ssued from the R ch 
mond arsenal 323 231 nfantry arms 34 067 ca alrv arms 44 877 swords 
and sabers and that these were ch efl arms fron battlefields repa red 
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THE ONLY KNOWN PHOTOGlLiPH OF TEXAS BOYS I\ THE ARAIY 
OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA 



This group of the sturdy pioneers from Texas, heroes of many a wild charge over the battlefields of V'irp'iiii. 

has adopted as winter-quarters insignia the words "Wigfall Mess," evidently in honor of General Wigfall, 

who came to Mrginia in command of the Texas contingent. The general was fond of relating an experience 

I to illustrate the independence and individuality of his "boys." In company with Major-Generat Whiting 

he was walking near the railroad station at Manas.sas, and, according to wont, had been "craclcing up" his 

"Lone Star" command, when they came upon a homespun-clod soldier comfortably seated with his back 

iigain.st some baled hay, his musket leaned against the same, and contentedly smoking a pipe. The two 

I officers passed with only the recognition of a stare from the sentrj', and Whiting satiricjilly asked Wigfall 

if that was one of his people, adding that he did not seem to have l)een very well instructed as to hLs duty. 

I TohissurprLse tlie Texan general then addressed the soldier: "What are yon doing here, my man.'" "Notbin" 

[ rauch," replied the man; "jes' kinder takin' care of this hyar stuff." "Do you know who I am, sir?" asked 

I the general. "Wall, now, 'pears like I know your face, but I can't jes' call your name— who is you?" "I'm 

V General W'igtall," with some emphasis. Without rising from Iiis scat or remo\-ing his pipe, the sentry 

^extended his hand: "Gin'ral, I'm pleased to meet you — my name's Jones." Less than a year later, this same 

^8 probobiy among those who stormed the Federal entrenchments at Gaines' Mill, of whom "Stone- 

non said, on the field after the battle: "The men who carried /A ;> |K>sit ion were soldiers indeed!" 
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duty, but only 1,480 muskets and 1,069 bayonets. But this 
was not all, or the worst. Our artillery ammunition was in- 
ferior to that of our antagonists, which was a great handicap to 
our success. 

When General Alexander, Lee's chief of artillery at 
Gettysburg, was asked why he ceased firing when Pickett's 
infantry began its charge — why he did not continue shelling 
the Federal lines over the heads of the advancing Confederate 
column; he replied that his ammunition was so defective, he 
could not calculate with any certainty where the shells would 
explode; they might explode among Pickett's men, and so 
demoralize rather than support them. It will help the reader 
to realize the inequality in arms and equipment between the 
two armies to watch a skirmish between some of Sheridan's 
cavalry and a regiment of Fitzhugh Lee. Obsen'e that the 
Federal cavalryman fires his rifle seven times without reload- 
ing, while the horseman in gray opposed to him fires but once, 
and then lowers his piece to reload. One is armed with the 
Spencer repeating rifle ; the other with the old Sharp's rifle. 

In another engagement (at Winchester, September 19, 
1864), see that regiment of mounted men give way in dis- 
order before the assault of Sheridan's cavalry, and dash back 
through the infantry. Are these men cowards? No, but they 
are armed with long cumbrous rifles utterly unfit for mounted 
men, or with double-barreled shotguns, or old squirrel-rifles. 
What chance has a regiment thus armed, and also miser- 
ably mounted, against those well-armed, well-equipped, well- 
mounted, and well-disciplined Federal cavalrymen ? * 

Another feature of the conditions prevailing in the Con- 
federate army may be here noted. Look at Lee's veterans as 

*The amu and equipment of the Confederate army will be found fully 
ducuwied hy Profewer J, W. Mallet, late Superintendent of the Ordnance 
lMitonUme» of the Confederate States, and Captain O. E. Hunt, U.S..\., 
in a chapter on the " OrKanization and Operation of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Confederate Army " in the volume on " Forts and Artillery." 





AMUSEMENTS IN A CONFEDERATE CAMP— 1864 



This camp of Confednate pickets on Stono Inlet near Charleston, S. C was pbotogniphHl by George S. Cook, 
the same artist who risked his life taking photographs of Port Sumter. It illustrates the soldiers' methods of 
entertaining themselves when time lay heavy on their hands. Among the amusements in camp, eard'playing 
was of course included. "Se\'en-iip" ond "Vingt-et-un" were popular. And the pipe was "Johnm'e Reh's" 
frequent eoloce. His tobacco, at any rale, was liie riffll thing — genuine, no makobelievc, like his cafTe«, Often 
one might sec large gatherings of the men night iiftcr night uttending prayer- mcetingii, always with preaching 
added, for there was a strong religious tone among Southern soIHlers, espceially in the Army of Northern \'ir- 
pnia. One or two remarkable revivals took place, notably in the winter of 1863-«4. That this photograph was 
taken early in the war is indioatrdby the presence of the Negroes. The one with an ase seems about to chop firewood 
tor the use of the cooks, A little later, "Johnnie Reb" considered himself fortunate if he had anything to cook. 
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they march into Pennsylvania, in June, 1868. See how many 
of them are barefooted — literally hundreds in a single division. 
The great battle of Gettysburg was precipitated because (Jen- 
eral Heth had been informed that he could get shoes in that 
little town for his barefooted men I 

These hardships became more acute as the war advanced, 
and the resources of the South were gradually exhausted, while 
at the same time the blockade became so effective that her ports 
were hermetically sealed against the world. With what grim 
determination the Confederate soldier endured cold and naked- 
ness and hunger I need not attempt to describe, but there was 
a trial harder than all these to endure, which came upon him 
in the fourth year of the war. Letters began to arrive from 
home telling of food scarcity on his little farm or in the cabin 
where he had left his wife and children. Brave as the Southern 
women were, rich and poor alike, they could not conceal al- 
together from their husbands the sore straits in which they 
found themselves. Many could not keep back the cry: " What 
am I to do? Food is bard to get. There is no one to put in 
the crop. God knows how I am to feed the children! " 

So a strain truly terrible was put upon the loyalty of the 
private soldier. He was almost torn asunder between love for 
hiti wife and children and fidelity to the flag under which he was 
«crving. What wonder if hundreds, perhaps thousands, in 
those early spring months of 1865, gave way under the pres- 
sure, slipped out of the Confederate ranks, and went home to 
I)ut in the crop for their little famibes, meanincr to return to 
the colors as soon as that was done I Technically, they were 
deserters, bxit not in the heart or faith, poor fellows 1 Still, 
for Lee's army the result was disastrous. It was seen in the 
thinning ranks that opposed Grant's mighty host, week after 
week. This is the South's explanation of the fact, which the 
records show, tliat while at the close of tlie war there were 
over a million men under arms in the Federal armies, the ag- 
gregate of the Confederates was hut 133,433. 

[13*1 
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THE TREDEGAR IRON WORKS LN RICHMOND. APRIL. 1305— THE MAIN FALTORV 
FOR HEAVT CANNON LN THE SOLTU 



The Tredegar Iron Works 
in RIchmonil was praclically 
Ihn only fatlory tor cannon 
in the South, esppcially for 
piectsofheavycaliber. This 
supplied one of the chief 
reasons for tlie Coofederate 
Government's orders to 
hold Richmond at sll haz- 
anls. Thus the strategy of 
Confederate generals was 
hampered and conditioned, 
through the circumstance 
tliat Richmond contained in 
the Tredegar Worts almost 
the only means of supply- 
ing the South with Ciinnon. 
Augusts. Georgia, where 
the great powder factory 
of the Confederacy was lo- 
cated, was another iqomI 
important puiol. Military 
strategists have debateil 
why Sherman did not turn 
aside in his march to the 
sea in order to destroy this 
fnctory. Augusta was pre- 
pared to make a stout de- 




AFTER THE GREAT RICHMOND FIRE 



fensc, and the Confederacy 
was alrefuly crumbling at 
this time. The Union ar- 
mies were fast dosing about 
Richmond, and possibly 
i^liermaD regarded such an 
attempt as a work of super- 
erogation and a useless sac- 
rifice of life. Only a few 
months more, and Rieh- 
mond was to fall, with s 
conflBgratioD that totally 
demolished the Tredegar 
Works. Colonel John W. 
Clarke, of 1103 Greene 
Street, an old inhabitant ol 
Augusta, who made an ei- 
tellent record in the Con- 
federate army, tells of a 
story current in that eity 
that the sparing of Augusta 
was a matter of sentiment, 
iiiheniian recalled hb former 
^on^ection with the local 
Military Academy for 
boys, and that here dwelt 
some of his former «weet- 
heurts and valued friends. 
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How could an army so poorly equipped, so imperfectly 
armed, so ill fed and ill clothed, win out in a contest with an 
army so vastly its superior in numbers and so superbly armed 
and equipped?* How could an agricultural people, unskilled 
in the mechanical arts, therefore unable to supply properly its 
armies with munitions and clothing, prevail against a great, 
rich, manufacturing section like the North, whose foreign and 
domestic trade had never been so prosperous as during the 
great war it was waging from 1861 to 1865? 

Remember, also, that by May, 1862, the armies of the 
Union were in permanent occupancy of western and middle 
Tennessee, of nearly the whole of Louisiana, of parts of Flor- 
ida, of the coast of North and South Carolina and of south- 
eastern, northern, and western Virginia. Now, the population 
thus excluded from the support of the Confederacy amounted 
to not less than 1,200,000. It follows that, for the last three 
years of the war, the unequal contest was sustained by about 
3,800,000 Southern whites with their slaves against the vast 
power of the Northern States. And yet none of these consider- 
ations furnishes the true explanation of the failure of the Con- 
federate armies to establish the Confederacy. It was not supe- 
rior equipment. It was not alone the iron will of Grant, or the 
strategy of Sherman. A power mightier than all these held the 
South by the throat and slowly strangled its army and its 
people. That power was Sea Power. The Federal navy, not 
the Federal army, conquered the South. 

" In my opinion," said Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, 
in a private letter to me, dated November 12, 1904, " in my 
opinion, as a student of war, the Confederates must have won, 
• I do not enter upon the contested question of the numbers serving 
in the respective armies. Colonel Livermore's Numbers and Losses in 
the Civil War is the authority relied upon usually by writers on the 
Northern side ; but hb conclusions have been strongly, and as many of 
us think, successfully challenged by Cazenove G. Lee, in a pamphlet 
entitled Acts of the Republican Party as Seen by History, and publisho<l 
(in Winchester, 1006) under the pseudo "C. Gardiner." 
[1341 







A FUTURE HIriTORUN, WHILE HISTORY WAS IN THE \LA-KI\G-18G1 



In the center of this group, taken before Petersburg, in August, 1864, sits Captain Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., then of the First Massachusetts Cavalry, one of the historians referred to in the text accompanying. 
In his oration on General I^ee, delivered October 30, 1901, Captain Adams vigorously maintains that the 
Union was saved not so much by the victories of its armies as by the material exhaustion of the Confed- 
eracy; a view ably elaborated by Hilary A. Herbert, former colonel of the Confederate States Army, in an 
address delivered while Secretary of the Navy, at the War College in 1896. A quotation from it appears 
on page 88, of Volume I, of the Photocbaphic History. In the picture above, the officer on Captain Adams' 
loft is Lieutenant (i. H. Teague; on his right is Captain E. A. Flint. The fine equipment of these officers 
illustrates the advantage the Northern armies enjoyed through their splendid and never-failing system of 
supplies. The First Massachusetts was in active service at the front throughout the war and the condi- 
tions that Captain Adams actually witnessed afford a most direct basis for the truth of his conclusions. 
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had the blocfcafie; of the S«xstfeem (Mrti' been rcnK«red br us. 
. . . It vas tfae bb-jcfcaiit of jnor [Kcti tittt kflkd the SouOeni 
ConfederacT. not tfar- actaon of tfie Xiirtbem anDief." Compare 
with this mature optni>xi oi the aecntnptsifaed Fngikh siMier 
the words of Honorable Hush >IeCuI^jci:- one of Lincofai's 
Secretaries of the Treasurr. ~ It w the bt^ekade that isolated 
the Confederate States and caused their exbaustion. If the 
markets of Europe had been open to them for the ^ale of their 
cotton and tobacco, and the purchase of suppbes for their 
armies, their subjugation wmU havv been impomiUe. It iras 
not br defeats in the field that the Confetierates were over- 
come, but by the exbaustioQ resuttinj; from their being shut 
up within their own domain, and compelled to rely upm them- 
selves and their own production. Such was the devoticHi of 
the people to their cause, that the war would have been success- 
fully maintained, if the blockade had not cut off all sources of 
supply and bankrupted their treasury." Again be says: " It 
must be admitted that the Union was not saved by the victo> 
ries of its armies, but by the exhaustion of its enemies." Charles 
Francis Adams, in his oration on Crtfiteral Lee. vigorously 
maintains the same view, and Colonel Hilar}' A. Herbert, while 
Secretarj' of the Xa^y. ileiivered an eUbi>rate address in 1896, 
in which he demonstrated the correctness of that interpretation 
of the true cause of the failure of the Si^uth. 

In concluding. I may recall the well-knon-n fact that the 
men in gray and the men in blue, facing each other before 
Petersburg, fraternized in those cK>siiig nuinths of the great 
struggle. A Confederate officer, aghast at finding one night 
the trenches on his front deserted, discovereil his men were all 
over in the Federal trenches, playing cants. The rank and file 
had made a truce till a certain hour! 
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THE CONFEDERATE OF '61 

]1y A1.1.KN C. Ri'a)w(M)D 

Fifty^flk Virg^inia Regiment, Confederate Stales Army 

THK ill-fate(l attempt of John Brown at Harper's Ferry 
was significant in more directions than the one voiced 
in the popular lyric in the Southern States. The militia sys- 
tem had fallen into a contlition little less than farcical, l)ut the 
effect of Brown's undertaking was to awaken the public sense 
to an appreciation of the defenseless condition of the com- 
munity, in the event of better planned and more comprehen- 
sive demonstrations of the kind in the future. 

Rural populations do not tend readily to organization, 
and the Southerner was essentially rural, but under the impetus 
above indicated, and with no immediate thought of ulterior 
service, the people, of the border States especially, began to 
form military companies in almost every county, and to uni- 
form, arm, and drill them. 

The habit and temi>er of the men, no less than the puta- 
tive intent of these organizations, gave a strong bias toward 
the cavalry arm. In the cities and larger towns the other 
branches were also represented, though by no means in the 
usual proportion in any regular establishment. In Virginia 
the mounted troops probably outnumbered the infantry and 
artillery combined. AH were imperfectly armed or equipped 
for anything like actual campaigning, but at the beginning 
of hostilities a fair degree of drill and some approach to dis- 
cipline had been attained, and these bodies formed a nucleus 
about which the hastily assembled levies, brought into the field 
by the call to arms, formed themselves, and doubtless received 
a degree of " stiffening " from such contact. 




CONFEDERATES OF '61 

THE CLINCH RIFLES ON MAY lOTH 

NEXT DAY THEY JOINED A REGIMENT DESTINED TO FAME 



On the day Itefure they were mustered in as Company A, Fifth Regiment of Georgia Volunteer Infantry, 
the Clinch Rifles of Augusts were photographed at their home town. A. K. Clark, the Ijoy in the center 
with the drum, fortunately preserved a copy of the picture. Just half a century later, he wrote: "I weighed 
only ninety-five pounds, and was so small that they would only take me as a drummer. Of the seventeen 
men in this picture, I am the only one living." Hardly two are dressed alike; tliey did not become 
"uniforra" for many months. With the hard campaigning in the West and East, the weights of the men 
also became more uniform. The drummer-boy filled out and became a real soldier, and the stout man ly- 
ing down in front lost much of his superfluous avoirdujiois in the furious engagements where it earned its 
title as a " fighting reginient." The Confederate armies were not clad in the uniform gray till the second year 
of the war. So variegated were the costumes on both sides at the first battle of Bull Run that both Con- 
federates and Federals frequently fired upon their own men. Tliere are instances recorded where the colonel 
it notified his supp<^)rts to which side he belonged before daring to advance in front of them. 
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In the beginning, each of these companies bore some 
designation instead of a company letter; there were various 
" Guards," " Grays," " Rifles " — the last a ludicrous misnomer 
— the " rifles " being mostly represented by flint-lock muskets, 
dating from the War of 1812, brought to light from State ar- 
senals, only serviceable as issued, and carrying the old " buck- 
and-ball " ammunition, " Cal. .69." 

Even this rudimentary armament was not always attain- 
able. When the writer's company was first called into camp, 
requisition was made upon all the shotguns in the vicinity, 
these ranging all the way from ft piece of ordnance quite six 
feet long and which chambered four buckshot, through vari- 
ous gages of double-barrels, down to a small single-barrel 
Bijuirrel-gun. Powder, balls, and buckshot were served out 
to us in bulk, and each man made cartridges to fit the arm he 
bore, using a stick whittled to its caliber as ft " former." 

As the next step in the armament the obsolete flintlocks 
were converted into percussion as rapidly as the arsenals could 
turn them out. These difiiculties were supplemented, however, 
by certain formidable weapons of war privately contributed — 
revolvers, antl a most truculent species of double-edged cutlass, 
fiixhioned by blacksmiths from farrier's rasps, and carried in 
wrMxIcn scabbards bound with wire, like those affected by the 
I''iIlj)ino volunteer. They proved very useful later on for 
flitting brush, but, so far as known, were quite guiltless of 
hh)odHhed, and soon went to the rear when the stress of active 
cHinpaigii developed the need of every possible reduction of 
impt'dimcnta. One or two marches sufiiced to convince the 
miUHcr that his authorized weapon and other equipment were 
i|liite as much as he cared to transport. 

The old-pattern musket alone weighed in the neighbor- 
IiochI of ten pounds, which had a way of increasing in direct 
ratio with the miles covered, until every screw and bolt seemed 
tfl weigh a poimd at least. 

Hut I anticipate somewhat — we were really in our 
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COMPANY A. FItTH GEORGU VOLUNTEER INFANTRY 

The photograph shows aixty-one of the ninety-five Southerners who next day^May 11. 1801 — became 
Company A of the Fittb Georgia. An early photographer darkened the coats of the men in the pictures, 
but it was not tamjjered with otherwise, and the hopeful Georpans appear precisely as they looked just 
fifty years before the publication of this volume. Their attitudes are stiff, their liearing unmilitary in some 
respects; but glowing in tlieir hearts was that rare courage which impelled them to the defense of tbeir homes, 
and the withstanding through four long j'ears of terrible blows from the better equipped and no less de- 
termined Northern armies, which finally outnumbered them hopelessly. As early as January 24, 1861, the 
Clinch Rifles had taken part in warfare— the capture of the arsenal at Augusta. By July 1. 186'i, Augusta 
and Richmond County had twenty-four companies, more than two full regiments, in the field. Out of 
n white population of ten thousand, over two thousand soldiers were raised in six months — of whom 293 were 
killed or died in the ser\'ice. This instance is typical of the ardor with which volunteers flocked to ihe 
front throughout the South. The war records do not contain any ofScial roll of all the regiments and lesser 
organizations in the Confederate army, and there are big discrepancies in the lists compiled by private in- 
dividuals. "The Confederate Soldier in the Civil War," edited by Ben La Bree, in 1897, gives the follow- 
ing number of organizations, including cavalry, parti.san rangers, infantry, and light and heavy artillery 
from the various Confederate States: Alabama, 80; Arkansas, 70; Florida, 21; Georgia, 130; Louisiana, 
75; Mississippi, 88; North Carolina, 90; South Carolina, 73; Tennessee, 129;Texas, 75; Virginia, 164; Border 
States, 50, and Confedcrati? States regulars, 14. The Confederate ordnance was much inferior to the Union. 
It is worthy of note that this list includes only 6 batteries of hea^■y artillery as against 6T regiments, 8 battal- 
ions, and 36 companies of heavy artillery in the Federal service, the troops, however, often acting as infantry. 
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novitiate according to the dictum of Napoleon, who rightly be- 
lieved that the proper school of war is war. By a species of 
lucus a non lucendo mode of designation, the uniforming of 
this inchoate force was not so irregular early in the war. Gray 
had heen adopted as the color most serviceable, but the supply 
of cloth of that hue was soon exhausted under the influence of 
the blockade, and so numerous varieties came into use and were 
accepted as complying with the requirements of the service. 
Thus, in the writer's regiment, the companies were garbed from 
dark gray to almost white-kersey " nigger cloth." The facings 
varied from black, through various shades of blue and rifle- 
green, to artillery-red. 

To revert to the matter of equipment, there was no official 
attempt in the beginning to do more than to arm the troops 
and to provide the purely warlike aceouterments of cartridge- 
boxes, belts, and haversacks. Canteens and the like were pro- 
vided quite as a matter of course, and, in default of blankets 
and waterproof coverings, requisition was made upon the house- 
hold stock of the individual and duly honored — bed-quilts and 
homespun " spreads " were freely contributed, also buggy lap- 
robes, and pianos and tables were despoiled of their oilcloth 
covers to fend the rain from the men gone from the homes to 
do battle for the Cause, which was even dearer to the women 
left behind, who were steadfast to the end. 

The minor courtesies and obser%'ances of military life were 
not readily inculcated in this mass of civilians as yet in process 
of conversion into soldiers, and this difficulty was present in a 
peculiar degree, perhaps, in the Confederate ranks. The mode 
of hfe, the whole ritual of his civilization, tendered to foster in 
the Southerner an individuality and independence of character 
to which the idea of subordination to authority was entirely 
foreign. He had come to war to fight, and could see no sense 
in any such " tomfoolery " as saluting his officer, lately 
" Tom " or " Jack," and his associate on terms of equality, es- 
pecially when the elevation to the title had been, as it was in 
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A MILITIA COMPANY IN LOUISIANA AT DRILL 

BEFORE ITS ARMORY 

1801 



During its half-century of oblivion, damage came to this unique photograph of a niihtia 
company in Louisiana liopetully drilling in front of its armory as the war liegun. In many 
sections, the notions of the hastily organized companies in regard to raihtary discipline 
and etiquette were crude in the extreme. A certain Virginia regiment, for the first lime 
in its service, held a dress-parade. At the stage of tJie ceremony when the first-sergeants of 
tiie respective companies announce the result of the evening roU-call, one reported thus; 
"All present in the Rifles, except Captain Jones, who is not feeling well this evening, but 
hopes to be feeling better to-morrow." Of like tenor was the response of a militia field-officer 
in the late autumn of 1861, when challenged hy a sentry who demanded: "Who conies 
there?" "We kem from over the river, gwine the grand rounds," was the response of him 
who presumptuously sported the Insignia of a colonel. From such raw material was de- 
veloped the magnificent Confederate array which supplied the "matchless infantry" of Lee. 
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the lower grades, at least, procured by the exercise of his owti 
suffrage. For the officers of the volunteers up to and includ- 
ing company commands, were purely elective, and were dis- 
tinguished more by personal popularitj- or local prominence 
than by any consideration of fitness for the position under the 
use of actual service, yet to be applied. In view of this cir- 
cumstance, it is fortunate that the early contestants were en- 
listed generally for the period of one year, that beuig estimated 
at the outset as the probable duration of tlie war. 

When the time came for reenlistment " for three years or 
the war," the experience of that first year had begun to bear 
fruit, and the reelection showed better discrimination as to the 
quality of the officers chosen. The soldier had begun to learn 
his trade and to recognize that the " good fello^v "" or the 
county magistrate was by no means therefore the best officer, 
when it got down to the real business in hand. But all this 
required time, a test not even yet grasped by the jVmerican 
people, who are prone to confound good raw — excessively 
" raw "■ — material with an efficient fighting force, and to ignore 
the waste of blood and treasure pending the conversion of one 
into the other. 

Naturally, the evolving of an army from this crude person- 
nel, and its organization into an effective body capable of being 
Iiandled in the field, were matters requiring time and much 
consideration of the peculiar conditions of the situation — a 
problem further comphcated by the fact that an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the officers of the force were quite as de- 
void of any military experience as the men they commanded, 
or of any right appreciation of their shortcomings in this 
regard — all were untrained. The political aspect had to be 
taken into account — the popular sentiment underljnng and 
sustaining the enterprise. A very large jiercentage of the 
force, amounting to a majority perhaps, had been but little 
in sympathy with secession in the beginning; had only given in 
their adherence to the movement when actually at the jiarting 
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A LIEUTENANT OF THE FOLHTII GEORGIA, IN 1861 

The oroateneu of the uniform of Lieutenant R. A. Mixell, Comptmy A, Fourth Gmrgia Regiment, would 
be suiBoient proof that hia ambrotype was taken early in tbe war. The epauleta, the towering shako, and 
the three rows of buttons ore all more [ndieative of pomp and glory than of actual work. Two years later, 
even the buttons became so rare tliat the soldiers of the Army of Northern Virginia were driven to sew 
one or two tough berries on their tunics to sen'c as fHstenlngs. The war eareer of this hopeful and earnest- 
looking young soldier wns traced through a clue afforded by the letters "S. R." visible on his shako. This 
suggested "Southern Rifles," which was found to be the original title of Compiany A, Fourth Georgia 
Regiment. From its muster roll it was learned that Robert A. MisteU enlisted as a private April 20. 1861. 
He was promoted to second-lieutenant ia April, 1802. He was wounded in the Wilderness, and at Win- 
chester, Va.; resigned, but re-enlisted in Company A, Second Eentucky Cavalry, of Morgan's cotnnuuid. 
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of the ways and constrained to make a choice between stay- 
ing in the Union their ancestors had helped to establish and 
to which they were bound by the traditions of a lifetime, and 
taking arms against their fellow countrymen whose institu- 
tions and political creed accorded with tlieir own. 

It is to be remembered that A^irginia steadfastly declined 
in its conversion to sever its connection with the Government 
nf which it had formed so large and so significant a part 
from its formation, until called upon to furnish its quota of 
troops for the army of invasion, and the final decision was 
made with ftdl recognition of what the choice implied, of tlie 
devastation and bitter misery to he visited upon the territory 
thus predestined to become the main battle-ground of the con- 
tending forces. 

And so those wiser in the ways of war had, perfoi-ce, to 
proceed cautiously, to feel tlieir way in the undertaking of 
welding these heterogeneous elements into a tempered weapon 
capable of dealing effective and hitelligently directed blows, 
when the time should arrive for confronting the formidable 
adversary assembling his forces just across the border. The 
primary policy of the Confederate GovernmcTit of attempting 
to defend its entire frontier, mistaken as it was soon proved to 
be, in the purely military sense, was possibly influenced in 
large degree by this consideration. 

The deficiency of transportation may have also wielded 
its influence; indeed, the entire staff administration was, for 
quite a year or more, scarcely organized, and any movement 
of even a small body of troops could only be effected by the 
impressment of teams and wagons from the adjacent countr\ , 
if leading away from the railway lines, and these last «eie 
neither numerous nor very eflicient in the South at that period 

Yet, in spite of the many incongruities and deficiencies 

already indicated, the Southern volunteer was perhaps moic 

prompt to acquire the ways of war than was his Northern 

opponent. The latter indisputably outclassed him in point of 

litrj" 




SOUTH CAROLINA SOLDIKRS IN '61 



A group of Charleston Zouave Cadets^militia organized bcfoie the war. hence among 
the few that had swords and guns to start with in '61. The Zoiia\'c Cadets, under 
command of CapUiin C. E. Chichester, formed part of the First Regiment of Rifles, 
Fourth Brigade, South Carolina, at the outset of the war. The Fourth Brigade was 
the largest organized body of State militia. It was commanded by Brigadier-General 
James Simou.s. was well-orgauized, well-drilled and armed, and was in active ser^'ice from 
December 27, 1860, to May, 1861. Some of its companies continued in seri-ice until 
the Confederate regiments, battalions, and batteries were organized and Bnally absorbed 
all the effective material of the brigade. One of the first duties of these conipanie.s was 
to guard some of the prisoners from New York regiments who were captured at the first 
battle of Bull Run, sent to Charleston harbor, and incarcerated at Castle Pinckney. 
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material, and was, in general, more amenable to discipline, for 
reasons heretofore stated — having been recruited, in large part, 
in the cities and large industrial centers. The Northern sol- 
dier bad already formed the liabit of subordination. Tlie com- 
pany or regimental commander simply replaced the general 
manager or the " boss "—it was merely a new job, and in one 
case as in the other what the superior said " went." The 
country-bred Southerner, on the other hand, was accustomed 
to the exercise of almost absolute authority over Iiis slaves, 
few or many, according to his estate. But the simple and 
more primitive habit of his rural mode of life stood him in 
good stead when he came into tlie field. A gun w-as by no 
means an unfamiliar implement in his hands; he had known 
its use from boyhood and could usually hit what he aimed at. 
And in the mounted service his efficiency in action was in no 
wise imjiaired by preoccupation with bis mount. He could no 
more remember when he learned to ride than when he learned 
to walk, and had graduated from the " school of the trooper " 
long before lie brought himself and his best saddle-horse into 
the field. 

It was in this arm of the ser^-ice i)eculiarly that the South- 
erner, at the outset, held a long lead in advance of his adver- 
sary. As has been already stated, there were many organized 
bodies of horse in existence before the beginning of hostilities, 
and finer cavalry material has rarely, if ever, been assembled. 
The service had naturally tended to attract, for the most jiart, 
young men of wealth, leisure, and intelligence, forming a 
species of corps d'eliic, and the equine part of the force could 
boast the best blood of Virginia and Kentucky stables. A few 
battlefields served to make good all deficiencies of equipment, 
so that by tlie time the war was well under way there was no 
distinction between the opposing forces in this respect: arms, 
saddlery, accouterment, down to blankets, haversacks, and 
canteens— all bore the stamp of some United States arsenal — 
" requisition on the spot," without process of Ordnance or 




Ignorance of military conventionalities wai of eourae the rule among Confederate volunteers of '61. Id the matter of meals eaprdally 
many amusing inatani^a arose. There was the reply of a aoidier of Dreujt's Louisiana battalion of Magruder's di%-Uion. when tlint 
force was holding the lines of Yorktown. "Prioec John." who was noted for "putting on side," had bespoken dinner for liimself and 
stall at a nearby fnnnhouse. Meanwhile the "full priviile" put In a petition to be fed. The good lady of the house, who was no re- 
spertor of official rank, so long as one wore a gray jacket, and confident of the abundance ot her provision, readily acteded to hia request. 
When the somewhat belatnl staB entered the dining-room, the gmcral was scandalized to find a bob-tail private already putUng away 
the good cheer upon which he considered he held a prior claim. "This dinner was engaged, sir." he said haughtily, in bis |K-culinr 
lup. "That's all right," rejoined the private. "Sit downi there's plenty for all of us, I daresay." "Perhaps, young man. you don't 
know whom you are talking to," said tlie genrml, with inereaseii hauteut. "I haven't the honor, but that doesn't matter." was the 
reply; "sit right down and help yourself." "I'm General Magruder, sfr— your commandbg officer." "Don't worry about that, 
geneml." said the imperturbable youngster; " I used to be particular who I ate with before this war, but now 1 don't care, so long as 
the victuals are clean." The Ninth M'lssissippi men in this photograph appear equally careless in preparing their evening meal. 
When it came to fighting, however, they could hold up their hi<ads with the "smartest" European troops. Not long after this photo- 
h. their regiment was especially mentioned for conspicuous gallantry at the attackof Price and Van Dom on Corinth. OcIuIht S— I, 
The soldiers awaiting their evening meal above, from left to right, are James Pequio, Kinlock Falconer, and Jobo Fennel. 
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Quartermaster's Department. The discriminating eye could 
discern from a glance at its equipment whether or not a regi- 
ment or brigade had been so engaged. It might, indeed, with- 
out straining the point unduly, be asserted that long before the 
close of the war the Federal Government had fitted out both 
armies. 

The artillery arm was less fortunate, and for obvious rea- 
sons. This branch of the service is not so readily improvise<l 
as either of the other fighting forces. From start to finish it 
was under handicap by reason of its lack of trained oflicers, no 
less than from the marked inferiority of its material, ordnance, 
and ammunition. The batteries of the regular establishment 
were, of course, all in the United States service, commanded 
and served by trained gunners, and were easily distributed 
among the volunteer brigades by way of " stifl'ening " to 
the latter. This disparity was fully recognized by the Con- 
federates and had its influence in the selection of more than 
one battle-ground, in order that it might be neutralized by 
local conditions, yet the service was very popular in the South- 
ern army, and it was pervaded by a strong esprit de corps. 

The young men of the cities and towns very generally 
chose it for enlistment; thus. New Orleans sent a battalion 
of five batteries, fully equipped, into the field — ^the famous 
" Washington Artillery " — besides some other batteries, and 
the city of Richmond, which furnished but one regiment of 
infantry and a few separate companies, contributed no less 
than eight or ten full batteries. Few of the minor towns but 
claimed at least one. The grade of intelligence of the per- 
sonnel was rather exceptionally high, so that in the school of 
war, already referred to, these came in time to attain quite 
a respectable degree of efficiency, especially after the aboUtion 
of the system under which each battery was attached to an 
infantry brigade, subject to the orders of its commander, and 
the battery units became organized into battalions and corps 
commanded by officers of their own arm. 







MOTLEY CONFEDEILVTE UNIFORMS— COMPANY B. NINTH MISSISSIPPI, IN '61 

"Fulstaff's regiment ctmlil hardly have exhibited a more motley appearance than did ours at 'dress parade,' 
at which the feature of 'dress" was progressively and conspicuously absent." This reminiscence ia fur- 
atshed by Alien C. Redwood, of the Fifty-fifth Virginia, from whom other contributions appear in the fol- 
lowing pages. "There was no official attempt in the beginning to do more than to arm the troops and to 
provide the purely warlike acc-outeruients of cartridge-box and belts and haversacks. Canteens and the 
like were provided quite as a matter of course, and in defaidt of blankets and waterproof coverings, requi- 
sition was made upon the household stock of the individual and duly honored — bed-<juilts and home- 
spun 'spreads' were freely contributed, and buggy lap-robes and pianos and tables were despoiled of their 
oilcloth covers to fend the rain from the men gone from the homes to do battle for the cause, which was 
even dearer to the women left behind, who were steadfast to the end." These condition-s applied also ia 
States farther south, as the Missi.ssippi photograph abo\-e witnesses. Standing at the left is James Cun- 
ningham; on the camp-stool is Thomas W. Falconer, and to his left are James Sinis and John I. Smith. 
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Some of the early organizations were quite erratic; for 
a while, " legions " were a good deal in favor — mixed bodies 
comprising the several arms of the service under one com- 
mand. These were speedily abandoned as unwieldy and in 
operative. They jjrobably had their origin in tradition, datmg 
back to the days of Marion and Sumter and " Light Horse 
Harry " Lee, and may possibly have been effective in the par- 
tisan operations of that period. Otherwise, the regiments hur- 
ried to the front were thrown together into brigades in the 
hap-chance order of their arrival ; gradually those hailing from 
the same State were brigaded together as far as practicable, 
an arrangement significant in its recognition of the State 
feeling, of the issue pending between the sections. This fea- 
ture was not generally prevalent in the Federal ranks. As 
a result, the unit of the brigade persistently maintained its 
prominence in the estimation of the Confederate soldier 
throughout the whole term of his service; when vaunting his 
prowess he was apt to speak of his " brigade "; with his antag- 
onist it was usually the " corps." The rivalry between the 
respective States had probably no small influence in stimula- 
tmg his zeal; the men from Georgia or the Carolinas could 
not hold back when the Alabamans or Texans on right or 
left were going ahead. It was but the repetition of Butlers 
rallying cry at Cherabusco, "Palmettos! stand your ground, 
remember where you came from! " when Bee, at Manassas, 
pointing to the Virginians, " standing like a stone wall," re- 
stored his wavering line. 

The Confederate soldier of the ranks may be said to have 
been sui generis. In the mass he was almost devoid of mili- 
tary spirit, as the term is popularly applied, and quite indif- 
ferent — antagonistic, even — to the " pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war." As to devotion to his flag, he had scarcelj 
time to cultivate the sentiment which figured so largely in the 
patriotic fervor of his opponents. No one of the " motley 
many" national ensigns ever entirely received his appro\al 
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TWO MEMBERS OF THE McCLELLAN ZOUAVES IN 1861 



The host of ornately uniformed and armed companies which sprang up at the outset of the war was ulti- 
mately merged into the gray monotone of the respective regiments into which they were incorporated. The 
Confederate soldier on the left is Ellis Green, of the McClellan Zouaves, and his companion on the right 
belonged to the same company. The photographs were taken at Charleston, S. C, and the spruce appeal^ 
ance and spotless uniforms make it umiecessary to add that they were taken early in the war. The Southern 
volunteer was perhaps more prompt to acquire the ways of war than was his Northern opponent. The 
latter was more amenable to discipline, having been reeruited, in large part, in the cities and large industrial 
centers. He had already formed the habit of subordination. The country-bred Southerner, on the other 
hand, was accustomed to the exercise of almost absolute authority over his slaves, but the simple and more 
primitive habits of his rural mode of life stood him in good steud when he came into the field. 
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The original " Stars and Bars " he regarded as a sort of off- 
spring of the discarded " gridiron " — of this abandonment he 
often expressed himself in terms of regret, by the way — and 
its successors he was wont to describe irreverently as " shirt- 
tails." He did, in time, come to develop respect and affection 
for his battle-flag, the little red square charged with the 
star-studded blue saltire, but even that his eminently prac- 
tical mind conceived mainly as a convenient object upon which 
to dress up a line of battle or to serve as a rallying-point in 
the event of that line being broken. It was essentially his, 
the soldier's flag, and was never at any stage the national flag; 
its traditions were all of his own creation and he had baptized 
it with his blood. In the main, he regarded his service in the 
light of an unpleasant duty, and he went at it much as he would 
have undertaken any other disagreeable job. 

General Lord Wolseley — then Colonel Wolseley — relates 
an interview he had with General Lee, during a visit to the 
headquarters of the latter, just after the Maryland campaign 
of 1862. Having intimated a desire to see the troops of whose 
performance he had heard so much, General Lee took him for 
a ride through the lines, and upon their return remarked to his 
distinguished guest: 

" Well, Colonel, you have seen my army — how does it 
impress you, on the whole? " 

" They seem a hardy, serviceable looking lot of feUows," 
Wolseley replied, " but, to be quite frank, General, I must say 
that one misses the smartness which we in Europe are accus- 
tomed to associate with a military establishment — but perhaps 
it would not be reasonable to look for that so soon after the hard 
campaign they had just gone through." 

" Ho! " replied " Marse Robert," " my men don't show to 
advantage in camp, and to tell the truth, I am a little ashamed 
to show them to visitors. But, sir, you should see them when 
they are fighting — then I would not mind if the whole world 
were looking on! " 
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miERE ITNIFORMS WERE LACKING. BUT RESOLUTION WAS FIRM 

The ConfeilLTaU's who stood in tliis weil-forniLiI line saw ailivp servico (rom Ihe earliest period of the war. Tlit day that Florida 
seceded from Ihe I'nioo, First-Licutenajit Adam J. Slemmcr withdrew with Company G of the First United Statea Artillery from the 
shore to Fort Pickens, on the western cxlreroity of Santa Rosa Island. Colonel W. H. Chase was in command of the Southerners 
and dctnonded the surrender of Fort Pickens January 13. 1801. It is recorded ihat his voice shook and his eyes filled with tears 
when he utleiripted to reail liis fomiHl demiind for the surrendc'r; he realized, with all true and far-sighted Americans, how terrible a 




A <ONFEDERATE DRILL IN FORT McREE, PENSACOLA HARBOR 

blow v.iia inipcnilln^ in Ihr form of frntrioidal strife. Lieutenant SIcmuior refused the demand. Colonel C'ho^i' had an insufficient 
force at Ihe limp lo take thp tiirt by .storm. Novemlur iSil and !3d, the I'nited States vessels A'iujara and Rjchniond, together 
with Flirt Pirkrns anit the uHjoininx batteries, bombarded the Cunfedenite lines, .\1though Fort McR<v was so badJy dnniaged 
thai General Bragg thouglit of abandoning iL the garrison held firm, and I Jie plan of the Vnion rommanders Iti "take and destroy it" 
did not sueeeed. Ports MeRee and Barrancas were bombarded again by the Union warshipn and lotteries January 1, 16GS. 
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THE CONFEDERATE IN THE FIELD 

By Ai.i,en C. Redwood 

Fifltf-Jiflh Virginia Regiment, Confederate States Army 

A QUESTION which is often asked of the survivor of the 
Civil War, when recounting the " battles, sieges, and for- 
tunes he has passed," is, " How does it feel to be in battle? " If 
he is in the habit of taking account of his sensations and iinpres- 
. sions the answer is not so simple as might appear at first sight. 

Much of the ground disputed by the contending forces 
in our Civil War was quite unlike the popular conception of 
a battlefield, derived from descriptions of European campaigns 
or from portrayals of tlie same, usually fanciful. The choice 
of a battle-ground in actual warfare is not determined by its fit- 
ness for the display of imposing lines, as at a review. As often 
as not, the consideration of concealment of those lines has much 
to do with the selection, or else there is some highway which 
it is important to hold or to possess, or again, some vulnerable 
point of the foe invites attack, in which case the actual terrain 
is such as may happen, and the disposition cf the forces is made 
to conform as far as possible thereto. 

The first engagement in which the writer took a modest 
part had been entirely foreseen, yet its development refuted all 
preconceived ideas of what a battle was like. It was the begin- 
ning of the series which resulted in frustrating McClellan's 
campaign on the Peninsula and raising the siege of Richmond, 
in 1862. We had been holding the left of the Confederate line 
on the Meadow Bridge road, picketing the bridges spanning 
a fork of the Chickahominy at that point — a Union picket-post 
being at the crossing of another branch, about a hundred yards 
distant, and in plain view from our outpost. 
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"One misses the smartness which we in Europe are accustomed to asaociate with mihtary estublishments." The sight ur this 
Canlederate offiisr io hia shirt-sleeves, and of his determined-looking company behind, recalls this remarlt, made by General LunI 
Wolsdey, Ibt-n Colonel Wolseley and later Governor-General of Canada, after inspecting Lee's army In the lower Shenandoah Valley 
just afl«r the Maryland campaign of 1803— the year after the Florida photograph above was taken. The look of the men, gauni 
and hollo w-oy«l. worn with marching and lack of proper food, until they did not carry an ounce of superfluous flesh; powcieml thick 
with dual until their clothing and accoutemient were all one unifunn dirty gray, except where the commingled grime and sweat 
had streaked and crusted the skin on fncc and head: the jadeil, unkempt horses and dull, mud- bespattered pin-carriagrs and cai'i' 
sons of the artillery: even trivial details: the nauseating flavor of the unsalled proiisions, the pungent smell of the ruail-dust which 
filled the nostrils — all these impressions came thronging back across the intervening years which have transformed the beardless 
young soldier into the grizzled veteran who still "lags superfluous on the stage," and who recalls these things that have passeil. 
And be glories in "Marse Robert's" reply: "No, my men don't show to advantage in camp, and to tell the truth I am a littlr 
ashamed to show them to visitors. But, sir," he resumed, his lace flushing and his eyes kindling, as sometimes happened when stirred 
from hb habitual poise, "you should see them when they are fighting — then I would not mind it the vbole world were looking onl" 
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At the date of the opening of the battle, June 26, 1862, 
it was the turn of the regiment for this duty, our company 
holding the advanced post at the bridges. But we had supposetl 
that we were to receive an attack from the foe, being ignorant 
of the fact that the Federal force on the north bank was "in 
the air," owing to the retention of McDowell's corps, before 
which we had retired from Fredericksburg, and which was to 
have joined and extended this flank on the Rappahannock. 
Thus, when the advance began, we were the first to cross the 
river. For some distance the road was a corduroy through 
the swamp, which our company traverse*! at double-quick and 
without opposition until we came into the open and approached 
the small hamlet of Mechanicsville, at the intersection of a road 
leading to Richmond and the Old Cold Harbor road, running 
almost parallel with the Chickahominy. 

Thus far we had seen no Federals except the picket, which 
had promptly retired before our advance. Nor was the coun- 
try about us in any way distinctive — just an ordinary eastern 
Virginia landscape of fields, farmhouses, and commonplace 
woods, and seeming peaceful enough in the light of a summer's 
afternoon. Before opening this vista the column, marching in 
fours, was halted in a shallow cut of the road, and some one 
ahead called back an order to " clear the road for the artil- 
lery I" A wild scramble up the banks ensued, under the ap- 
prehension that we were about to be raked by McClellan's 
guns. But the real intent was to advance a section of our brig- 
ade battery traveling in our rear, to " feel " a thin belt of 
timber intervening between us and the village. This was our 
first scare; number two was soon to follow. 

Meanwhile, we had formed line on the right of the road 
and approached the wooded camp-site in which, as we sup- 
posed, the foe was concealed and awaiting us. When almost 
up to it, some excited soldier discharged his musket; at once, 
and without orders, the entire right wing of the regiment blazed 
away at the numerous collection of tent-poles and cracker- 

(160] 




THE C0NFEDE1L\TE SOLDIER AT WORK 



The photograph of this garrison at a "sand battery" on the Giilf Coast gives a view of the Con- 
federate at work that will be treasured by veterans. Every one of them knows how eminently unsatis- 
factory an occupation is war for the private in the ranks. He is ordered, he knows not whither, he knows 
not why, and, likely as not, has to stay there to die. "I wondered if they were deliberately planning my 
death," recalled an old soldier who was invariably chosen for the skirmish line. "First, we had to go out 
there to see if anyone could be induced to shoot at us; and if they did, and we got back alive, we had to 
take our places in the ranks and go forward with the other fellows, taking an equal risk with them after 
the other fellows were entirely through shooting at us individually. Somehow It didn't seem quite fair." 
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boxes, reminders of its late occupation. At that time tliere 
probably was not a Federal soldier nearer than the further side 
of Beaver Dam Creek, nearly a mile distant. But we were to 
hear from them before long. 

Having passetl through the straggling little village we 
were halted again just beyon<l, in a dip of the ground through 
which coursed a small rivulet, and some of us took the oppor- 
tunity to fill canteens. It was while waiting there that we re- 
ceived the first hostile shots from the guns beyond the creek. 
They soon got our range and it began to look like real war at 
last. 

It was at this point that, for the first time, I saw a man 
killed in battle. We were standing to arms awaiting orders to 
advance ; another regiment of the brigade was supporting us a 
short distance in the rear^the Sixtieth Virginia, under Colonel 
Starke, who was killed later wJiile commanding a Louisiana 
brigade at Sharpsburg, in September, 1862. A shell plowed 
the crest of the elevation in front, and our line made a pro- 
found obeisance as it passed over; it seemed as if it must clear 
us but about reach the Sixtieth, and as I ducked I glanced 
back that way and witnessed its effect in their ranks. The 
body of a stalwart young fellow suddenly disapjieared, and on 
the ground where he had stood was a confused mass of quiv- 
ering limbs which presently lay still — the same shell, as I 
learned afterward, carried away the top of a man's head in 
our own regiment. 

Another took eifect soon after, as we were moving out by 
the left flank, knocking over several men and killing one of 
them. By this time the fire had grown quite brisk, and we lost 
more men as we lay in the open field before entering some 
woods still more to the left, where the regiment commenced 
firing, against an imaginary foe, I have cause to believe. Yet, 
these same skittish troops, under fire for the first time, just 
four days later charged and captured a regular battery of 
I2-pounder guns and were complimented on the field by 
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THE WORK OF WAR WITH COASTWISE GARRISON— INSIDE SITUTER. ISM 



lite aoldien of the Anny of Northern Virgink.witli the Confedprate troops whu strugglMl over the Western raouatains and swampa. 
were wont to allude to coaat "gsmwin" duly aa an aay berth, but this ConTpderate photograph ul the interior' of Fort Sumter, luken 
in 1804, does Dot indicate any ilegree of superfluous vase and convenieDee. The garrisoD dran-n up in the buekt^rouod, in front of the 
ruined barmdu. could point tu the de^'aatiitlon wrought by the bombard meat, vjaible in the foreground and on the parapeLa. nilh just 
[Hide. In spite at the hundreds (f abells that crashed into the tort from the belching guns ot the Federal Beets, the Stars and Burs 
•till fiosted defiant throughout the tour yean ot the war. The Southern heart may well glow with pride at the thought of the little fort. 
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General Longstreet — such progress had they made within that 
brief period in the " school of the soldier." 

We are coming to the period in this narration when we 
might fairiy claim to have been soldiers indeed; when the dis- 
jointed fragments had at last been welded together into an 
army. We had been " shooted over" and even "blooded", 
had heard the screech of shell and the hiss of minie balls, and 
had learned to discount their deadliness in some measure, had 
learned how to make ourselves snug and comfortable in camp, 
even though our wagons still might be miles in the rear, had 
learned to cook without utensils and to improvise a shelter with- 
out tents or, failing that, to take the weather as it came and saj 
no more about it. We knew that a march meant much fatigue 
— agony, even — and accepted both as a matter of course and 
part of the work on which we were engaged. Blistered feet, we 
had come to learn, were indeed serious, and as a corollary, 
that it was wise to get a foot-bath, and to put on dry socks upon 
going into camp for the night, even if one were tired out, 
and felt more disposed just to lie down and rest. There was 
to-morrow's march to be considered, and we had come to recog- 
nize that to-day's exertion was by no means exceptional 

We knew how to make a fire which would last all night, 
that it was well to start out before daylight with just a bite, 
if no more, rather than upon an empty stomach, and to con- 
fine the consumption of water while on the road to what was 
in the canteen, though that might be lukewarm, instead of 
going out of ranks at a sjiring or well — the canteen's contents 
were just as wet — and one was not tempted to drink too much 
when overheated, and most important of ail, he did not ha^e to 
overfatigue himself in trying to catch up with his command in 
a road full of other troops, who had " troubles of their own " 
and were by no means disposed to get out of the way. 

The soldier could find water in a perfectly unfamiliar 
countrj' just by the lay of the land, and by a kind of prescience 
almost amounting to instinct, and, at a glance, could estimate 




TIIE CH.\NGE FROM THEORY TO I'KACTICE 

Wall-tents, such as appt^r in this photograph of 1881, wtTc not seen Tor long in Uip ConMcratp army. At Uip bi'ginning, no Ipsa 
Ihan Ihroe wagons convcvtil the iinptdimrvta of a company of Ihe Fifly-6ttL Virginia — one liaving been pronded by privatp subscription 
to transport the knapsncks! Tho rest of the transporlution was in proportioD. The rrgimrntal train, na it left tlic Rappahiumock, 
would bave sufficed amply for the use of at Inist a, brigade. But ii few muoths later, just after the "Seven DayE," all this was changed 
and the soldiers began for the BrsI time lo resliie what actual soldiering mcnnl and to End out how very few were the articles one 
needed in his kit when he had to transport them on his person. An inkling of this had been gained bi-fore, however, when the brigade 
retained as an outpost at Fredericksburg, after Johnston "s army went lo Yorktown. evacualrd thai position before the advance of 
McDowell'sCorps, which was moving overUnd to join SlcCielUin north of the Chickahomiay and complete the investment of Richmond 
on that side. This movement relisted to the rear the capadous mess^heatsand wall-lents which had hitherto been regarded as reqjiisite 
or necessary paraphernalia tor field ser\'ice. The soldiers in the field were permitted fo retain only the "flies" belonging to the tenia. 
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the merits or demerits of a camp-site, at the end of a day's 
march. Also, we had grown weather-wise in forecasting the 
final events to which all the preliminaries tended, from indica- 
tions whose significance the experience of service enabled us 
to read with a fair approach to certainty, however these might 
vary, as they did, with the outward conditions — accidents of 
locality, the immediate object in view, and the like. 

Many of the early engagements, from the point of view of 
the man in the ranks and the officers of the lower grades, seemed 
quite impromptu. Of one of the most stupendous of these — 
that of Gettysburg — a Confederate oflicer of liigh grade has 
said, " We accidentally stumbled into this fight." 

It seemed so to the writer, then serving in Heth's division 
of the Third Army Corps, and which opened the engagement 
on the morning of July 1, 1863. Usually we knew there must 
be trouble ahead, but not always how imminent it might be. The 
column would be marching as it had been doing for perhaps 
some days preceding, the fatigue, heat, dust, and general dis- 
comfort being far more insistent upon the thought of the men 
than any consideration of its military objective. Perhaps the 
pace may have been rather more hurried than usual for some 
miles, and a halt, for any reason, was most welcome to the foot- 
sore troops, who promptly proceeded to profit by every minute 
of it — lying down on the dusty grass by the roadside, easing 
knapsack straps and belts, and perhaps snatching the oppor- 
tunity for a short smoke (for which there had been no breath to 
spare previously) or for a moistening of parched throats from 
the canteen. 

This might be of longer or shorter duration, often it was 
aggravatingly cut up into a series of advances or stops, more 
fatiguing than the regular marching swing. Getting up and 
down is rather tiresome when one is carrying the regular cam- 
paigning kit of a soldier and when muscles have been taxed un- 
til there is no spring left in them — quite another affair from the 
same process when fresh and unencumbered. It is then that 
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Although most comforts had disappeared from the Army of Northern Virginia by 186i, as well as from 
the armies in the West, the port garrisons like those around Charleston were able to keep their wall-tents. 
So great is the "luxury" among this mess of the Washington Light Infantry in garrison at Charleston, 
that thej' even have initials painted upon their water-bucket; and, wonder of wonders! there hangs a towel. 
One who inquired of a veteran as to the op|}ortunities for toilet-making was answered thus: "On the march 
we generally had water enough to wash our hands and faces, but sometimes, especially when there was brisk 
skirmishing every day, the men didn't get a chance to wash their bodies for weeks together. It was fun in 
a country comparatively free from the enemy to see a column strike a river. Hundreds of the boys would be 
stripped in an instant, and the river banks would reecho with their .shouts and spla,shing. It was only on 
garrison duty or in winter-quarters that the supreme luxury, laundry from home, could ever lie attained." 
The men in this photograph from left to right are Sergeant W. A. Courtney, Privates H. B. Olncy, V. W. 
.\dams, and Sergeant R. A. Blum. The organization still existed, halt a century after the .scene above. 
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the voice of a man with a " grouch " is heard in the land. Tliere 
is sure to be one in every company, and his incessant jere- 
miads by no means tend to alleviate the discomforts of his fel- 
lows, and so receive small sympathy from them. 

A mounted orderly comes riding back, picking his way 
through the recumbent ranks, and pretending indifference to 
the rough chaffing prescribed by custom in the infantry as tlie 
appropriate greeting for the man on horseback — good-natured 
on the whole, even if a little tinged with envy — or some general 
officer with his staff is seen going forward at a brisk trot 
through the fields bordering the road, or maybe a battery of 
guns directing its course toward some eminence. It becomes 
apparent that the check ahead is not due to such ordinary 
causes as a stalled \nlgon or caisson or to the delay occasioned 
by some stream to be forded; the objective aspect of the situa- 
tion begins to assert itself ; the thought of present personal dis- 
comfort gives place to that of prospective peril, and a certain 
nervous tension pervades the ranks. 

Soldiers are but human, and the veterans who have been in 
battle before know what is implied in the work ahead and 
that some — and it may be one as well as another — will prob- 
ably not answer at next roll-call. The " eagerness for the 
fray " of which we read so often, rarely survives the first battle ; 
in all that follows, it is conspicuously absent, however the men 
may have gained in steadiness and have acquired self-possession 
under fire. 

The troops in front are moving now, filing off to right or 
left, to take their allotted position in the hne, or possibly be- 
ginning a flank movement ; there may be no fi^t to-day after 
all — these things have happened before, without anything seri- 
ous coming of it. The hostile force may be only a small one 
and we daresay will not give battle, but retire on its main body. 
For, in the field we live merely from day to day anyhow and 
" sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." We are not in the 
confidence of the powers that be and know nothing of their 
[i«e] 
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CONFEDERATES IN CAMP 



V This photograph of Confederate troops in ramp wa.s taken at Camp Moore, Louisiana, in 1861. The man 
writing the letter home on the box is Eniil Vaquin, and Arthur Roman is the man completing the wasliing. 
Thomas Russel is gleaning the latest news from tlie paper, and Amos Rnssel is grinding coffee. The fifth 
man is Octave Babin. Names of French extraction, these, appropriate to Louisiana, The soldiers are 
facing their period of "breaking-in." A veteran of the eastern army describes this transition period: "Our 
breaking-in wa-s rather rough — it wa.s the beginning of a prolonged spell of wet, raw weather, which is so 
often mentioned in ArcClellan's reports of his operations on the Peninsula — and. with little notion of how to 
adapt ourselves to the .situation, we suffered inueh di-scomfort at first. After the experience of a few months 
and with half the equipage we then possessed, we would haA'e been entirely comfortable, by campaigning 
standards. As yet we were drawing the full army ration, including the minor items of coffee, sugar, rice, 

I and beans, and were abundantly supplied with the necessary utensils for their preparation whenever we 
were in contact with our wagoa'f. but we simply did not know how to use this bountiful provision and had yet 
to leam that the situation was not exceptional or ephemeral but would be just the same in the future months 

I of war, and must be met and faced in iierraanent fashion — tliat it was 'all in the day's work." and that any 
departure from these hard times, as they then seemeti, would Ik- in the direction of 'worse a-comin'.' " 
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machinations, however intimately these may concern our for- 
tunes. We only know that we have " no orders " as yet. 

This condition of affairs may continue for hours or for 
minutes. Meanwhile, the hest thing to do is to make ourselves 
as comfortable as possible — the philosophy of the seasoned sol- 
dier, in all circumstances — and take the chance of being per- 
mitted to remain so, and we shall be all the better prepared 
for the work if it does come. But, hello I look yonder 1 the bat- 
tery-men, who have been lounging about, are standing to their 
pieces now, and immediately become busy executing mysteri- 
ous movements about the same, in the methodical fashion dis- 
tinctive of their arm. Those about the nearest gun suddenly 
break away to right and left. A dense white stream of smoke 
leaps from the muzzle, and the crashing report strikes our ears 
a few seconds later, as the gunners step forward again, lay hold 
of handspike and spokes, and run the gun back into position. 
Another shot and another, and yet another, and the smoke thick- 
ens and we discern only vaguely the movements at the cannon 
—but the war-music has begun and we know the battle has 
opened. 

From somewhere in front comes another and fainter re- 
port, and possibly in mid-air above our battery a round cloud 
jumps into view, snowy white against the blue sky; another 
remote, jarring growl, followed by a fluttering sound but too 
familiar to our ears and growing louder each moment, and a 
spurt of earth is projected into the air not far from the road we 
occupy. One finds the foe does not propose that the argument 
shall be all on one side and is rising " to a point of information." 

Evidently it is this road which is tlie object of their curi- 
osity; just now we also are interested, but in the sense of wish- 
ing we were somewhere else before their aim shall have become 
more accurate with practice — we don't like the talk to be too 
one-sided either, and they are beyond the range of our ord- 
nance, while the ground in front which conceals from view 
what is beyond affords slight protection. Ah! there is a staff- 
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'IMPEDIMENTA" DID NOT HARASS THE CONFEDERATES 
AN UNUSUALLY LUXURIOUS CAMP 



This is an umisually luxurious Confederate camp for the second year of the war. The photograpli was taken 
by Scheier of Nashville, Tenn., and the scene is indicated as on the Harding road. The shining muskets 
stacked in front of the tents contrast with the soldiers' nondescript costumes. The boxes and barrels have 
rather the apl>carancc of plunder than that of a steady supply from the commissary department. Con- 
spicuous are the skillet on the barrel-head, and the shirt hung up to dry. The Confederate soldier 
traveled light. Indeefl, a long Irain would have impeded, perhaps frustrated, the swift movements which 
were so great an element of his strength. The old Romans rightly termed their baggage "impedimenla," 
when put upon their mettle. However, the size of their wagon-train was .seldom a caiise of anxiety to tJie 
Confederates. Jackson's "Foot Cavalry" could always outstrip the wagons, and the size of the Union 
wagon-train was apt to interest them more fretiuently. For the rank and file of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, there were no more tents after the middle of the war. The camping site was almost always in the 
»ds, as giving ready access to fuel and being as near as possible to some stream of water. , Each company 
selected ground in the rear of its stacks of arms, biit beyond that there was little semblance of order in the 
arrangement. The consideration of level ground, free from .stubs or roots, usually determined the selection. 
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officer talking in an animated tone to the brigade commander, 
motioning with his hand, while the otlier closely studies a fold- 
ing map which has just been handed to him and which he 
presently returns, nodding the while to signify that be under- 
stands what he is expected to do. " Attention! " — ^but we are 
already on our feet in advance of the order, and most willingh 
leave the road, now growing momentarily more insalubrious, 
following the head of the eolunm through fields of stubble or 
fallow or standing corn, the blades of which cut and the polkn 
irritates the moist skin. Or it may be through dense woodland, 
where nothing is \'isible a few yards distant, in which furious 
fighting may occur and many men fall with the opposing hues 
in close contact, yet entirely concealed from each other, the 
position of eitlier being only conjectured by the smoke and the 
direction of the finng, as the bullets from the opposite side 
come rapping against the tree trunks and cutting twigs and 
leaves overhead. 

Before this stage is reached, however, there may be numer- 
ous changes of direction, countermarching and the like to at- 
tam the position: long lines of battle require a good deal of 
space for their deployment, and in the woods, especially, it is 
not easy to determine in advance just how much ground any 
ctmimand will occupy. In each case, however, at some stage, 
the troops are in line, and we may suppose them there, await- 
ing the attack or about to deliver it, as may be. 

It is perhaps the most ominous moment of all when the 
command is heard, " I-,oail at will — load!" followed by the 
ringing of ranmiers in the barrels and the clicking of gun-locks 
— neither of which sounds, with the arms of to-day, has any 
significance, but it was otherwise when we loaded " in nine 
times," as the manual prescribed. The modern soldier fails 
utterly to grasp the meaning of biting cartridges; a cartridge 
to him is essentially a brass shell with the fulminate enclosed 
in its base, requiring only to be taken from his belt and put 
in the chamber of his rifle — nowadays, indeed, they go in in 
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"clips " of five. But we veterans managed to fight through the 
big war with the old muzzle-loaders, and they seem to have 
done some execution, too. It has " a strange, quick jar upon 
the ear," the dry metallic snapping running along the line when 
it came to " prime," and each man realized that when next 
heard it will be with no uncertain sound and closely followed by 
the command, " Fire! " 

Once engaged, the soldier's attention is too much taken 
up with delivering his fire effectively to give heed to much else 
—it is hard work and hot work, in the literal, no less than in the 
figurative, sense, and extremely dirty work withal. The lips 
become caked with powder-grime from biting the twist of car- 
tridges, and after one or two rounds the hands are blackened 
and smeared from handling the rammer ; the sweat streams down 
and has to be cleared from the eyes in order to see the sights of 
the rifle, and the grime is transferred from hands to face. 

Think you of a gang of coal-heavers who have just fin- 
ished putting in a winter's supply ordered by some provident 
householder in midsummer, and you get a fair impression of 
troops at the end of a day's fighting. The line soon loses all 
semblance of regular formation,; the companies have become 
merely groups of men, loading, Apd firing and taking advan- 
tage of any accident of ground — ^natural depression, tree, rock, 
or even a pile of fence rails that will give protection. But if 
the soldier is about where he belongs — to- right or left of the 
regimental colors, according to the normM. place of his com- 
pany in line — he feels reasonably sure of resuming formation 
whenever the command may come to " cease firing " and to 
" dress on colors " preparatory to an advance or a charge. If 
the latter, though the move next may begin in perfect order, 
it is almost immediately lost. 

The charge delivered by our brigade at Frayser's Farm 
— ^to which allusion has been made earlier in this chapter — 
was, as seen by a Federal general who was captured there, 
" in V-shape, without order and in perfect recklessness." This 
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WIIKIIE TllE COLRAGE TO 

FIGHT IN THE DARK WAS 

NEEDED 

Ohi suldiera say that it takes mnre 
couiage to fight with no unscrn fix.- 
timn it doos to swerp in long lines 
through the i^>«n Gtl<is to tlie mouths 
of the ro&ring batteries. A veltnin 
cavotryiiian has elated that he thought 
a cavalry charge took less braverj- 
than any other kind of ortioD. There 
is the dash, the emulation, the "thun- 
der of the captains and the shouting" 
all Btimulating the participant to 
supreme effort. Such are the fiimoiis 
European battles of song and storj' — 
usually wagTfl in open Gelds: but tlie 
American soldier soon became an 
adept at fighting nn unseen enemy. 
These dense ivooiUunda of the Wildtr- 




ness are nol the European idea nf a 
Iwttlefiehl, but the ghastly ruins of 
the hitman frame, and the trees elipped 
and broken by tlic (earful hail of shot 
and shell, attest that here was a battle 
where Ihey (ought in the darkness of 
■lie woods, instead of on the op«n 
plain. These photographs convey 
wonderful mule tributes to the cour- 
iige of every American participant, 
from the South or from the North. 
The (orest-lrees are pitted and scored 
und hacked and gnawed by the galling 
lire of mtisketr]' — in some instances, 
entirely (died from this cause alone, 
for the country afforded but little scope 
for the employment of artillery by 
eitherside. The underbrush, withered 
and reddened by the summer's sun. 
lies ut all angles as the bullets have 
ciil 11 'Inwn along the battlefield. 
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formation was in no wise intentional, the apex of the V in ques- 
tion being simply the brigade commander. General Field, who 
personally conducted the attack upon the battery and the slope 
of the sides, as the individual prowess of his followers might 
determine. Even more characteristic of a Confederate infan- 
try onset was the description of an ofBcer of high rank on tfiat 
side, "A tumultuous rush of men, each aligning on himself, 
and yelling like a demon, on his own hook." The " yell " which 
has become historical, was merely another expression of the in- 
dividuality of the Southern soldier, though as its moral force 
came to be recognized, it was rather fostered officially, and grew 
into an institution — it was the peculiar slogan of the Gray peo- 
ple. A gallant, accomplished staff-officer of General Meade's 
household, in a recent work on the battle of the Wilderness, 
pays the thrilling yell this tribute, " I never heard that yell that 
the country in the rear did not become intensely interesting! " 
And more than one Federal soldier has borne similar testimony. 
This allusion recalls to mind a visit of two days' duration, 
made to that historic field in the summer of 1910, after an 
interval of forty-six years, whidi served to illustrate forcibly 
what has already been recorded in these recollections as to the 
absence of distinction in the features of a battle-ground per se. 
When last seen the bhghting breath of war had but lately 
passed over those dense and tangled woodlands and the signs 
of strife, deadly and determined, were manifest everywhere. 
The forest trees were pitted and scored and hacked and gnawed 
by the galling fire of musketry, in some instances, entirely 
felled from this cause alone, for the country afforded but little 
scope for the employment of artillery by either side. The un- 
derbrush, withered and reddened by the summer's sun, lay at 
all angles as the bullets had cut it down, as if some one had gone 
over the ground with a machete and given each little bush or 
sapling a stroke. In all directions, one came upon the rude 
breastworks hastily: thrown up, of earth, logs, rails — anything 
that might serve to stop a bullet. They had failed to stop a 




In these photogroplu reappears the dread- 
ful WildFiui-aa as il looked in 1864~the 
■humbk-s in Uic LluckeU, witli the larift 
trees pitted and ac&rrfd and hncked ami 
gnawed by tbe galling niiukelry Jirt-. 
where Ibi' dead still outnumbered the liv- 
ing, nhere the woods burdering the Orange 
Plank Hoad were Ibitkly strewn with Lhe 
bodies «t Hancock's men who lind ^o 
furiously assailed Hill and Longatreet on 
that bne. The underbrush, withered 
and reddened by the summer's sim. Iu.>' 
at all angles as the bullets had cut il 
down, as if someone had gone over the 
ground with u marhrtr and given eaeh 
little bush or sapling a stroke. In all 




diKctiona one came upon t}tv rude 
breastworks, hastily thrown up, of earth, 
logs, rails — -an}' thing that might serve 
to atop s bullet. But nearly half a ern- 
lury later, a visitor eould find here the 
deep signi&cance of peace: as Captain 
Iledwuod records in bis accompanying 
reminiscence: "The bark has closed oi'vr 
the bullet sears on the trees; a new 
growth has sprung up to replace that 
leveled by the musketry: goodlj' Irces. 
even, are standing upun the diminished 
earthworks. The others have long since 
rutted into mould. The traveler might 
easily puss along that quaint road, so 
hotly contested, with never a suspicion 
of what befell there— 'grim- visaged war 
has smoothed bis wrinkled trunt' indeed." 



THE ORANGE PI,.\NK RO.iD 
AS IT LOOKED IN 1864 
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good many, and all the failures were not recorded upon the 
natural growth. 

In this sparsely settled region, but lately so populous, the 
dead occupants still outnumbered the living. The woods bor- 
deruig tlie Orange plank road were thickly strewn with the 
mouldering bodies of Hancock's men who had furiously as- 
sailed Hill and Longstreet on that line. Here gallant old 
Webb, for whom " taps " have sounded, led his staunch brigade 
against Gregg's Texans and I^ow's Alabamans, almost up to 
the works, and the trefoil badges — the " clover-leaves " on the 
ca])-fronts of the fallen covered the ground on the edge of the 
Widow Tapp's field where I^ee attempted to lead the Texans' 
cliarge, and the men refused to go forward until he consented 
to go back. Cattle were quietly browsing the herbage in a 
little grass glade at this point, their pasture the aftermath of 
the grim harvest reaped there on that May morning long ago. 

To-day scarcely a trace remains of all that. In the in- 
tervening years beneficent Nature has been silently but unre- 
nnttingly at work effacing the marks of man's devastation of 
her domain. The bark has closed over the bullet-scars on the 
trees, so that diligent search is required to detect them now; a 
new grou-th has sprung up to replace that leveled by the mus- 
ketry; goodly trees, even, are standing upon the diminished 
earthworks. The others have long since rotted into mold. The 
traveler might easily pass along that quaint road, so hotly 
contested, with never a suspicion of what befell there — " grim 
Msaged war has smoothed his wrinkled front," indeed. 

The war is definitely over. In its time it ravaged our fair 
land almost beyond recognition, put our young manhood to the 
uttermost proof, and left in its track many deejwr and more 
poignant wounds than those in the Wilderness woods, but it 
ended at last. And time has been closing over the scars ever 
smce and new growth springing into life all the while. Who 
was right; who was wrong? — the God above us " who doth all 
things aright " alone knows surely. 
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VETERANS AI.RKADV IN 'Ml 

These drummer-boys ol Ihc Eighth Regimi'nt oflhe Nationol Guanl o( the SUte of New 
York nere pliolognipliHi in the 'SOs. w.'BrinB thrir Mexipan «sr uniforms. The boys of 
thisrPKim.-iit «-.-nt to 1h.- fr.ml in Ui<«.- snmc- unHimiis iimf niarr-ht-H (hroUBh-.ut IUp war. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE SOLDIER 

Bv Fexwics Y. Hf-du-y 

Brevet Capta'm UniUd Slatn Volunteer*, and Adjulant, Thirty-seamd 
Illhiou Infiintry 



THE American volunteer of 1861-65 never before had his 
like, or ever will again. He was of only the third gen- 
eration from the Revolutionary War, and the first after the 
Mexican War, and he had personal acquaintance with men 
who had fought in each. Besides, a consideration of much 
meaning, he was hrought up in a day when school declamation 
was practised, and once a week he had spoken or heard Pat- 
rick Henry's " Give me liberty or give me death," Webster's 
" Reply to Hayne," " The Battle of Buena Vista," " The 
Charge of the Light Brigade." " The boy stood on the burning 
deck," and the like. So it was, when Lincoln called him, he 
responded with a heart intensely patriotic and aflame with mih- 
tary ardor, and he proved marvelously adaptable as a soldier. 

At the outset and occasionally afterward, many young men 
went into ser\'ice in companies and regiments of militia. A few 
were well drilled, the greater number inthfferently. These were 
but a sprinkling in the great mass of volunteers, who were with- 
out such experience, and came fresh from farms, workshops, 
stores, and schools. But most of them had been members of the 
uniformed clubs in the exciting political campaign of 1861, and 
were fairly proficient in ordinary marching movements and 
handling torchsticks in semi-military fasliion, which proved of 
advantage to them in entering upon a soldier's life, 

l_Isiially for a few weeks before taking the field, the embryo 
soldiers lay in camps of instruction. Pi-obably in every regi- 
ment were some veterans who had seen service in the Mexican 
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A TIME-PTAINED PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ■FHTTES 

OFFICEKS AND NON-COM MIJ^SIONED OFFICERS 

COMPANY "F," EIGHTH NEW YORK 



These officers of the Eighth New York are garbed in the same uniforms that they wore to the Mexican War. 
This and the hotly contested political campaign of 18fil ser\'ed as the two great "driil-raasters" of the Federal 
recruits at the outset of the war. A few of them were indifferently drilled through their connection with 
regiments of militia, but these were but a sprinkling in the great moss that thronged from the farms, the 
workshops, and the schools. Most of these had marched as members of the uniformed clubs in the exciting 
political cam|)aign of 1861. and were fairly proficient in ordinary movements and In handling torcb-sticka 
instead of rifles. Probably in every quota there were some men who had -seen service in the Mexican War 
or in the militia. They had become accustomed to military systems now ob.solete, but their training enabled 
them to speedily put off the old and put on the new, and they often proved highly capable drill-masters. 
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War or in the trijilitia. They had been accustomed to mihtaiy 
systems now obsolete, but their training enabled them to speed- 
ily put off the old and put on the neiv, and they proved fairly 
capable drillmasters. 

It was days, often weeks, before uniforms were provided, 
and entire battalions performed their evolutions in their civil- 
ian clothes, of all cuts and hues. Longer were they without 
arms. The sentries, or camp guards, walked their beats day 
or night with clubs. At the regimental headquarters were a 
score or two of " condemned " muskets which were utilized all 
day long by alternating squads of non-commissioned officers, 
practising the manual of arms in preparation for instructing 
the men. 

Now armed and equipped, the men were industriously 
drilled, by squads, by companies, and by battalions, six to eight 
hours a day. There were awkwardness and blundering; ser- 
geants would march their platoons, and captains, their com- 
panies, by the right instead of by the left flank, or vice versa, 
to the destruction of a column or square, necessitating re-for- 
mation and repetition of the movement, sometimes again and 
again. But, on the whole, the men progressed well, and soon 
performed ordinary evolutions with creditable approach to sol- 
dierlike exactness. 

The greatest stress was laid upon the use of the musket, 
and this was the young soldier's severest experience. To begin 
with, the arms were old muzzle-loaders — muskets of Mexican 
War days, altered from flint-lock to percussion, or obsolete 
Austrian or Belgian guns, heavy and clumsy. The manual of 
arms, as laid down in the text-book of the time, Hardee's 
" School of the Soldier," was complicated and wearisome. In 
particular, the operation of loading and firing involved numer- 
ous counted "motions" — handling the cartridge (from the 
cartridge-box) , biting off its end, inserting it in the gun-barrel, 
drawing the ramrod, ramming the cartridge home, return- 
ing the ramrod, and placing the percussion cap upon the 
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The center pholcgraph shows 
one of the lessons that hiul lo 
be lenmeil by the soldiprs of 
both sidi's. Thw mock battery 
at Seabrook Poiat, South 
Carolina — logs o( wood to 
represent guns — was Federal; 
but the Confedemtea. at 
Centerville, Port Hudson, imil 
elsewhere, used "dutntny" 
guna effectively. Before the 
soldiers met these pnibleius. 
however, they lisd to euuqtier 
the monunl of arms, and wen.- 
diligently ilrilled iu Gring, )iy 
filc and by company, to Ide 
right oblique, to the left 
oblique, and to the rear. Rut 
most awkward aud n earisoDic 
ot all was the bayonet ex- 
perienee, as shown in the up- 
per photograpli of the Forti- 




'■WHEN LS A GLN NOT A GUN?"— ttHEN IT IS A 

DUMMY, LIKE THESE AT SEABROOK 

POINT. S. C. 1862 



elh Maasaehusplls Infantry 
at bayonet drill. The men 
were drilled in open order so 
as lo admit ot free movement 
and give the instructing ofli- 
eer an opportunity to see the 
performance and action of 
each iiidividuni man. and cor- 
rect hia mistakes. Less 
arduous than bayonet drill 
was morning guard-mount. 
The mm delailed to this duty 
were imsenibleil alnut nine 
o'clock, drilled in a few of Ihe 
movemcnla of the IDsnual of 
anus, and inspected by the 
officer of the day . distinguished 
by a scarf across the shuuliler. 
Then they were marched out 
to relieve the guards on duty, 
and their full tour of thi« 
duty was twenty-four hours. 





GUARD-MOUNT OF A SMAHT REGIMENT— THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTV-FOUHTH NEW YORK 










gun-nipple. This feat (or series of feats) required much prac- 
tice. The musket was to rest upon the ground, immediately in 
front of the soldier, and exactly perpendicular. Its excessive 
length made it impossible for a short man to draw and return 
his ramrod in precise manner, and, in either act, he frequently 
interfered with the man upon his right, breaking the symmetry 
of the movement, and provoking language forbidden by the 
" Articles of War." 

Further, the men were diligently drilled in firing— by file 
and by company, to the front, to the right oblique, to the 
left oblique, and to the rear. But most awkward and weari- 
some of all was the bayonet exercise, requiring acrobatic agil- 
ity, while the great lengrth of the musket and fixed bayonet 
rendered the weapon almost impracticable excejit in the hands 
of one above the average stature. As a matter of fact, all of 
the accomplishments thus particularized — methods of loading 
and firing, and bayonet exercise — fell into disuse with entrance 
upon actual field-service, as having no practical worth. 

With such preparation and such equipment, the soldiers 
marched to their first battle. The experience of a single regi- 
ment was that of thousands. The drums sound the " long roll," 
or the bugle " the assembly," and companies form and march 
to the regimental color-line. A few moments later the regi- 
ment marches forward until the first scattering fire of the foe is 
received. Sometimes the antagonists are visible ; often but few 
are seen, but their presence is known by the outburst of flame 
and smoke from a fringe of forest. The regiment forms in line 
of battle, and at the word of command from the colonel, passed 
from company to company, opens fire. No thought now of 
manual of arms, but only of celerity of movement and rapidity 
of fire. Shouted a gallant oiRcer who at home (as he was in 
the field, the war through) an exemplary Christian gentleman, 
" Load as fast as you can, and give them the devil! " The bat- 
tle is now on in earnest, and the discharge of thousands of mus- 
kets becomes a roar. The range is not more than two hundred 







THE VOLUNTEER'S TEACH EKH— CLASS OF 1860. UNITED STATES .■\ULITARY ACADEMY 
IN THE FIELD, 186« 



The men who founded the L'nited States Military Afaderay in 1804 little thought that, throe-score years 
later, hundreds of the best-trained military men in America would go forth from its portals to take up the 
sword against one another. Nine of the forty-one men who were graduated from West Point in 18fiO joined 
tile Confederate army. The men of tliis claits and tliat of 1861 became the drill -masters, and in many cases 
the fanioiis leaders, of the Federal and Confederate armies. The cadet who stood third at graduation in 
1860 was Horace Porter. He became second -lieu ten ant. lieutenant-colonel three years later, and brigadier- 
general at the close of the war. He received the Congressional medal of honor for gallantry at Chickaraauga, 
and later gained great honor as ambassador to France. Twoothermembers, James H.Wilson and Wesley 
Merritt, fought their way to the top as cavalry leaders. Both again were found at the front in the Spanish- 
American War. The former was chief of the Cavalry Bureau in 1864 and commanded the assault and 
capture of Selma and Montgomery, Ala. He was major-general of volunteers in the Spanish -American 
War, commanded the column of British and American troops in the advance on Peking, and represented 
the United States army at the coronation of King Edward VTI of England. General Wesley Merritt 
earned six successive promotions for gallantry as a cavalry leader — at Gettysburg, Yellow Tavern, Hawe's 
Shop, Five Forks, and other engagements — and was ore of the three Union leaders to arrajige for the sur- 
render at Appomattox. He participated in several Indian campaigns, commanded the American troops in the 
Philippines, and was summoned from there to the aid of the American Peace Commission, in session in Paris. 
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yards — sufficient for antiquated weapons carrying a nearly 
three-quarter-incli ball and three buckshot. 

It may be here remarked that early in 1862 practically 
all the obsolete muskets were replaced with Springfield or En- 
field rifles, the former of American, the latter of English make, 
and the best of their day. They were shorter and lighter than 
the discarded arms, well balanced, and of greater efficiency, 
carrying an elongated ball of the minie pattern^ caliber .58, 
with a range of a thousand yards. 

At times the regiment shifts its position, to right or left, 
sometimes diminishing the distance. During much of the time 
the men experience heavy artillery as well as musketry fire. 
At the outset a lad threw away a pack of cards, saying, " I 
don't know they would bring me any bad luck, but I woiddn't 
want to be killed and have them found in my pocket, and 
mother hear of it." He lived the war through, but never again 
so disburdened himself. 

A grape-shot tore off the end of a lad's gim as he was cap- 
ping it. He finished the operation, discliarged his weapon, 
and recovered it for reloading, to find that, while the ragged 
muzzle would receive the powder, it would not admit the ball. 
■" Don't that beat the <levil," he exclaimed — his very first use 
of language he was taught to abhor. On the instant he had 
grasped another gun from the han<ls of a comrade by his side. 

A youth, in a regiment which had lost nearly half its men, 
his ammunition exhausted, fell back into a ravine where the 
wounded had crawled, to replenish from their cartridge boxes. 
Returning, he saw so few of his comrades that he thought the 
regiment gone, and started for the rear. He came face 
to face with the colonel, who called out, " Where are you go- 
ing? " " To find the regimentl " " Well, go to the front! All 
that are left are there," said the colonel. " All right," responded 
the lad, and he again went into action. 

The first battle was a great commencement which grad- 
uated both heroes and cowards. A few, under the first fire, 
I fiei 
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Rl'SHING LP A (.'AMI' 

L-rnicnls. cliuppiii); nuotl. ami luuniiry vork all 
come within the proiincp o( llie soldier. The uppor left-hand pholograph was tnkm at Yorklown in May, 18fl*. In the upper right- 
hand view ire see rooking, washing, and the vigorous pohshing of a seobbard. Enlialed mm who were di»covcrrd to he efficient artisans 
were taken from Ihe mnksand Iransferred I" Ihe repcir ilrpnrtmrnt, A RPoiip o( these ""velenma" ia shoivn in thf lowest phutograpb. 
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ran away, and are only known on their company rolls as de- 
serters. An elbow comrade of the lad whose gun was shot 
away, as told of above, ran from the field, and died the next 
day, from sheer fright. Men were known to fire their muskets 
into the ground, or skyward. In various battles scores of mus 
kets were found to contain a half-dozen or more charges the 
soldier having loaded his gun again and again without dis 
charging it, and many a tree in Southern forests held a ramiod 
which had been fired into it by some nervous soldier. A great 
majority of those who had demonstrated their worthiessness 
soon left the sen'ice, usually imder a surgeon's certificate of 
disability, for they were generally so lacking in pride as to be 
unconformable to health-preserving habits. There were, Hon 
ever, some who fell sliort at first, but eventually proved them 
.selves good soldiers, and the great majority of volunteers weie 
pluck personified. 

A soldier who saw the war through from beginning to end 
has said that he knew only two men who actually enjojed a 
battle. The majority held to their place in the line from dut\ 
and pride. Except among the sharpshooters, charged with 
such a duty as picking off artillerists or signalmen, few sol 
diers have knowledge that they ever actually killed a man m 
battle, and are well satisfied with their ignorance. 

More than thirty years after the war, an lUinoisan went 
into the heart of Arkansas to bury a favorite sister. After 
the funeral service, in jiersonal conversation with the attend 
ing minister. Northerner and Southerner discovered that, m 
one of the fiercest battles of the first war year, their respective 
regiments had fought each other all day long; that they were 
similarly engaged in the severest battle of the Atlanta cam- 
paign, and finally in the last battle in North Carolina, in 1865; 
also that, in the first of these, as determined by landmarks 
recognized by each, the two men had probably been firing 
directly at each other. These past incidents, witli the pathos of 
the present meeting, cemented a lasting friendship. 
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SOLDIER LIFE 



BOYS WHO MADE 
GOOD SOLDIERS 




"Jimmy" Duf(iin was ik bugler-boy in Lhe band at ('arlisle barracka. the cavalry depot 
in Pennaylvunia, as the Civil War openeil. One who knew biin writes: "He was about 
three feel six high, could ride anything on four legs, sound all the calls, and marched 
beliind the hand at guard-roounting at the regulation twenly-cigbt-inch step at the risk of 
splitting himself in two." "Jimmy" was heard of laterwhen the serious work began, and. 
like many another daring youngster in theGeld-music contingent, did hia duty under fire. 




BOYS OF THE WAR DAYS 

By Chaei.es King 

Brigadier-General, United Slates Volunteers 

TIME and again of late years Grand Army men have 
made this criticism of the organized militia, " They 
look like mere boys." But it is a singular fact that, man for 
man, the militia of to-day are older than were the " old boys " 
when they entered service for the Civil War. In point of fact, 
the war was fought to a finish by a grand army of boys. Of 
2,778,304 Union soldiers enlisted, over two million were not 
twenty-two years of age — 1,151,438 were not even nineteen.* 

So long as the recruit appeared to be eighteen years old 
and could pass a not very rigid physical examination, he was 
accepted without question; but it happened, in the early days 
of the war, that young lads came eagerly forward, begging to 
be taken^ — lads who looked less than eighteen and could be 
accepted only on bringing proof, or swearing that they were 
eighteen. It has since been shown that over eight hundred 
thousand lads of seventeen or less were found in the ranks of 
the Union army, that over two hundred thousand were no more 
than sixteen, that there were even one hundred thousand on 
the Union rolls who were no more than fifteen. 

Boys of sixteen or less could be enlisted as " musicians." 
Every company was entitled to two field musicians; that made 
twenty to the average war-time regiment. There were 1981 
regiments — infantry, cavalry, and artillery — organized during 
the war, and in addition there were separate companies sufficient 
in number to make nearly seventy more, or two thousand and 
fifty regiments. This would account for over forty thousand 
* Abercrombie, Paper before Military Order of the Loyal Legion, 
Illinois Coramandery. 
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A V0[ NG OFFICER OF TIIE CON FED ER.\CY— WILLIAM U. STEWART 



Thi- subjpcl of Lliis wnr-time portrait. William H. Stewart, might wi-Il have been a mllpge Iml from his 
liKiks. bill he was nclually in command 0/ Confedpratc troops Ihrolighout the entire war. His cast is 
typical. Up was bom in Norfolk County, Mrginia. of fighting stock; his grandfather, Alexander Stewart, 
hiLd been a soldier of 1S12, and his great-grandFather. Charles Stewart, member of a Vir^nia regiment 
(the Eleventh) during the Revolution. It nafi no uncommon thing to find regubtrly cnliitcd men of 
eighteen, seventeen, or even sixteen. .\nd numerous officers won distinction, though even younger than 
Stewart. Kia first commanil, at the age of twenty-one. was the lieutenancy of the Wise Light Dragoons, 
two years before the war. After hoHtililics began, he soon won the conGdence of his superiors in spite of 
his boyish fuce. During the .\ntictam udvance. Srplcniber. IS6i, he naa left in command of the force 
at Brisloe's Station. In the Wilderness campaign he commanded a regiment in General R. II. .Ander- 
son's dirision. In the battle of the Wddemess. May Bth. he took part in the flank movement which 
General Longstrect planned to precede his own assault on the Federal lines. Colonel Stewart served 
also at Spotsylvania and Cold Harbor, and helped to repel the assaults on tlie Petersburg entrenchments. 
On the evacuation of Petersburg the next April, he marched with the advance guard to Amelia Court 
House, and took part in the battle of Sailor's Creek on April 6th. Thus, like many another youth of 
the South, Colonel Stewart did not give up as long as there was any army with which to fight. 
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boy musicians. Here, at least, the supply far exceeded the de- 
mand ; there were mere lads of twelve to fourteen all over the 
land vainly seeking means of enlistment. There were three 
hundred boys of thirteen or under who actually succeeded in 
being mustered into the Federal military service. 

Many of the fine regiments that took the field early in 
1861 had famous drum-and-fife corps made up entirely of 
boys. In those days, too, each regiment had two or more 
" markers," who, with the adjutant and sergeant-major, estab- 
lished the alignment on battalion drill or parade, and these 
were generally mere lads who carried a light staff and flutter- 
ing guidon instead of the rifle. There were little scamps of 
buglers in some of the old regular cavalry regiments and field- 
batteries, who sometimes had to be hoisted into the saddle, but 
once there could stick to the pigskin like monkeys, and with 
reckless daring followed at the heels of the squadron leader in 
many a wild saber charge. 

There were others, too, that were so short-legged they 
could not take the service stride of twenty-eight inches and 
were put to other duties. One of the most famous of these 
was little Johnny Clem, who at the age of eleven went out as 
drummer in the Twenty-second Michigan, and before long 
was made a mounted orderly with the staff of Alajor-General 
George H. Thomas and decorated with a pair of chevrons and 
the title of lance-sergeant. 

Another Western boy who saw stirring service, though 
never formally enlisted, was the eldest son of General Grant, 
a year older than little Clem, when he rode with his father 
through the Jackson campaign and the siege of Vicksburg. ^ ^"-^ 
There were other sons who rode with commanding generals, ^ ^^ 
as did young George Meade at Gettysburg, as did the sons 
of Generals Humphreys, Abercrombie, and Heintzelman, as 
did " Win " and Sam Sumner, both generals in their own right 
to-day, as did Francis Vinton Greene, who had to be locked 
up to keep him from following his gallant father into the 
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JUDSON KILI'ATRICK 



BHIGADIER-GENEnAL 



ADEI.BERT AMES AS UHICiADIKll -GENERAL WITH HIS STAFF 



SiuTuiindt'd by his staff, some al whom 
are older tlinn hi-, sits Adclbert Ames 
(third from the left), a brigudier-gen- 
eral ut twenty-eight. He giadunleil 
6flh in his cbsa at West Point on Miiy 
0. I8GI. und was assigned tu the artil- 
lery service. It was while acrving as 
first- lieutenant in the Filth Artillery 
that he distinguished himself at Biill 
Run and wasbrevetlcd major forBol- 
lant and meritorious service. He rc- 
tDaioed upon the field in cnlnmand of 
a section ot Griffin's hattcry, directing 
its fire after being severely womidcd, 
and refusing to leave the Geld until 
too weak lo sit upon the caisson. 
where he had been placed by the men 
ot thin command. For this be was 
awarded a medal of honor. About a 
year later he again distinguished him- 
Keir, nl the battle ot Malvern Hill. 
He then became colonel of the Tnen- 
tietfa Maine Infantry, from his native 
State, and on the twentieth of May. 
1863, was made brigadier-tprneral of 
vclunttvrs. He had a distinguished 
part in the first day's battle at Gettys- 
burg, July 1, 18li.S,and in the capture 
of Fort Fisher, North Carolina, Janu- 
aiy 15, I8«5, For this he was pro- 
moted to major-general of \'olimteers. 
In the class of '01 with Ames at West 
Point was Judson Kilpatriek. who 



stood seventeenth, and who became a 
general at twenty-seven. He. loo. 

was assigned to the artillery, but after 
a short transfer lo the infantry, in 
the full of 1881, was made lieutenant- 
cHilonel of the Seeond New York 
(.'K\'ulry, rising to tJie rank of briga- 
(iier-gcueral of volunteers un June IH. 
1H03. ]l was in the ravalry service 
that he bireame a picturesque figure, 
(liblinguisliing himself at the buttle of 
Aldie. in the third day's hnltle ut 
(icltysburg, and in the engagement at 
ResBca, Georgia. In June, IH03,hi'was 
made major-general of volunti^ers and 
later brevcltcd major-general in tlie 
United States Army. 
The third of these youthful leaders, a 
general at twenty-seven, was tt'ealey 
Merritl. He graduaU-d Crom West 
Point the year before Kilpatriek and 
.\nies. He Was nuide brigadier-gtn- 
ernl of voliinleers on June i!U, 1803. 
•listinguiahed himself two days later 
at Gettysburg, but won bis chief 
fame us one of Sheridan's leaders of 
eavalry. He was cons|iieuoua at 
Yellow Tnvem and at Hawe's Shop, 
was mode major-general of volunteers 
for gallant service in the battles of 
Winchester and Fisher's Hill, and 
brigadier-general in the Vnited Slates 
Army for Five Forks. The boy gen- 
erals won more than their share of 
glory on the grim "fougiitcn field." 
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thick of the fray at Gettysburg, but " lived to fight another 
day " and win his own double stars at Manila. 

And while the regulations forbade carrj'ing the musket 
before reaching one's eighteenth birthday, they were oddly 
silent as to the age at which one might wield the sword, and 
so it resulted that boys of sixteen and seventeen were found 
at the front wearing the shoulder-straps of lieutenants, and 
some of them becoming famous in an army of famous men. 

Two instances were those of two of the foremost major- 
generals of later years — Henry W. I^awton, of Indiana, and 
Arthur MacArthur, of Wisconsin. Lawtoii, tall, sinewy, and 
strong, was chosen first sergeant, promoted lieutenant, and 
was commanding a regiment as lieutenant-colonel at the close 
of the war and when barely twenty. MacArthur's case was 
even more remarkable. Too young to enlist, and crowded 
out of the chance of entering West Point in 1861, he received 
the appointment of adjutant of the Twenty-fourth Wiscon- 
sin when barely seventeen, was promoted major and lieuten- 
ant-colonel while still eighteen, and commanded his regiment, 
though thrice wounded, in the bloody battles of Resaca and 
Franklin. The " gallant boy colonel," as he was styled by 
General Stanley in his report, entered the regular army after 
the war, and in 1909, full of honors, reached the retiring age 
(sixty-four) as the last of its lieutenant-generals. 

The East, too, had boy colonels, but not so young as Mac- 
Arthur. The first, probably, was brave, soldierly little Ells- 
worth, who went out at the head of the Fir? Zouaves in the 
Spring of 1861, and was shot dead at Alexandria, after tearing 
down the Confederate flag. As a riile, however, the regiments. 
East and West, came to the front headed by grave, earnest 
men over forty years of age. Barlow, Sixty-first New York, 
looked like a beardless boy even in 1864 when he was com- 
manding a division. The McCooks, coming from a famous 
family, were colonels almost from the start— Alexander, of 
the First Ohio, later major-general and corps commander; 
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BOYS WHO 

FOLGIIT AND PLAYED 

WITH MEN 

The boys in the lnwrr phalagmpb hiL\'e 
qualifipd as men; they arc pla.ving carrl., 
with the grown-up Buldivra !□ the quid •>( 
camp lifti, during the winter of 186*-;). 
Thpy are the two drummers or "fii'M 
musicians," to which cacli company mis 
entitled. Many stories were told u( 
drumraiT-boys' bravery. A poem popu- 
lar <luriog the war ceDtered around au 
incident at Vickiiburi;. A general assault 
was made on the town on May 11). lS<i;i, 
but repulsed witli severe loss. During its 
progress a boy eamc limplni^ buek fmiii 
the fruni and stopped in front of Geneml 
Sherman, while the blood formed a lilllc 




pool !))' his fuoL- Inuiiniirul of bis own 
condition, he shouted, "l<et our soldiers 
bave some more cartridges, sir — enliLier 
fifty-four," and trudged off to the rear. 
Another poem is based on aa incident in 
the first year of the war. A dnimmer- Imy 
had beat his Tot-tal-ion tor the soldiers 
until he had been struck on the ankle by 
a flying bullet. He would not fall out. 
but. mounted on the shoulders of a grown 
ei>mrade, he continued to beat his drum 
as the company charged to victory, and 
at tile end of the day's Gghtmg be rude to 
camp silting in front on the general's 
horse, sound asleep. The drummer-'boy 
was tbc inspiration of many a soldierly 
deed and ballad both N'ortli and South. 
Tbe little ii\m\k, m the |ibotograph are 
not Hs long OS the guns of their ci: 
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DItLMMKR-IlOVS OFF DUTY— PLAYING CARDS LN LAMP, WINTER OF '04 
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Dan, of the Fifty-second Ohio; Edward, of the Second Indiana 
Cavalry ; and gallant " Bob," of the Ninth Ohio, named briga- 
dier-general before he was killed in August, 1862. 

With the close of the second twelve months of the war 
came the first of the little crop of " boy generals," as they 
were called, nearly all of them young graduates of West 
Point. The first of the " boy generals " was Adelbert Ames, 
of the class of '61, colonel of the Twentieth Maine, closely fol- 
lowed by Judson Kilpatrick, colonel of the Second New York 
Cavalry, and by Wesley Merritt, whose star was given him 
just before Gettysburg, when only twenty-seven. 

With Merritt, too, came Custer, only twenty-three when 
he donned the silver stars, and first charged at the head of the 
Wolverine Brigade on Stuart's gray squadrons at the far right 
flank at (Gettysburg. A few months later and James H. Wil- 
son, Emory Upton, and Ranald Mackenzie, all young, gifted, 
and most soldierly West Pointers, were also promoted to the 
stars, as surely would have been gallant Patrick O'Rorke, 
but for the bullet that laid him low at Gettysburg. That 
battle was the only one missed by another boy colonel, who 
proved so fine a soldier that New York captured him from his 
company in the Twenty-second Massachusetts and made him 
lieutenant-colonel of their own Sixty-first. Severe wounds 
kept him out of Gettysburg, but May, 1864, found him among 
the new brigadiers. Major-general when only twenty-six, he 
gave thirty-eight years more to the service of his country, and 
then, as lieutenant-general. Nelson A. Miles passed to the re 
tired list when apparently in the prime of life. 

The South chose her greatest generals from men who 
were beyond middle life — Lee, Jackson, Sidney Johnston, 
Joseph E. Johnston, Bragg, Beauregard, and Hardee. Long- 
street and A. P. Hill were younger. Hood and Stuart were 
barely thirty. The North found its most successful leaders, 
save Sherman and Thomas, among those who were about 
forty or younger. 
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MARCHING AND FORAGING 
EAST AND WEST 




A WESTERN DANH— FIELIJ-MUSIC 

OF THE FIRST INDIANA HEAVY 

ABTILLERY AT BATON EOUQB 





GRANT'-; SOI.DIKRS DIGGING POTAT<)KS-()N THK MARCH TO COLD IIAItJlOR, MAY ^S. 



These Itoya of llie Sklh Corps have oist nsicit tlieir hcnvy , 
cheerfully to digging potatura from n roadside "garden pal 
niah toward the Confederate works — then stagpT lo cov 
puted less than Hftcen minulea. Wlitn Grant found that hi 
rf a flank movement past Lee's right, his weakest pciini 



iTeoulcnileulii. blankets, pieces of Bhelter-tent, and rubber lilanketa. and net 
:h." One week later Uieir corps will form part of the blue line that will 
T, with ten tliousand men killed, wounded, or mia^ing in a ppriod eom- 
had been oul-genemled by Lee on the North Anna River, he immediately 
The Sixth Corps and the Second Corps, together with Sheridan's cavaliy. 



were used in tlie flank 
liesi 



and secured a 



■e favorable position ihirly-flve miles nearer Richmond. It o as n hik Sedgwick's 




FORAGING A WEEK BEFORE THE BLOODIEST ASSAULT Of THE WAR 

Sixth Corps was passing over the canviLs pontoon- bridgi^s across the Pamunkfj nt Hnnovertown. Muy 48, 180-1. Ihat Ihis plioloBmpli 
was lokea. When the foragers in Ihe foreground have exhuusled this parlicuUr potulu-field. one of tlip wagons of the qliartfnn aster's 
train now crossing on the pontoon will Imlt and lake aboard the pHie, carrying it forward to the next n-gulor hnll. when Ihi- poUtoc* 
will be duly distributed. Not alone polutoirs, hut wheat and melons and turnips, or any other class of catablrs apparent to Ihc soliliels' 
eye above ground, were thus ruthlessly appropriated. Tliis inoongruous cpi«idc formed one of the many anomalies of the liFc of the 
soldier on the march. Espetiully when he was approaching an enemy, he rclancd and endeavored to secure as mui-h comfort us posaihle. 
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THE BUSY ENGINEERS STOP T»J 1:A1 

This is the camp of an entjinciT or pontoiiier cumpaiiy. The pontoons resting on Lhfir waRon liasea are rvaiiy Ui hi' Eudnrhccl. But 
belure work conica a, pnuae lor on important ceremony— dinner. In the eyes vi lUe rank und filf tlie coiniwny took was more im- 
puitant than moat uScers. Tbe soldiers in the upper photograph arc loralt'd nrtirtbeheailquarters'wagQna. whilethecookhimselfii 
standing proudly neiir thp ci;nter, "monareh ot oil he surveys." To hu left is seen one of the Ixvves thai is soon tube sacriGcrd to the 
soldiers' appetites. Of the two lower photographs on the left-hand paRC one shows cooks of the Army of the Potomae in the winter 
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PREPARLXG A ME.\L ]N \VINTKK-(Jl.\HTEKS 
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COOKING Ol'T-OF-OOORS 





BEEF ON THE HOOF AT HAND 



of 180*, mug in their winter-quarters, and the nntt illuatratea cooking in progns* outdoora. Tlie Iwn lower phntograplis on llie 
rigbt-b&nd f»ge draw a auntrast between dining in t, permanent cnnip and on the nnn^b. On the left is q mesa of some of the oflircm 
of the Ninety-third New York Infantry, dining ver>- much at case, with their folding tables and their eulored servants, at Beallon, 
Virginia, the month after Gettysburg. But in the last photogiaph a soldier is cowering apprehensively over the fire at C'lilpcper, 
Virginia, in Augiisl, 1808, while the baffleil Aimy of Virfrinia Under Pope bm retreating before Lee'a vietorious northward sweep. 
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MARCHES OF THE FEDERAL ARMIES 

Bv Fenwick Y. IIedlev 

Brevet Cnptiiin, United States Volunteers, ami Adjutant, Thirtif-accond 
fllhtois Infantry 

IT was said of Napoleon that he " overran Europe with the 
hivouac." It was the bivouac that sapped the spirit and 
snajjped the sinews of the Confederacy. No other war in his- 
tory presents inarches marked with such uni(]iie and romantic 
experiences as those of the Federal armies in the Civil War. 

It is worth while to note one march which has received lit- 
tle attention from annalists — one of much imporljince at 
the moment, in the meaning it gave to the word " discipline." 
and. also, in the direction it gave to the fortmies of the man 
who was destined to direct all the armies of the Union. 

Early in the opening war-year, 1861, an embryo Illinois 
regiment was on the verg-e of dissolution. It was made up of 
as good flesh and blood and spirit as ever followed the drum. 
But the colonel was a politician without military training, and 
under him the men refused to sen'c. There was no red tape 
to cut, for there had been no nmster-in for sen-ice. So the re- 
jected colonel was sent his way, and a plain, modest man, 
Ulysses S. Grant by name, was put in his place. 

Colonel Grant was ordered to Missouri. He declined rail- 
road transportation. Said he, " I thought it would be gootl 
preparation for the troops to march there." He marched his 
men from Camp Yates, at Springfield, to Quincy, on the Mis- 
sissippi River, about one hundred miles, expecting to go as 
much further, when an emergency order from the War Depart- 
ment required him to take cars and liasten to another field. 
So early in the war, such a march was phenomenal. It was 
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THE CIVEI. WAR SOLDIER AS HE RE.U.LV LOOKED AND MARCHEI) 



Then 



a nothing lo suggest military brilliancy about this squad. Attitudes are as prosaic as unifnnns are unpicturfsque. Tbe only 
man Btamling with military correctness is the officer at the left-hand end. But this was the motcriiil oul of which was developtd the 
soldier who could average slitpen miles a day for necks on end, and do, on occasion, his thirty miles through Virginia mud and his lotty 
miles oier a hard PenDsylvania highway. Sixteen miteo u day dors not seem far to a single pedrstriau, but marching with a regiment 
bears but little relation to a solitary stroll along a sunny roa<]. It is a tar different matter to trudge along carrying a heaiy burden, 
choked by the dust kicked up by hundreds of men trampinR along in front, nnd sweltering in the sun— or trudge still more drearily 
along in a pelting rain which added pounds to a soaked and clinging uniform, and caused the soldiers lo slip and stagger in the mud. 
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midsummer, and the men, fresh from school, workshop, and 
farm, suffered severely. From the day Grant assumed com- 
mand of the Twenty-first lUinois, it gave as good an account 
of itself as did any in the ser\'ice. 

In the East, throughout the war, the principal military 
movements were restricted to a comparatively small territory 
— the region about the Confederate capital, Richmond, and the 
approaches thereto. The chief exception was the Gettysburg 
campaign, in 1868, involving a march of somewhat more than 
two hundred miles. The famous marches in this part of the 
country were forced ones, short in duration, but involving in- 
tense fatigue and hardship, and often compelling troops to go 
into battle without much-needed rest. In the hasty concentra- 
tion at Gettysburg there were some very noteworthy perform- 
ances by Meade's army. The Sixth Corps started from Man- 
chester, Maryland, at dark, on July 1st. " Without halting," 
says General Wright, " except for a few moments each hour 
to breathe the men, and one halt of about half an hour to enable 
the men to make coffee, the corps was pushed on to Gettysburg. 
where it arrived about 4 p.m. after a march variously estimated 
at from thirty-two to thirty-five miles." 

Early in the afternoon of May 4, 1864, Grant telegraphed 
Burnside to bring the Ninth Corps immediately to the Wilder- 
ness. The divisions were stationed along the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad, but by the morning of the 6th all were on the 
battlefield. Some of the troops had marched over thirty miles. 
General Grant says, " Considering that a large proportion, 
probably two-thirds, of the corps was composed of new troops, 
unaccustomed to marches, and carrying the accouterments of 
a soldier, this was a remarkable march." For hardships and ex- 
haustion few marches exceeded the race from the North Anna 
to the Pamunkey in May, 1864. Huhdreds of men dropped 
dead from lack of proper precaution in the intense heat. 

In the West, unlike the East, the principal Union armies 
were almost constantly in motion, and on long extended lines. 
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SAKV RIDGE. 1883 



The pcculiurity at the drill in the Western annies wa* their long swinging Ktrido. The regulation army step was In fnly-eight inches, 
■ni! the men in the East were hehi rigidly to this requirement. But the Wcslemera swung [orwanl with a long sweep of the leg which 
cdilIiIc^I them to eover gre&t distjinoes at a nipid pnee. In November, 1803, Sherman marched his Fifteenth Corpa four hundred milea 
over almost impassable roads from Memphis to Chnttanoogn; yet his sturdy soldier boys were ready to go into action next day. 
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Their field operations, from beginning to end, extended 
tlirough seven States — Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, in all of 
which they fought important battles. Some of their divisions 
and brigades operated in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 

Operations in the West opened early in 1861, with St. 
Louis and the Ohio River as primary bases. By the summer 
of 1862, armies under Halleck in Missouri, under Grant in 
Tennessee, and under Buell in Kentucky had pushed their 
waj hundreds of miles southward. These operations involved 
much marching, but, in view of later experiences, were not 
marked with such peculiar incidents as to claim attention here. 

In September, 1862, occurred a march which alarmed the 
Xorth much as did Lee's invasion of Pennsylvania the 
following year. General Don Carlos Buell's troops occupied 
pomts in Tennessee. The Confederates, under General Bragg, 
so threatened his rear that he was obliged to abandon his 
position. Then ensued a veritable foot-race between the two 
armies, on practically parallel roads, with Louisville as the 
goal. Buell reached the city just in advance of his opponent 
— both armies footsore and jaded from constant marching and 
frequent skirmishing. 

An early march, and one well worthy of remark, was that 
ordered and directed by General Grant, in the fall of 1862. 
The objective point was the rear of Vicksburg. His army 
moved in two columns — one from La Grange, Tennessee, un- 
der his own personal command ; the other from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, under General Sherman. Their advance reached the 
neighborhood of Grenada, Mississippi, having marched a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles. Further progress was stayed by 
the capture of Holly Springs, Mississippi, in their rear, with 
all its ammunition stores and commissary supplies, by the Con- 
federate general, Forrest. As a consequence, a retrograde 
march was inevitable. 
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J'llOTECTLNG THE KEAIl FOIt THE MARCH TO TIIK SEA— A ■IVI'ICAL ABMV SCENE— 18CI 



The armed guiinl indicates Ihul 
the pick-»nii-shovel detail i.s 
made up of delinquent soldii^rs 
serving 'petty Brntencrs. It 
seema strange that the thron- 
ing up of entrenelimenta about a 
city ahoulil form aa essentia! 
part of niBrchiiig. but so it iv.is 
ia tbe case of the grcatpat mimOi 
of the Civil Wnr, whicli covere.l 
e. total distance of u thousand 
milra in leas than six months. 
Sherman did not clare to leave' 
AtlHDtB wilh his 02.000 velerHns 
until his rear was proiJcrly forli- 
Bvd against tbe nttaeks of Hood. 
The upper photograph shows 
e of Sherman's men digging 
r line of entrencliments 
at Decatur, Alabama, a task in 
vivid contrast to the comforlaMt- 
quaiiers of the officers at lln' 
EtecatUT Hotel shown in the rut 
below. Their military sppeui- 
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OFFICERS' QIARTERS AT DErATlR HOTEI,. laiil 




aiice suffers somewhat from their 
occupation, but digging was often 
more important thanfighting.fnr 
the soldier. Having ilespatche<l 
Tlinoias to Nashville, and having 
IcftslronglycnlrMicheil garriflons 
111 Allatoonaand Reaaca, aa well 
iisjitDecalur, Sherman launched 
liis iirm.v from Atlanta, Novem- 
ber 15. IHIH. He eheriahed the 
Iiiipe that Hood would attack 
one of the fortified places he had 
li'fl behiml, and that is precisely 
wlijil occurred. Hood and Beau- 
regard belicveil that Sherman's 
iiriny iras doomed, and turned 
l.,u.ir.i Tennessee. Sherman l)e- 
In-ved that his march would be 
till- culminating blow to the 
Confederacy. The lower photo- 
graph shows the pontoon-bridge 
hiiill by Sherman at Decatur at 
I lie lime his army marched swiftly 
li> the relief of Chattanooga. 



PONTOON-BRIDGE AT DECATUR 
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While southward bound, the Union troops found just suf- 
ficient opposition by the Confederates under General Pem- 
berton to keep them engaged, without impeding their prog- 
ress. The conditions were now changed. They were greatly 
harassed, and at times were obliged to march with the utmost 
speed to avoid being cut off at an intersecting road in their rear. 
Their unusual and protracted privations were experiences such 
as had been heretofore unknown. They had set out in the 
hghtest marching order known at that time. Wagon trains 
were reduced to carry only ammunition and indispensable food. 
\o tents were carried except a few for officers. 

When Grant advanced upon Vicksburg in May, 1863, 
the army again " marched light," and it has been said that the 
general's only baggage was a package of cigars and a tooth- 
brush. Vicksburg surrendered on July 4th, and the same day, 
without entering the city, a large portion of the army marched 
rapidly away to attack General Johnston, at Jackson. The 
distance was little more than fifty miles, but never did troops 
suffer more severely. It was a forced march, under an intense, 
burning sun ; the dust was stifling, and the only water was that 
from sluggish brooks and fetid ponds. 

In November, 1863, General Sherman marched his Fif- 
teenth Corps from Memphis to Chattanooga, a distance of 
nearly four hundred miles, over almost impassable roads. When 
he arrived his men were in a most exhausted condition, yet they 
were ready to go into action the next day. 

Following almost immediately after the march above men- 
tioned, Sherman moved his men from Chattanooga to the relief 
of Burnside at Knoxville. The distance was not great, about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles, but the troops were utterly 
worn out by their forced march in the intensely cold mountain 
atmosphere. 

In Februarj', 1864, General Sherman marched a force of 
twenty thousand men from Memphis and Vicksburg to Meri- 
dian, Mississippi, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. 
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The troops moved in light marching order. The expedition en- 
tailed severe labor upon the men in the destruction of the ar- 
senal and supply depots at Meridian, and the practical demoli- 
tion of the railroad almost the entire distance. 

Sherman's " march to the sea " is unique among marches. 
The army had good training for its undertaking. Its com- 
mander had led it from Chattanooga to the capture of At- 
lanta, and had followed the Confederate general, Hood, north- 
ward. Shortly after Sherman abandoned the pursuit of Hood, 
he detached Stanley's Fourth Corps and Schofield's Twenty- 
third Corps to the assistance of Thomas, in Tennessee. This 
march of nearly three hundred miles was one of the most ardu- 
ous of the war, though lacking in the picturesqueness of that 
to the sea; it included the severe battle of Franklin, and had 
victorious ending at Nashville. 

Sherman's army marched from Atlanta and vicinity on 
November 15, 1864. The men set forward, lifting their voices 
in jubilant song. As to their destination, they neither knew 
nor cared. That they were heading south was told them by the 
stars, and their confidence in their leader was unbounded. 

It was a remarkable body of men — an army of veterans 
who had seen three years of constant field-service. Through 
battle, disease, and death, nearly every regiment had been 
greatly reduced. He was a fortunate colonel who cotdd mus- 
ter three hundred of the thousand men he brought into service. 
Thirty men made more than an average company ; there were 
those which numbered less than a score. It was also an army 
of youngsters. Most of the older men and the big men had 
been worn down and sent home. 

To each company was allowed a pack-mule for cooking 
utensils (frying-pans and coffee-pots), but frequently these 
were dispensed with, each soldier doing his own cooking after 
even more primitive fashion than in his earlier campaigns. All 
dispensable items of the army ration had been stricken out, the 
supply being limited to hard bread, bacon, cofl'ee, sugar, and 
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Orlcana, llie same spring, 
that the Federtd Mllitnry 
Depurtmpnt of the Gulf es- 
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Farregut hud forcwl the 
rortii, and the city hail 
fallen. The lower photo- 
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frxui Cairo. Tlic ordcrlii-s 
..n the porch un.l the HnR 
IhuliDR in front of tlK- ilell- 
cule "lianquc^ltea" of the 
iMiililinK. Lhc iron tracery 
t hal eami.' ow-r from Fmnce. 
show thnt the city hns 
passed inlu Union hands 
nnd become the hrsd- 
qtiurk'rs of the Mllilury 
Dppsrtment of the Gulf. 
The Aug Clin be dimly de- 
scried opposite the comiT 
of the building just lielow 
tlie roof. There was evi- 
dently enougli wind to 
mitkc il flup in the lin^czc. 
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salt. A three days' supply of bread and bacon was issued at 
intervals to last the soldier ten days, the " foragers," of whom 
more anon, being his dependence for all else. Coffee, the 
greatest of all necessities to the soldier, was liberally provided, 
and the supply seldom failed. The soldier's personal effects 
were generally limited to his blanket, a pair of socks, and a 
piece of shelter tent, though many discarded the latter with 
contempt. In addition to his gun and cartridge-box with its 
forty rounds, the soldier carried his haversack, which with his 
food contained one hundred and sixty rounds of cartridges. 
After every occasion calling for expenditure of ammunition, 
his first concern was to restock, so as constantly to have two 
hundred rounds upon his person. 

The train with each corps had been reduced to the lowest 
possible number of wagons. Nothing was transported but 
ammunition, commissary sui>phes, and grain for the animals 
— the latter only to be used when the country would not 
afford animal subsistence. In addition, to each regiment was 
allowed a single wagon to carry ammunition, a single tent-fly 
to shelter the field-desks of tlie adjutant and quartermaster, a 
small mess-kit for the officers in common, and an ordinary 
valise for each of them. In case of necessity (not an uncom- 
mon occurrence on account of crippled horses and bad roads), 
some or all of these personal belongings were thrown out and 
destroyed. 

The army marched in four columns, usually ten to fifteen 
miles apart, on practically parallel roads. The skirmishers and 
flankers of each corps extended right and left until they met 
those of the next corps, thus giving a frontage of forty to fifty 
miles. As a consequence, the widely dispersed forces were soon 
ready for handling as a unit. At a river, two or more corps 
met, to utilize a [Mntoon train in common. 

The day's itinerary was much the same throughout the 
march. Soon after daybreak the bugle sounded the reveille, and 
the men rolled their blankets and prepared their meal. An 






OMMISSAHV DKPARTMENT AT AHMY OF THE POT()^[A^■ HEAWiliARTERS. APRIU 1H04 



The big bairsclu of » mess hsll with 
such food as would mnkc a mAdkt 
grmnl)lc in times of peace, would have 
scented a. veritable Mecca to ii soldier 
uflRIll in eamp or on Ihe march. The 
accomptknjnng pholojfrapha show how 
the commiHur}' departmenl of tbe 
Army of Ibc Potomac supplied the 
individual soldier with meat and 
walcr- AIhivc- is displayed a cum- 
miasjkry at the front in full awing 




wilh a senlfy to guard its preeioui 
stores. Below. Soldiers can lie seen 
filling their water carl at a well, and 
wuiling while nn attache of the com- 
niissury department euts off rounds 
ot beef and issues portions to the 
various messes, Tlie pliutuj^ph in 
the center shows the final result, wit- 
nessed by the savory-looking steom 
b!.j«n from the kctlle .m lop ot the 
cliarreil limljers. 



WAITIXG FOR SUPPER 
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hour later, at the call of the assembly, they fell in, and soon 
took up the line of march, reaching the end for the day in the 
middle of the afternoon or early evening. The rear brigade 
awaited the movement of the wagon train and fell in behmd 
It frequently did not reach the halting-place until midmght, 
and sometimes much later. The average distance covered daily 
was something more than sixteen miles. 

The men marched " at will," with little semblance of mil 
itary order, yet each knew his place. Good-natured badinage, 
songs, school-day recitations, discussions as to destination — 
these served to pass the time. Seldom was halt made for a noon- 
time meal, the men eating as they marched. At an occasional 
halt, some gathered over their cards; some put a few stitches 
in a dilapidated garment ; some beat the sand and dust out of 
their shoes, and nursed their blistered, travel-worn feet. The 
evening was pleasantly passed around the camp-fire. 

But a day seldom passed without its trials. Frequently 
a Confederate force appeared in front; the cavalry advance 
was driven back, while a regiment or brigade, and a few pieces 
of artillery, moved rapidly to the front. A half-hour later the 
foe had vanished ; a grave or two was dug beneath the shadow 
of the trees; an ambulance received a few wounded men, and 
the march was resumed. 

Again, the rain fell in torrents the day long, and, some- 
times, for days. The men marched in soaked clothing. The 
roads were quagmires, and thousands of men labored for hours 
tearing down fences and feUing saplings to make a corduroy 
road, over which the artillery and wagon trains might pass. 

At another time the march lay across or near a railway 
which could be of much use to the Confederates. The soldiers 
lined up along its length and, lifting the ends of the ties, lit- 
erally overturned the iron way. The ties were piled together 
and fired ; the iron rails were thrown upon them, and, after they 
were well heated in the middle, they were wrapped around 
trees, or twisted with cant-hooks. 

[!14] 
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PICKETS SEVEN HUN- 
DRED MILES APART 

Tlii^ tno picket stutiuns 
sliomi in these pbutogrnphs 
illiutrato the extended area 
over which the Federal sol- 
diers iniirehed out to picket 
duty. European wars. wiUi 
the exception of Napoleon's 
Rusaifui oanipaign, have 
rarely involved such widely 
Bepanited points simutUuic- 
oiisly. Picketing was ™n- 
sidered by the soldiers a 
pleasant detail. It relieved 
them of all other camp re- 
qiiiremenLa. such as drills 
and parades. The soldiers 
in the photographs are loll- 
ing at ease with no apparent 
apprehension of any enemy, 
bul it must not be assumed 
(rora their relaxation that 
they are not vigilant. Be- 
yond these little camps 




;hai, rn ket station near bill run, imt 




regular sentinels arc on 
duty wilh keenly observant 
eyre. When their tour of 
duty has been completed 
tliey will be relieved by 
some of the men who are so 
much at case. The pickets 
retreated before any ad- 
vance In face of the Con- 
federal es. and rejoined the 
main Ixxly of troops. In 
the Atlanta photograph, 
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GEORGIA— PICKETS JUST BEtX)RE THK BATILl': OV ATLANTA. JULY U. 1804 



slightly in the rear of the 
outer line of pickets. Judg- 
ing from the rough earth- 
works, the dilapidated 
house, and^ Ihe smanhed 
window-frame In the fore- 
ground, there has evident- 
ly been fighting at this 
point. Nearly all of the 
men have on high-crowned 
hnU, which afforded bet- 
ter protection against the 
sun than the turage cap. 
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General Sherman reduced foraging to a system in tlie 
West, and, more especially during his rapid and extended 
marches, foraging I)ecatne a necessary means of subsistence for 
men and animals. As the general expressed it, '" No army could 
carry food and forage for a march of three hundred miles, and 
there being no civil authorities to respond to requisition, this 
source of supply was indispensable to success." 

In preparing for liis march to the sea, he issued spetific 
instructions for foraging " liberally upon the country," and 
these were reasonable in the interest of his men, and humane as 
regarding the people who were to be foraged upon. Each 
brigade conmiander was to send out a foraging party under 
a discreet commissioned officer, to gather in from the region 
adjacent to the route traveled whatever might serve as subsist- 
ence for man and beast, also wagons, horses, and mules for con- 
veying the supplies to the troops; the animals were then to be 
utilized in tlic artillery and wagon trains to replace those uorn 
out. Entering dwelling-houses was forbidden. With each 
family was to be left a reasonable portion of food, and discrim- 
ination was to he made in favor of the poor. As a matter of 
fact, few soldiers saw or heard of these regulations tmtil after 
the march was ended. IJut, with the remarkable adaptability 
of the American soldier, they became on the instant " a law 
unto themselves," and in spirit and deed carried out the pro- 
visions of their commander, of which they had not heard 
These foraging parties numbered twenty-five to fifty men 
each. They set out usually before the troops broke camp, and 
extended their expeditions three to five miles on either flank. 
They brought in their supplies in every manner of vehicle — 
wagons, carts, and carriages, drawn indiscriminately by horses, 
mules, oxen, or cow,s, strung together with harness, rope, or 
chains; a complete set of harness was seldom found. 

The supphes thus obtained were turned over to the biig- 
ade commissary for issue in the regular way to the various regi- 
ments. The result was general dissatisfaction. At no time 
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PREPARATIONS FOR TUE MARCH TO THE SEA— ATLANTA, 1864 
The suldiprs npruwljiit' ou Ihc- lrfi|{hl-cara nre one of the bodies of Iroopa that Shermaa was shifting — chaoging gBirisons. and eatablLshing 
guards, in preparation for hia famoiLS murch to the sea. Below appears a wagon-train leaving Atlanta: but comparatively few wagons 
accompanied tlie tniups un this movpuienl. Everjlbing possible niu discarded and aent back over Shennnn's strong line uf conununica- 
Ijona. The soklicr's personal effects were generally limited to liis blanket, u pair of socks, and a piece of shelter-tent, although many 
discarded even the latter. Nothing whs tran-simrted but Hmmunition. absolutely necessary commis.sary eujiplies. and grain for the 
animals. All invalids and those iiimpaeitiited tor hard marching were sent hock, and the average company waa less than thirty men. 




ONE OF SHERMANS WAGON-TRAINS 
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was there a sufficiency for all. The men provided a remedy. 
Probably every regiment in the army sent out its independent 
foragers — a class known in history as " Sherman's Bummers," 
and there were no more venturesome men. They had no official 
being, but were known to all, from commanding general down, 
and their conduct was overlooked unless flagrant. 

The forager or "bummer" at first was usually afoot; 
sometimes he rode a horse or mule which had been " con- 
demned " and turned out of the wagon train. His search at 
the first farm was for a fresh mount; with this, success was 
assured. The forager frequently found a willing ally in the 
plantation negro, who would guide him to a swamp where ani- 
mals had been taken, or to a spot where provisions had been 
buried. In some instances what appeared to be a grave was 
pointed out, which would yield treasures of preserves, choice 
beverages, and jewelry. 

Nearly all the inhabitants had gone farther into the in- 
terior, taking with them what of their possessions they could ; 
in such cases, the deserted buildings were utterly despoiled. 
The few people who remained were old men, women, and chil- 
dren. To these the forager was usually respectful, even sym- 
pathetic, and in some instances he laid the foundations for a 
personal friendship which exists to this day. But with all 
his good nature, the forager was diplomatic, and he so skilfully 
directed his conversation that he frequently acquired knowledge 
of sources of supply at the next plantation, and even of move- 
ments of the Confederate soldiery, which was esteemed of value 
at headquarters. 

If the foragers were fortunate, the meal of their squad or 
company was incomparable — turkeys, chickens, smoked meats, 
sweet potatoes, preserves, sorghum, and not infrequently a jug 
or keg of whisky. The cellars of some abandoned mansions 
yielded even richer store — cobwebbed wine-bottles dating back 
to the '80's. 

Thus lived Sherman's army for eighteen days on its march 





AT CHATI'A. 



(!■; MAIICH BEGAN— TIIOOPS AT THE 'INDIAN MOUND" 



SCENES AT THE BEGINNING, 

MIDDLE, AND END 

OF SHERMANS MARCH 

TO THE SEA 

In tliiw; UlTK phutograplis appear 
sturdy Weatem troops at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of Shei^ 
man's mnrch to the sea. Bc-tween 
Chattanooga and Atlanta he vas 
busy atrengtheiung thf rear. At 
Atliuito he gallicrtd his n-sourfes 
and made his final depositions for 
the great mnrch. His wns n rc- 
markalile iHMly of men. the majority 
veterans who had st*n three ycare 
of constant field service, yet in con- 
siderable proportion not yet old 




enoiigli to vote. Many of llie staff 
and company officers were us young 
OS the men in the ranka. The army 
marched in four columoa usually 
ten to fifteen miles opart, and the 
skirmishes and flankers of the vari- 
ous corps eirtended over a frontage 
of forty or fifty miles. The day's 
itinerary was much the same 
tiiroughout — reveille soon after day- 
break, breakfast, assembly, and"for^ 
ward march." The end of the day's 
march was readied in the middle oF 
tlie afternoon or early evening, and 
tlie average distance was something 
more tlian sixteen miles. The sea 
was finally sightnl at Savannah, 
Georgia, on the 10th of Deeeinbw. 



HALF-WAY— SHERMAN'S MEN 
RESTING AT ATLANTA 




THE -SEA AT LAST— FEDEH.AL TROOPS IN FORT MiALLlSTEH JLST AFIER ITS CAPTURE 
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through Georgia. But this season of feasting was followed by 
a dismal fortnight of almost famine on the outskirts of Savan- 
nah, before entrance to the city was obtained. In the subse- 
quent march through the Carolinas, foraging was resumed as 
in the interior of Georgia, but, except in a few favored localities, 
the provisions were neither so plentiful nor so choice. 

The forager experienced a startling transformation in 
April of 1865. The war was over. Sherman's men were 
marcliing from Raleigh, North Carolina, for the national cap- 
ital to be disbanded. The citizens no longer fled at their ap- 
proach, but flocked to the road to see them pass. Among them 
were scores of Lee's or Johnston's men, still clad in their " but- 
ternut " uniforms. The forager's occupation was gone, and 
he was now in his place in the ranks, and he stepped out, now 
and again, to buy eatables, paying out " Uncle Sam's green- 
backs." 

Sherman's last two campaigns may be called a march in 
three acts. The march to the sea began at Atlanta and ended 
at Savannah, a distance of three hundred miles, consuming 
eighteen days. After a period of rest began the march through 
the Carolinas, ending at Goldsboro, four hundred and twenty- 
five miles, in the words of Sherman, " concluding one of the 
longest and most important marches ever made by an organ- 
ized army," and culminating in the close of hostilities with the 
surrender of General Johnston. 

After a few days the march to Washington was begun, a 
further distance of three hundred and fifty miles, and May 
24, 1865, the troops marched down Pennsylvania Avenue in 
presence of applauding thousands, then to be at once disbanded 
and never to assemble again. 

The total distance marched between Atlanta and Wash- 
ington, in less than six months, was about one thousand miles. 
General Sherman claimed for his army, in its various marches, 
beginning at Vicksburg and ending at Washington, a total of 
twenty-eight hundred miles, including the many detours. 
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THE 

WELL-DISCIPLINED 

"HEGULAIIS"— A SCENE OF APRIL 3, 1864 



MEN VmO DEMONSTRj\TED THE VALUE OF TR.\INL\G AT GAINES' MILL 



They staud up very straight, tlu'.se regulars who funiicti the tiny nueleus of the vast ITnjnn armies. E 
in the distance they bear the stamp of the trained .soldier. At Bull Run the di.sciplined soldiers ahoi 
a solid front amid the throng of fugitives. At Gaines' Mill, again, they kept togetlier against an over- 
whelming advauee. It was not long, howe^'er, before the American volunteers on l>olh sides were drilled 
and disciplined, furnishing to Grant and Lee the finest soldiery that ever trod the field of battle. There 
were surprisingly few regulars when "61 came. The L'nited States regular army could furnish only six regi- 
ment.s of cavalry, sixty batteries of artillery, a battalion of engineers, and nineteen regiments of infantry. 




THE 
ELEVENTH "U. S." 
IN THEIR TRIM CAMP AT ALEX^WDRU 



THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS. HOWEVER, SOON ACQUIRED THE SOLDIERLY BEARING 



Of the 3,55!) organizations in all branches of thp serrice in the Union armies, the States furnished 3,473. 
The Eleventh Infantry in the regular army was organized at Fort Independenee. Boston Harbor, by direc- 
tion of the President. May 4, 1861, and confirmed by Act of Congress, July 20, ISfil. It fought throughout 
the war with the Army of the Potomac. This photograph was taken at Alexandria, Vu.. a month before 
the Wilderness. The regiment participated in every important battle of the Army of the Potomac, and 
was on provost duty at Richmond, Va., from May to October, 1865. The regiment last during service eight 
officers, 117 enlisted men killed and mortally ivoundcd, and two officers and eighty-six enlisted men by disease. 
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VETKHANS I.N CAMP— THE lUTH PENNSYLVANIA AT JtRANUV STAllD.N. WIXTKR fJF 180S 

A vivid illustration of the daily camp life of the Antiy of Ihp Potomiic in the winter of 1803-64 is supplied by these two photographs 
of the same scene a tew moments apart. On the left-hand page the men are playing cards. loa6ng, strolling about, and two of them 
art' eng&gedin a boxing match. On the right the horse in the fon^grounil is droj^ging a nun scaled un a barrel over tbe snow on a skd. 
another man is fetching water, and thr groups in front of the huts are reading newspapers. In the lower phulograph the eard-playing, 
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IlELUW. THE SAME AS IT HAD SHIFTED A FEW MOMENTS LATKlt 

louDging. Hod boving runtinue, tlic horses bave been ridden, led, und driven out of tbe picture, and the tnan with the bucket has 
turned away. During Ihe war Pennsj'lvania furnished to Ihe service twenty-eight regimenls, throe battalions and Iwcnlj-two com- 
paniea of cavalry, five n^ments. tvo battaliona, and three companies of heavy artillery, one battalion and twenty-nine batteries of 
light Brtillerj'. ii cumpany of engineers, one of sharps! looters, and 2S8 regiments, Gve battaUons, and twenty-five cMimpanies of inlantry. 
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WITH THE VETERAN ARMIES 

Bv Chables King 

Brigadier-Generai, United States Vttlunteers 

IT was a fine, enthusiastic army that General McCleUan 
finally marched forward on Manassas in the early spring 
of 1862. So far as dress and " style " were concerned it far sur- 
passed that' with which, two years later, CJeneral Grant crossed 
the Rapidan southward, and, unlike all preceding command- 
ers in that field, took no backward step until he had crushed 
his foe. 

But in point of discipline, efficiency, and experience— the 
essentials of modern military craft — it is doubtful if the world 
contained, man for man, anything to equal the two armies 
confronting each other in May, 1864i, the matchless soldiery 
of Grant and Lee. Three years had they marched and maneu- 
vered, fenced and fought — three tremendous years — and now 
it seemed as though every man realized that this would be the 
final struggle, that the question of the supremacy of the Union 
or of the South was to be settled forever. 

Beautiful and bright had been the colors that fluttered 
over each proud battalion as it took the road for Manassas — 
gay and vivid the uniforms of the " foreign legions " and the 
Zouaves, spick and span the blue battalions, all with gleaming 
belts and brasses, many with white gloves, and some even with 
white gaiters. In spite of the clerical cut of his uniform, the 
average officer had a soldierly look about him, enhanced by a 
tnmJy buttoned coat well set off by the crimson sash. Those 
were the days of the dandy, encouraged by the example of 
many a general like McClellan, Porter, " Phil " Kearny, and 
Hooker, who believed in fine accouterments and glittering 
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HOOKER— HANDSOME IN I'EKSUN AND EQl'II'MEN'T 



General Joseph Hooker, whose pliotograph appears above, was one of many able generals, such as McClellan, 
Porter. "Phil" Kearny, and others, who Iwlieved in fine accouterments and glittering trappings. These 
leaders used the costliest of housings and horse e(]uipnicnts, and expeeted their stafT officers to follow suit. 
The latter were nothing loth; much money was s|)ent at the outset of the war in gi\'ing the army as trig 
and smart an appearance as a European host. But there were no military roads in the United States, 
and the pageantrii' of a Euro|)ean amiy is not adapted to tlie swami>s and morasses, the mountain heights, 
and rocky roads over which the war was fought. By the end of the second year the red sash which set off 
the trimly buttoned coat had turned to purple or disappeared entirely, and in many instances the coat was 
gone as well. The costly shoulder-straps of gold embroidery had given place to metal substitutes, and the 
" hundred -dollar housings " of the grand review in the fall of 1861 were left in the swamps or lost in battle. 
[i-U] 
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trnppiiigs, iist'd tlic finest of housings and horse e<iuipments, 
imd expected their staff officers to follow suit. Those were 
the (liiys when each regiment still had its hand, some of them 
strong ill niimhers und splendid in effect, when each hand still 
had its spectacnhtr drum-major, and some few of tliem even a 
prettily dressed viv<md\irc. IJy common consent, the glitter- 
ing epaulet had Iteen almndoned, but the plumed felt hat, the 
yellow sash and gantlets still decked the martial persons of 
the c«)rps, division, and brigade commanders, and the regi- 
mental officers in many an instance made the most of the regu- 
lations as to imiform. 

Much of the pictnrcsjpie remained with the army when 
McC'Icllan floated it around to the Peninsula and lost priceless 
weeks at \'orktown. Hut the few I'ivamliercs seemed to wilt 
after Williamsburg. Many a bandsman balked at having to 
cnre for the wounded under fire. Quite a few chajjlains decided 
that their calling was with the hospitals at the rear rather than 
with the fighters at the front. Then the humid heat of a 
Chickahominy June had taken the starch out of the last collar, 
and utterly killed the buttoned-up coat. Officers and men by 
thousands slR'd the stiff and cnml>ersome garment, marched 
and fought in tJieir flannel shirt-sleeves until they could get 
the uncouth but unbothersome " Mouse." Regiments that king 
had para<]ed in leggings or gaiters kicked themselves l(K>se and 
left the R'lies strung out from Sleehanicsville to Malvern. 
When next tbcy came tnidging out toward Manassas, to join 
.John l'oi>e and his hard-baiimiercd army, many men had 
learned the trick of mlling the trousers snug at the ankle, and 
hauling the gray w(K)len s()ck, legging-wise, round them. 
There was a fashion that endured to the last, and spread west- 
wartl and southward to the ends of the lines. 

Hut with the seamd summer of the war the hooked stand- 
ing collar and Iniltonetl-up coat were almost gone. Men had 
learned wis<loni. and wore the blue blouse and gray-flannel 
shirt — oi)en at the throat in warm weather, snug-fastened in 








ONE FOREIGN UNimi 
ZOUA\E  



iM i;i:i \i\l.h IliUDi MIOUT THE WAR— A -RUSH HAWKINS' 
AT GENERAL GiLLMORE'S HEADQUARTERS, 1863 
The \-ivid sunlight in this photograph makes the grass and roof look ahnost like snow, hut the place is Folly 
Island before Charleston in July, 1863, In the foreground to the left stands one of Rush Hawkins' Zouaves, 
from the Ninth New York Infantry, He adlieres lo his foreign uniforra, although most of the white gaiters 
and other fancy trappings of the Union army had disappeared early in '62. But his regiment did good service. 
It fought at South Mountain, at Antietam, and Fredericksburg, with much scouting and several forced 
marches before it was mustered out May 20, 1863. The three-years men, after they were assigned to the 
Third New York Infantry, which was ordered to Folly Island in July, 1863, retained their uniforms when in 
entire companies. The scene is the headquarters of General Quincy Adams Giilmore, who was promoted lo 
lieutenant-colonel April 11, 1862, for gallant and meritorious service in the capture of Fort Pulaski, Ga., 
and to colonel, March 30, 1863, for gallant and meritorious service in the battle of Somerset, Ky. He 
became major-general of volunteers in July, 1863. Note the black shadows cast by the soldier and the tree. 
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cold — and so lived and marched in comfort. Almost every- 
thing that was conspicuous or glittering had disappeared from 
the dress of horse or man. The army that came back from 
Fair Oaks and Gaines* Mill plodded on through the heart 
of Maryland in quest of Lee, bronzed, bearded in many cases, 
but destitute of ornament of any kind. The red sash had 
turned to purple or faded away entirely; the costly shoulder- 
straps of gold embroidery, so speedily ruined by dust and rain, 
had given place to creations of metal, warranted to keep their 
shape, nor rust or fade — no matter what the weather. 

Officers who proudly bestrode " hundred-doUar housings " 
at the grand review in the fall of 1861, had left them in the 
swamps or lost them in battle, and were now using the cavalrj- 
blanket instead of the shabrack, and the raw liogshide, rough 
stitched to wooden saddle-tree, instead of the stuffed seat of 
the Jenifer — and speedily learning that what they lost in style 
they gained in comfort. So, too, had the polished brass or 
steel stirrup given way to the black-hooded, broad-stepped, 
wooden frame wherein the foot kept warm and dry whatever 
the weather. 

Only generals were wearing, with the second and third 
years, the heavily frogged and braided overcoats of dark 
blue. Capes, ponchos, and cavalry surtouts were the choice of 
the line-officer, and the men of the ranks had no choice. By 
the time they had finished the second summer of the war, had 
later crossed the icy ^Rappahannock and vainly stormed the 
heights at Fredericksburg, and later still had followed " Fight- 
ing Joe " to Chancellorsville — and back — the pomps and vani- 
ties of soldier life had l)ecome things of the remote past; they 
had settled down to the stem realities of campaigning. It was 
a seasoned, a veteran army that marched to Gettysburg and 
for the first time fairly drove the Southern lines from the 
field. Long before this the treasured colors were stained, faded, 
rent, and torn. Some had been riven to shreds in the storm 
of shot and shell along the Chickahominy, in front of the 
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unfinished railway at Second. Bull Run, in the cornfields of the 
Antietam, on the frozen slopes of Marye's Hill, or among the 
murky woods of Chancellorsville. Now, in many a regiment, 
by the spring of 1864, half the original names had gone from 
the muster-rolls, the fearful cost of such battling as had been 
theirs — theirs, the home-loving lads who came fiocking in the 
fiush of youth and the fer\'or of patriotism to offer their brave 
lives at the earliest call, in 1861. 

It was a veteran army of campaigners with which Meade, 
Hancock, and Reynolds, those three gallant Pennsylvanians, 
overthrew at Gettysburg the hard-fighting army of the South 
— Reynolds laying down his life in the fierce grapple of the 
first day — veterans, yet more than half of them beardless boys. 
Few people to-day who see the bent forms and snowy heads of 
our few remaining " comrades " of the Civil War, begin to 
know, and fewer still can realize, the real facts as to the ages 
of our volunteers. It is something worthy of being recorded 
here and remembered for aU time, that the " old boys," as they 
love to speak of themselves, were young boys, very young, 
when first they raised their ungloved right hands to swear 
allegiance to the fiag, and obedience to the officers appointed 
over them. 

It is something to be inscribed on the tablets of memory 
— the fact that over one million of the soldiers who fought 
for the preservation of the Union were but eighteen years of 
age or less at date of enlistment — that over two millions were 
not over twenty-one. It is a matter of record that of a total 
of 1,012,273 enlistments statistically examined it was found 
that only 46,626 were twenty-five years of age — only 16,070 
were forty-four. It is something for mothers to know to- 
day that three hundred boys of thirteen .years or less (twenty- 
five were but ten or under) were actually accepted and en- 
listed, generally as drummers or fifers, but, all the same, 
regularly enrolled and sworn in by the recruiting officers of 
the United States. Many a time those little fellows were 
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ngvil DULtiy a musiciiLa. The 
topmnst photograph shuws une 
of the bands that 
pcrtnanpnt hcadquiirters, in 
uinip n»ir Arlingtoa. Virgiiua. 
lu Ihc next nppoirs the field 
musk of Uie IttMh New Vork. 
In the next photograph lh(^ 
Forlnvts 
Monruv stand imposingly bc- 
nealh their bearalcins. Thebot- 
loin picture shows a band at 
winirr headquarters — C a ra p 
Sloii<rman, near Wuhington. 



MII.it AHY MUSIC OF THE 
11F,G INNING 

Many of the UuioD regiments 
alarled the war with romplcle 
and magnificent bands, but 
nhcn active campsigning began 
tliey proved too great u luxury. 
FCvery man was needed then 
to fight. It was the bands- 
man's duty during an engagc- 
inent to attend to the wounded 
on the field, a painful and 
dangerous task nhieh diicoiir- 
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under heavy fire. Many a lime they were cheered for deeds 
of bravery and devotion. 

But with the coming of the spring of 1864 such a thing as 
a boyish face was hard to find among them. Young faces there 
were by hundreds, but the boyish look was gone. The days of 
battle and peril, the scenes of bloodshed and carnage, the 
sounds of agony or warning — all had left indelible impress. 
Eyes that have looked three years upon death in every horrible 
shape, upon gaping wounds and battle-torn bodies, lose grad- 
ually and never regain the laughing light of youth. The cor- 
respondents of the press filled many a column with descrip- 
tion of the boy-faced generals — men like Barlow, Merritt, and 
curly-haired Custer; but a closer study of the young faces thus 
pictured would have told a very difl'erent story — a story of 
hours of anxious thought and planning, of long nights of care 
and vigil, of thrilling days of headlong battle wherein a single 
error in word or action might instantly bring on disaster. 

In both East and West, by this time, there were regiments 
commanded by lads barely twenty years of age, brave boys who, 
lia\ing been leaders among their schoolfellows, on enlistment 
had been elected or appointed lieutenants at seventeen, and 
who within two years had shown in many a battle such self- 
control, such self-confidence, such capacity for command that 
they rose by leaps and bounds to the head of their regiments. 
Of such were the boy colonels of the Western armies — Law- 
ton of Indiana, MacArtbur of Wisconsin. There were but 
few young colonels in the camps of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, as the buds liegan to burst and the sap to bubble in the 
groves along the swirling Rappahannock — the last springtide 
m which those scarred and ravaged shores were ever to hear 
the old familiar thunder of shotted cannon, or the rallying 
cries of the battling Blue and Gray. 

Three winters had the men of McClellan, of Hooker, and 
of Meade dwelt in their guarded lines south of the Potomac, 
three winters in which the lightest hearted of their number 
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FIELD MVSIC 

'The Hfe nad <lrum corps In 
tiinic the chief dcpendm 
tpf the rcgimPTiliil com 
niiindcn fur tiiusic ns Ih 
fighting wore on. Thpy n 
iiiainpd with the a 

I«l all 
(ill? ■Vulls."' They aenei! 
under the HUrgeon. A cheer- 
ful Lit ot music is an inspir- 
ing thing to n lirr<i column 
uf suldiera on u long dii.v's 
march or Iwforc a diuiger- 




TliE MliSIC THAT STAVED WITH THE SOLDIEHS— TALT\'S FIFEHS AND DRCMMEHS 



ous fo?. Genera] Sheridan 
recogniicd the value of this 
stimulua lo Ihc men, and 
General Horace Purler 
records lliat lu Inic lu 
March 30. 1805. he en- 
countered one ot Sheridun'.s 
bands under heavy lire ut 
Five Forks, playing " Nellie 
Bly" OS cheerfully as if it 
were furnishing music for a 
country picnic. The top 
photograph shows one uf 
the cavalry bands al .Ad- 
bum, in thefallof 1863. The 
frayed Irousera of the Iwiml 
below show hard sennce. 




A BAND THAT HAD SEEN SERVICE, NEAR FAIRFAX. IBfirt 
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must have matured ten years. What sights had they seen, 
what miles had they marched, what furious battles had they 
fought, yet to what end? In spite of aU their struggles and all 
their sacrifices, here they lay along the same familiar slopes 
and fields, with the same turbid stream still barring the south- 
ward way. Once had the grand Army of the Potomac, led by 
McClellan, turned the opposing line, tried the water route, 
marched up the Peninsula, and after a few weeks of fighting, 
drifted back again. Twice had the gallant Army of Northern 
Virginia, led by Robert E. Lee, turned the opposing lines, 
tramped up to the Cumberland valley, and after the stirring 
days of Antietam and Gettysburg, fallen hack, fearfully crip- 
pled, yet defiant. Now, nearly two to one in point of num- 
bers, and with a silent, simple-mannered Westerner in com- 
mand of a great array made up mainly of Eastern men, the 
Army of the Potomac was to begin its final essay. In size 
it was about what it had been when it set forth in the spring 
of 1862. In disciphne, in experience, in knowledge of the war- 
game, it was immeasurably greater. 

The winter had been long and dull. The novelty had long 
since worn off; the camps and cantonments had been made 
as snug and comfortable as so many homes; rations were abun- 
dant and fairly good; the sutler shops were full of tempting 
provender; the paymaster's visits had been regular; currency, 
in greenbacks, " shin plasters," and postal notes was plentiful. 
Drills, except for recruits, were well-nigh done away with. Re- 
views and parades were few and far between. Guard and 
sentry, patrol and picket, were about the only duties ordered, 
so time hung heavily on the hands of all. Writing home was 
one relaxation ; cards, checkers, or dice supplied another, but in 
almost every regiment after nightfall and before tattoo, men 
gathered together and talked of those they had lost, of those 
that remained in high command, and sang or crooned their 
soldier songs. Across the Rapidan — where all day long silent, 
statuesque, yet undeniably shabby, sat m saddle those gray 




DRUMMEB-BOVS OP THE WAR DAYS 
IDENTIFIED DV COMRADES HALF A CENTURY LATER 
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The nib-a-diih-dui) uf llie drums and the lootle-te-toot of the fifes inspired the Union armies long after there 
remained in the service but a few of the bands which marched to the front in '61. Ail the calls from 
"reveille" to "taps," "assembly," breakfast call, sick call, were rendered by the brave little boys who were as 
ready to go under fire as the stoutest hearted veteran. Many a time a boy would drup his drum or fife to 
grab up the gun of a wounded soldier and go in on the firing-line. Fifty years afterwarti, members of this 
group were recognized by one of their companions during the war. The one standing immediately below the 
right-hand star in the flag, beating the long roll on his drum, is Newton Peters. He enlisted at fifteen, in the 
fall of 1801, and served throughout the four years, not being mustered out until June 29, 1865. The boy 
standing m the front line at his left is Samuel Scott, aged sixteen when he entered the army as a drummer 
in August of 1862, He, too, was faithful to the end, receiving his discharge on June 1, 1865. The leader, 
standing forward willi staff in his right hand, is Patrick Yard, who sencd from November 14, 1861. to July I. 
1865, having Ijeen prindjial musician or drum-major from July 1, 1862. These are only a few of the forty 
thousand boy musicians who succeeded in securing enlistment in the Union armies, and followed the flag. 
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vedettes — the widely dispersed army of Lee had been under- 
going a great reHgious revival, until they entered upon their 
final and fateful campaign with fervent hope and prayer and 
self-devotion. 

Along the north bank, the spirit of the Union host, as 
compared with the lightsome heart of 1861, had become tinged 
with sadness. It was manifest in their songs. The joyous, 
spirited, or frolicsome lays of the earlier months of the war had 
been well nigh forgotten. Men no longer chorused " Cheer 
Boys Cheer," or " Gay and Happy," for the songs of 1864 
were pitched in mournful, minor chord. The soldiers sang 
of home and mother and of comrades gone before — " Just Be- 
fore the Battle," " We Shall Meet, but We Shall Rliss Him " 
were in constant demand. Only rarely did the camps resound 
with " The Battle Cry of Freedom " and " The Red, White, 
and Blue." They had seen so much of the sadness, they had 
thus far known so little of the joy of soldier life. In the West 
it had been different. There they had humbled the foe at 
Forts Henry and Donelson. They had fought him to a draw, 
winning finally the field, if not the fight, at Shiloh and Stone's 
River. Brilliantly led by Grant, they had triumphed at Jack- 
son and Champion's Hill, and then besieged and captured 
Vicksburg, setting free the Mississippi. They had suffered 
fearful defeat at Chickamauga where, aided by Jjongstreet and 
his fighting divisions from Virginia, their old antagonist, 
Bragg, had been able to overwhelm the Union lines. 

Yet within three months the Army of the Cumberland, 
led by George H. Thomas, and under the eyes of Grant, had 
taken the bit in their teeth, refused to wait longer for Sher- 
man's columns to their left, or Hooker's divisions sweeping 
from Lookout to their rear, and in one tumultuous rush had 
carried the heights of Missionary Ridge, sweeping Bragg and 
bis veterans back across the scene of their September triumph, 
winning glorious victory in sight of those who had declared 
they could not fight at all. They of the West had more than 
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AN INTERLUDE OF WARFARE —SERENADING THE COLONEL 



The colonel of the reRimont is sitting iiimn a rhair fronting the house, hoMinp his baby on his lap. His 
family has joined hiin at his headf(Uarter,s, which he i.s fortunate to have established in a comfortable farm- 
house near Union Mills, Virginia, early in 1862. A veteran, exarauiing this photograph, found it to repre- 
sent a rare event in soldier lift^the serenading of an officer by the regimental hand. These organizations, 
which entered the service with the regiments of 1861 and 18(12. did not retain their organization verj- long. 
Their duty during action whs to care for the wounded on the field and carry them to the rear, but it was 
floon found that those with sufficient courage for this .ser\nee were needed on the firing-line with muskets in 
their hands, and they either became soldiers in the ranks or were mustered ont of ser\'ice. Thereafter the 
regiments depended for music upon their own fife and drum corps and buglers, or upon briga<le bands. 
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held their own, and now as the spring released them from their 
winter quarters along the Temiessee, they were eager to be 
marched onward to Atlanta, even to Mobile. They had with 
them still many of the leaders whom they had known from their 
formative period— notably Sherman, Thomas, McPherson, 
Stanley, and by them they enthusiastically swore. 

They had lost Halleck, Pope, Grant, and Sheridan, as 
they proudly said, " sent to the East to teach them Western 
ways of winning battles," but Halleck and Pope had hardly 
succeeded, and Grant and Sheridan were yet to try. They had 
as yet lost no generals of high degree in battle, though they 
mourned Lytle, Sill, Terrill, W. H. L. Wallace, and " Bob " 
McCook, who had been beloved and honored. They were des- 
tined to see no more of two great leaders who had done much 
to make them the indomitable soldiers they became— Buell 
and Rosecrans. They had parted with Crittenden, McCook, 
and McClernand, corps commanders much in favor with the 
rank and file, though not so fortunate with those higher in 
authority. They were soon to be rejoined by Blair and Logan, 
generals in whom they gloried, and all the camps about Chat- 
tanooga were full of fight. 

But here along the open fields in desolated Virginia there 
was far different retrospect ; there was far less to cheer. With 
all its thorough organization, armament, equipment; with all 
its months of preparation, its acknowledged superiority in 
drill and its vaunted superiority in discipline, the Army 
of the Potomac had been humbled time and again, and 
it was not the fault of the rank and file — the sturdy 
soldiery that made up those famous corps d'armee. At First 
Bull Run they had been pitted from the very start against 
forces supposed to be beyond the Blue Ridge, and overthrown 
at the eleventh hour by arriving brigades that a militia genera] 
was to have held fast on the Shenandoah. At Ball's Bluif 
they had been slowly surrounded by concentrating battalions, 
no precaution having been taken for their extrication or 
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PASTIMES 

OF OFFICERS 

AND MEN 

Occasionally in perma- 
nent campa. officprs vere 
able U> m-tivc visits 
from mprobers nf tluir 
families or friends. TIih 
pliotugriipb shuu's III! 
eamcHt game of chi-s3 bf- 
t ween Colonel (atterwitrd 
Major-Geqeral) Martin 
T. MrMahon, aasibtwiil 
adjutant-general of tbe 
Sixth Corps, Army of 
the Potomac, and a 
brother officer, in the 
spring of 1861 just pre- 
ceding the Wilderness 
campaign. Colonel Mc- 
Mnhon, who sits near 




denlly studying his 
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j'oung M<xT clasping 
the tent-pole is one ot 
the colonel's military 
aides. Chess was also 
fasliionable in the Con- 
federate army, and it Li 
recorded that Geneml 
Lee frequently played 
chess with his aide, 
Culonel Charles Mar- 
ahall, on a three-pronged 
piae stick surmou ntcd hy 
a pine slab upon which 
the squares had been 
roughly cut and the black 
ones inked in. Napoleon 
Ronaparte is said lu 
have been another ear- 
nest student (.( chess. 



A GAME OF CHESS AT COLONEL McMAHONS CAMP 




WHEN THE 



With the first break of spring the soldiers would seize the opporluuit; to decorate their niuler huts nilh green branches, as this 
photograph shows. Care has been cast aside for the moment, and with their arms stacked on the parade ground tLe men are 
lounging comfortably In the soft spring air. while the more enterprising indulge in a game of cards. From the intentness of their 
comrades who are looking over their shoulders, it may be unagined that there is a little money at stake, as was frequently the case. 
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support. In front of Washington, long months they had been 
held inert by much less than half their number. At York- 
town, one hundred thousand strong, they had been halted by a 
lone division and held a fatal month. At Williamsburg they 
had been stopped by a much smaller force. At Fair Oaks 
their left had been crushed while the right and center were 
" refused." 

At Gaines' Mill their right had been ruined while the cen- 
ter and left, under McClellan's own eye, had been held passive 
in front of a skeleton line. At Second Bull Run they had 
been hurled against an army secure behind embankments, wliile 
another, supposed to be miles away, circled their left flank and 
crushed it. At Antietam, bloodiest day of the story thus far, 
they had been sent in, a corps at a time, to try conclusions with 
an army in position, to the end that, when Lee slipped away 
with his battered divisions, even with superior numbers Mc- 
Clellan dare not follow. Twice within six months had Stuart, 
with a handful of light horsemen, ridden entirely around 
them, and with abundant cavalry had failed to stop him. In 
November they had mournfully parted with their idol of the 
year before, never to look again on " IJttle Mac," realizing 
that something must have been wrong, though it was not tlieirs 
to ask or to reason whj'. Obedient to Burnside's orders, they 
had stormed the heights of Fredericksburg in the face of Lee's 
veterans, laying down their lives in what they knew was hope- 
less battle. 

Confident in their numbers, in their valor, in their com- 
rades, and hopeful of their new and buoyant commander, 
they had crossed above Fredericksburg, while Sedgwick men- 
aced from the north, and then, worst fate of all, had found 
themselves tricked and turned, their right wing sent whirling 
before " Stonewall " Jackson, whom Hooker and Howard had 
thought to be in full retreat for the mountains, their far su- 
perior force huddled in helpless confusion and then sent back, 
sore-hearted, to the camps from which they had come. They 
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AN ARMY OF HOYS 
It is hard to remember 
wbm one reads of the 
bloody buttles, Ihc- mauly 
uuTifit.'es, tlie stem, ci- 
hfttuting work of the U: 

vs. tliat over ooe mil- 
lion of the suldiers who 
fought for llie Union werp 
not over twimty-one. It 
was an urmy of buyn. and 
incamp tlieyat^ed ILS sudi. 
They box«l and wrestled 
and played trieks on each 
other like boya in school. 
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M;if\l. II B \Mi,(()X-S HEADQUARTERS, IN FRONT OF 
PETERSBURG. AUGUST. 1864 
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had taken full measure of recompense for this Iiumiliatiun in 
the three treinenduus days at (rettysburg. had triumphed at 
last over the skilled and vaharit foeinen who for two long years 
had Ixiaten them at e^erj- {Ktiiit, but even now they ctmld not 
make it decisive, for, just as after Aiitietam, they had to look 
on while Lee and his legions were pennitted to saunter easily 
back to the old lines along the Rapi<lan. They had sen'ed in 
succession five different masters. They had seen the stars of 
McDowell. >lcC'lellan, Pojk;, Bumside, and Hooker, one after 
another, effaced- They had seen such corjw commanders as 
Sumner, Heintzelman, Keyes, Fitz John Porter, Sigel, Frank- 
lin, and Stoneman relieved and sent elsewhere. They had lost. 
killed in battle, such valiant generals as Philip Kearny. Stevens. 
Reno, Richardson, Mansfield, Whipple, Bayard. Berr}'. Weed. 
Zook, Vincent, and the great right arm of their latest and last 
commander — J<ilui F. Reynolds, head of the l-'irst Corps, since 
he would not be head of the army. 

They had inflicted nothing like such loss ui>oii the Army 
of Xortliem Virginia, for " Stonewall "' Jackson had fallen, 
seriously wounded, lR'fi>re the rifles of his own men, Ijewildered 
in the thickets and darkness of Chancel lorsvi lie. They had 
been hard hit time and again — misled, niisdirecteil. mishandled 
—yet through it all and in spite of all had maintained their 
hi|^ courage and dauntless spirit. Tried again and again in 
adversity and disaster, saddened, sol)ered, but resolute and in- 
domitable, they asked only the cliance to try it again under 
a leader who would atay, and that chance they were now to 
have — that test which was destined to be the nutst deadh and 
desperate of all; for though Meade was conmiander of the 
Army of the Potomac, Grant had come, supreme in command 
of all, and Grant had brought with him that black-eyed little 
division commander from the Army of the Cunil>erlanil whose 
men had broken lortse and swept the field at Missionary- Ridge. 
The ca^'alry corps of the Army of the Potomac was to take the 
field under, and soon to leam to swear bv. I'liilip Sheridan. 
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WHEN WAR IL\D LOST ITS GLAMOUR- I'ROVOST-iMARSHAL-S OFFICE 
IN ALEXANDRLV. 1863 

The novelty had departed from "the pomp and pageantry of war" by the fall of 18(1.'!. The Army of the 
Potomac had lost its thousands on the Peninsula, at Cedar Mountain, at Second Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. The soldiers were sated with war; Uiey had forgotten 
a host of things taught to tliem as essential in McClellan's training camps that first winter around Washing- 
ton. The paraphernalia of war had become familiar, and they yearned for the now unfamiliar paraphernalia 
of peace. This photograph shows the provost-marshal's office in Alexandria, Virginia, in the fall of 1883. 
The provost-marshal's men had long since learned to perform their duties with all the languid dignity of 
a city policeman. Attached to the flag-jjole is a sign which heralds the fact that Dick Parker's Music Hall is 
open every night, Two years before the soldiers might have disdained to seek such entertainment in the face 
of impending battles. Now war was commonplace, and the " gentle arts of peace " seemed strange and new. 
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And they had need of all their discipline and detemiina- 
tion, for over against them, along the southern shores of the 
Rapidan, Lee's widely dispersed army was girding up its loins 
for the last supreme struggle, sustained and strengthened as 
never before. There had always been a devout and prayerful 
spirit among their chieftains, notably in I>ee, Jackson, and 
"Jeb" Stuart. 

And so as the soft springtide flooded with sunshine the 
Virginia woods and fields, and all the trees were blossoming, 
and the river banks were green, the note of preparation was 
sounding in the camps of Meade, from Culpeper over to 
Kelly's Ford, and one still May morning, long before the dawn 
— their only reveille the plaintive call of the whippoorwill — 
the Army of the Potomac stole from its blankets, soaked the 
smouldering fires, silently formed ranks and filed away south- 
eastward, heading for the old familiar crossings of the Rapi- 
dan. Three strong corps were there, with Hancock, Warren, 
and Sedgwick as their commanders, while away toward the 
Potomac stood Burnside, leading still another. 

It was the beginning of the end, for the strong and dis- 
ciplined array that marched onward into the tangled Wilder- 
ness nearly doubled the number of Lee's tried and trusted 
soldiery. It was the last stand of the Confederacy along that 
historic line, but was a stand never to be forgotten. Away 
to the southwest were the cheerless camps of the Southern 
corps, led by grim, one-legged old Ewell (he had lost the 
other in front of the Western brigade at the opening fight of 
Second Bull Run), by courtly A. P. Hill, by Grant's old 
comrade in the army, now Lee's " best bower," Longstreet. 
It was an easy march for the Army of the Potomac — Sheri- 
dan's troopers picking the way. It was far longer and harder 
for those ragged fellows, the Army of Northern Virginia, but 
the Northerners reeled and fell by hundreds under the ter- 
rific blows of Longstreet, when, with the second day, he came 
crashing in through the tangled shrubberj'. It cost the North 
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SHIFTING GROUPS BEraRE THE SUTLERS TENT— 1864 
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the lives of two great leaders — Hays and Wadsworth, an<l 
hosts of gallant officers and men, did that battle of the Wilder- 
ness. Fearful was the toll taken by Lee in his initial grapple 
of the last campaign, for no less than eighteen thousand men, 
killed, wounded, and missing, were lost to Grant. It would 
have cost very much more but for one potent fact that, in tlie 
hour of success, triumph, and victory, even as Lee's greatest 
corps commander had been stricken just the year before and 
almost within bugle-call of the very spot, Lee's next greatest 
corps commander, Longstreet, was here shot down and b()rne 
desperately woimded from the field. 

And when another morning dawned, and through the 
misty light the wearied eyes of the Southern pickets descried 
long columns in the Union blue marching, apparently, away 
from the scene of their fearful struggle, away to the barrier 
river, tlie woods rang with frantic cheers of exultation. Small 
wonder they thought that Grant, too, had given it up and gone. 
They had yet to know him. They had barely time to spring 
to arms and dart away, full tilt by the right flank, on the east- 
ward race for Spotsylvania, there once again to clinch in furi- 
ous battle — to kill and maim almost as many of (irant's in- 
domitable host as three days at Gettysburg had cost them, and 
still, with an added eighteen thousand shot out of his ranks, 
that grim, silent, stubborn leader forced his onward way. On 
to the North Anna, and another sharp encounter; on to Cold 
Harbor and the dread assault upon entrenched and sheltered 
^ lines, where in two hours' fighting the Southern army, sufi'er- 
ing heavily in spite of its screen, none the less took ten times its 
loss out of the assailing lines, and still had to fall back, amazed 
at the persistence of the foe. Sixty-one thousand effectives in 
round numbers, could Lee muster at the first gun of the cam- 
paign. P'ifty-five thousand effectives in round numlwrs at the 
last gun had they shot from the ranks of Grant — nearly their 
own weight in foes. But even Cold Harbor could not turn 
that inflexible Westerner from his purpose. With nearly hnlf 
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FOURTEKNTH IOWA VETERANS 
AT LIBBV PRISON, RICHMOND, IN 186% ON THEIR WAY TO FREEDOM 

In the battle of Shiloh tlie Fourteenth Iowa Infantry formed part of that self-constituted forlorn hope whicli 
made the victory of April 7, 1863, possible. It held the center at the "Hornet's Nest," fighting the live-long 
(fay again.st fearful odds. Just as the suii was setting. Colonel William T. Shaw, seeing that he was surrounded 
and further resistance useless, surrendered the regiment. These officers and men were held bm prisoners of war 
imtil October H, 186'S, when, moving by Richmond, Virginia, and Anna]x>Hs, Maryland, tlicy went to Benton 
Barracks, Mictsuuri, Ix^ing released on parole, and were declared exchanged on the 19lh of Nuvemlier. This 
photograph was taken while they ^vere held at Richmond, opposite the cook-houses of Libby Prison. The 
third man from the left in the front row, stjinding with Ills hand grasping the lapel of his coat, is George 
Marion Smith, a descendant of General Marion of Revolutionary fame. It is through the courtesy of his 
.son, N. n. Smith, that this photograph appears here. The Fourteenth Iowa Infantrj' was organized at 
Davenport and mustered in November 6, 1861. .\l Shiloh the men were already veterans of Forts Henry 
and Donelson. Those who were not captured fought in the battle of Corinth, and after the prisoners were 
exchanged they took part in the Red River expedition and several minor engagements. They were mustered 
out November 10. 18C4, when the veterans and recruits were consoli<lated in two companies and assigned 
to duty in Springfield, Illinois, tJll AugiLst, 1865. These two companies were mustered out on August Stli. 
The regiment lost during service five officers and fifly-nine erdisted men killetl and mortally wounded, 
and one officer and 1S8 erdisted men by disease. Iowa .sent nine regiments of cavalrj', four batteries 
of light iirlillerj' and fifty-one regiments of infantry to the Union armies, a grand total of 7(i,'24'i soldiers. 
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his army strewn from the Rapidan to the lines of Richmond, 
Grant flung his pontoons across the James, and marched to 
Petersburg. 

And there at last he had to pause, refit, reorganize, for 
Sedgwick and Hancock were lost to him — Sedgwick killed at 
the head of the Sixth Corps, still mourning for their beloved 
" Uncle John " ; Hancock disabled by wounds. New men, 
but good, were now leading the Second and Sixth corps — 
Humphreys, and Wright of the Engineers, while Warren still 
was heading the Fiftli. And now came the details of Sher- 
man's victorious march from Chattanooga to Atlanta, and later 
of the start to the sea. Here the waiting soldiers shouted 
loud acclaim of Thomas' great victory at Xashville, of the 
pursuit and ruin of the army under Hood. Here they had to 
lounge in camp and read with envy of Sheridan and the Sixth 
Corps playing havoc with Early in tlie Shenandoah, and now 
with occasional heavy fighting on the flanks, here they heard 
of Sherman at Savannah, and a little later of his marching 
northward to meet them. 

And then it seemed as though the very earth were crum- 
blmg at Petersburg, the CJoverrmient at Richmond. With 
Thomas, free now to march eastward up the Teimessee and 
through the Virginia mountains at the west; with Sherman 
coming steadily from the south, with Grant forever hammer- 
mg from the east, and with formidable reserves always mena- 
cmg at the north, what could be the future of that heroic, hard- 
pounded army of Lee ! Long since the last call had been made 
upon their devoted people. The aged and the immature were 
side by side in the thinned and starving ranks. Food and 
supphes were well nigh exhausted. The sturdy, hard-march- 
mg, hard-fighting Southern infantry had learned to live on 
parched corn; their comrades, the gaunt cavalry, on next to 
nothing. With the end of March, Sheridan came again, rid- 
mg buoyantly down from the Shenandoah, singing trooper 
songs along the James River Canal, rounding the Richmond 





[M)KI{(.i{OI ND llOMU-PR(X)f-S ON THE LINKS IN FRONT OF PETERSBl RG. 18IU 



Then; were places on ( he ad- 
vanced line around Peten- 
burg when! it wns almost 
certaia ilealli to look over 
the side of the Ircncli. 
There picketa hud lo be 
duuiged at night. Thccon- 
iitant hail of shot and shirU 
matlL- life underground, audi 
as the soldiers in th««c 
photographs are leading, 
not only welcome but nece?- 
taiy. There are two dls- 
tinrt Idnds of phj'sical cour- 
age. The story Is told of 
a buriy camp-bully who 
threatene<i to thrash a. wirj' 
little veteran half his size 
for some triviul or fancied 
slight. "No," said the vet- 
eran. "I wonl light you 




now, but L-onif out on picket 
where you can 1»' alone after 
lUrk with me lo-oight." 
The)' crept out silently to 
relieve the picket in the 
outer trench that night, but 
a dislodged stjine altraetcd 
the (.'onfederalcs' attention 
iind the shots whistled 
about their ears. "Oh!"' 
whine"! the camp-bully, u 
he crouched in the Intlom 
of the trench. " they're try- 
ing to kill me!" "Of course 
they are." replied the little 
veteran quietly: "They've 
been trying to kill me for 
the last six nighU." But 
there was no fight left in 
the camp-bully when he was 
required to face bullets. 



BOMB-PROOI^ NEAR ATL.VNT.A,. GEORGIA 
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fortifications, and rejoining Grant at Petersburg. Within a 
week he bored a way into the dim, dripping forests about Dm 
widdie, found and overwhelmed Pickett at Five Forks, and 
with thirty thousand men, turned Lee's right and cut the Soutli 
Side Railroad. 

That meant the fall of Petersburg — the fall of Richmond 
There was barely time to fire the last volleys over the third 
of Lee's great corps commanders, A. P. Hill; to send hurrie 1 
warning to Jefferson Davis at Richmond; to summon Long 
street, and then began the seven days' struggle to escape the 
toils by which the army was enmeshed. There had been no 
Sheridan in command of the cavalry when the Southern arm> 
fell back from the Antietam in 1862, or from Gettysburg in 
1 863, but now, on their moving flanks, ever leaping ahead and 
dogging their advance, ever cutting in and out among the 
weary and straggling columns, lopping off a train here a 
brigade there, but ne^er for a moment, day or night, ceasing 
to worry and wear and tear, Sheridan and his troopers rode 
vengefully, and there was no " Jeh " Stuart to lead the South- 
em horse — Stuart had gone down before his great foeman in 
sight of the spires of Richmond, long months before — and 
at last, with their wagon-loads of waiting rations cut off and 
captured before the eyes of their advance, with every hour 
bringing tidings of new losses and disasters at the rear, worn 
out with hunger, fatigue, and loss of sleep, their clothing in 
shreds, their horses barely able to stagger, the men who never 
yet had failed " Marse Robert," as they loved to call him, 
found their further way blocked at Appomattox; the road to 
Ijynchburg held by long lines of Union cavalr\', screening the 
swift coming of longer lines of infantry in blue. And then 
their great-hearted leader bowed his head in submission to the 
inevitable. 

" Not a dnim was heard, not a funeral note " when the 
British buried Sir John Moore at Corunna. Not a shot was 
heard, not a single cheer, not a symptom of triumph or 
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WHEN TIMK SKEMED LONG, UlT IIO-ME WAS NEAR— ON DUTY AT FORT WIIIPl'LE I 
IN JUNE, '65 j 



Tbe war is over tuid the great niaphine of the Union 
armies which has been whirring at breakneck speed 
for full four years is now moving more and more 
slowly. But it cannot be stoppeil all at once, and 
the men who form its component parts are going 
through motions now become mechanical. The 
scene is Fort WTiipple, Va„ part 
of the vast system of defenses 
erected for the protection of 
Washington, The time is June. 
ISfio. With the sash across his 
breast stands the Officer of the 
Day, whose duly it is during his 
tour of twenty-four hours to in- 
spect all portions of the camp 
and to sec that jjroper order Ls 
preserved. Just at the moment 
when this picture was taken, the 
adjutant of the regiment was 
giving some information to the 
Officer of the Day from his general 
order book. It is safe t« assume 
that the thoughts of the three 
other officers, as well as those of 
the sentry pacing; to and fro, are 




all lingeil with alluring pictures of home and the 
comforts that have l>een so long denied to them. 
The sturdy bugler below will need no urging to 
sound tap.s for the last time. He is a soldier of the 
2()th Michigan. It was his regiment that Issued the 
panties to Lee's soldiers at Appomattox. In a few 
weeks he may rest his eyes on the 
long undidations of the inland 
prairies. In his western home 
he will often find echoing in 
his memory the mournful dying 
notes of the bugle a.s it sounded 
"taps" and will rfcall the words 
soldiers have fitted to the mu.sie: 
"Go to sleep. Go to sleep. The 
day is done," One of Ihc marvels 
 >f our war to the belligerent na- 
tions of Europe was that, having 
raised and trained such gigantic 
armies, we should disper.se them so 
quietly when the fighting was over. 
There is an apocryphal story of a 
mad scheme to combine the ar- 
mies of the North and South and 
proceed to intervene in Mexico. 



A BUGLER OF THE ^6TH ^^CHIGAN 
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rejoicing when the Army of the Potomac leaned at last upon 
their rifles, and from under the iieaked visors of their worn 
forage-caps watched the sad surrender of the men of Lee. 
Four long years they had fought and toiled and suffered ; four 
long years they had everywhere encountered those grim gray 
lines, and always at fearful cost; four long years had they been 
cut off from home and loved ones, to face at any moment death, 
desijerate wounds, the prison stockade, hardship, and privation, 
all that the great Union might be maintained — that even these, 
their skilled and valiant opponents, might prosper in future 
peace and unity under the rescued and resistless flag. All the 
peril, privation, and suffering were ended now. All the joys 
of home-coming were soon and surely to be theirs. Glad, glori- 
ous thanksgiving welled in every heart and would have burst 
forth in shout and song and maddening cheers, but for the 
sight of the sorrow in those thinned and tattered ranks, the 
unutterable grief in the gaunt, haggard faces of tliese, their 
brethren, as they stacked in silence the battle-dinted arms and 
bent to kiss, as many did, the sacred remnants of the battle- 
flags that had waved in triumph time and again, only to be 
borne down at the last, when further stniggle was hopeless, 
useless, impossible. It was but the remnant, too, of his once 
indomitable array that was left to Lee for the final rally at 
Appomattox. The South had fought imtil between the cradle 
and the grave there were no more left to muster — fought as 
never a people fought before, and suffered as few in the Xoi-th- 
land ever yet knew or dreamed. 

Without a sound of exultation, without a single clieer, 
we have said, yet there was a sound — the murmur of pity and 
sympathy along the serried lines in blue, as there slowly passed 
before their eyes the wearied column of disarmed, dejected 
soldiery, weak from wounds, from hardship, from hunger. 
There was a cheer — a sudden spontaneous outburst from the 
nearest division, when, almost the last of all, the little remnant 
of the old Stonewall brigade stacked the arms they had borne 
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IHArLMNS OF THE NINTH ARMY CURrS-U( TOUKIl. |: 



Nearly every regiment that 
went into the Civil War 
from the Northern riljes 
hotl B chaplain us a member 
of its Btiiiff, Many of these 
peaceful warriors kept on 
tliruugli the eampaigiu. 
They worked in the Geld- 
hospitAU. often under fire 
on the field itself where the 
wounded lay. More than 
one was carried away Ijy 
patriotic ardor and. gnufi- 
ing the muaket and car- 




Iridgc-box of a wounded 
soldier, was seen to sally out 
on the firing-line, and licai 
liimsclf as niurageouslj- as 
any veteran— after Ihelmt- 
llc returning to Ihc duty of 
niinistrring to Ihe wounded, 
And in several instanres, 
cliopluins Hski-d for a com- 
mand after a few months 
in Ihp field. The church 
shown lielow was built by 
Ihc Fitlic-lh New York 
Engineers at Petersburg. 



SPIRE AND BAYONETS 
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ABOVK, THE FIITY-SEVENTIl ILLINOIS; THE FORTY-FOURTH NEW YORK BELOW 

more pitched buttles thao the Illinois regiment aniJ its liws wna propurtionBtely Urg?r. Both were known aa "fighting regiments." 
The Fifty -seventh Illinois lost during servite three officers and sixty-five enlisted men kilkd sjid mortallj* wounded, and tour officers 
and 1 18 enlisted men by disease. The Forty-fourth New Y'ork lost fmir officers and 178 enlislcd men killed and mortally wounded, 
and two officers and UB enlisted men by disease. The long lines of soldiers shown in these photogroiih.-i have already looked death 
in thefsfe, anil will do so again; the Westerners at Atlanta and Ki-ucsaw, the New Yorkers b the Wilderness and before Petersburg. 
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on everj' field from First Bull Run, but the cheer was for the 
gallant fellows who had fought so bravely and so well. It was 
the tribute of innate chivalry to a conquered foe, and many an 
officer, listening a moment in mute appreciation, suddenly 
swung his cap on high and joined the cheer, or, too much 
moved to speak, unsheathed the sword that so long had flashed 
in defiance of the Southern cause, and in silence lowered the 
battle-worn blade in salute to Southern valor. 

For that was the lesson learned by these men who had 
borne the brunt of so many a desperate battle; for this army 
was the finished product of four long years of the sternest 
discipline, the hardest fighting, the heaviest losses known to 
modern warfare. The beardless boys of the farm, school, and 
shop had been trained by the hand of masters in the art to the 
highest duties of the soldier of the Nation ; and now. their stern 
task ended, their \'ictory won, it was theirs to be the first to take 
this foeman by the hand, comfort him with food and drink, 
and words of soldier cheer and sympathy, and then, turning 
back from the trampled fields of Virginia, to march yet once 
again through the echoing avenues of Washington, to drape 
their colors anti to droop their war-worn crests in mourning 
for their martyred, yet immortal President, to place their 
battle-flags under the dome of the Capitol of their States, an<l 
then, unobtrusively to melt away and become absorbed in the 
throng of their fellow citizens, conscious of duty faithfully 
performed, and intent now only on reverent observance of the 
last lesson of him who had been through all their patient, 
prayerful, heaven-inspired leader. " To bind up the Nation's 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan — to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations." 
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THE FAMOUS ALLAN PINKEIITON-THE MONTH OF THF. HATTLK OF ANTIFTAM 



The name of Allan PinkerUin bcpamt one of Ihe most ramous in secret-service work, (he wurld over. This keen-u-illeil detective 
came to America from Scotland about Iwpnlj* )*eara before the opening of the Civil War. He was (^inducting a aucccssful agency in 
Chicago when his friend, George B. McClpllan, aent for him to be chief detective in the Department of the Ohio. Rhorll)' aftw", he 
went to Washington and under General M(<'lel]aD directed the secret-service operations in the Army of the Potomac, besides doing 
extensive detective work for the provost -marsliul at the Cnpltal. As a stanch aJmirer of MeClcllan. Pinkerton refused to eontinue in 
the military end of the service otter the general's removal in November, 1864. He remained, however, in Government sen-ice, investi- 
gating cotton claims in New Orleans, with other detective work, until the close of the war, when he returned to liis agency in Chicago. 
[2621 




AT THE TENT OF McCLELL.\N'S CHIEF DETECTIVE. 1862 



Only a handful of people, in North and South together, knew the identity of "Major Allen," as. cigar in 
hand, he sat before his tent in 1864. His real name was Allan Pinkerton. As the head of his famous de- 
tective agency, he had been known by General McClellan before the war. He was chosen as the head of 
"Little Mac's" secret ser\nce, and remained until McClellan himself retired in November, 1862, only a. 
month after this picture was made. Directly behind "Major Allen" stands young Balwock (in the same 
(■()stume that he wears with his beautiful horse in the frontispiece), Ijctween George H, Bangs and 
Augustus K, Littlefield, two operatives. The man seated at Pinkerton 's right Is William Moore, private 
secretary to Edwin M. Stanton, the Secretary of War, down from the Capital to t'onsult Pinkerton. 




A NEW SECRET SERVICE— THE "MILITARY INIXJRMATION BUREAU" 



After Piakcrton's flppnrture tntni Ihe Army of Ihe Poloraac. the stcret-serviw department was allowed to tall [nto hopeless neglect. 
All orgnnkation vanished. Wien General Hoolter Hssumed command there was hanily a rpcord or document of any kind ut head- 
quarters to give information of what Ihe Confedi-rates were doing. Hooker waa as ignorant of what was giung on just acrosa the 
Rappahannock as if hia opponents had been in China. With the energy that marked his entire course of organixation. he put Colunel 
George H. Sharpe. of the liOth Xew York regiment, in ehargc of a special and BejHirale bureau, known aa Military Infurmalion. Sharpe 
waa appointed deputy provost-marshal-general. From March -SO. 186:(. until the close of the war, the Bureau of Military Informa- 
tion, .\nny of the Potomac, had no other head. Gathering a staff of keen-wilted men. chiefly from the ranks, Sharpe never let his com- 
[!M] 




RKSTIXG AFTER THE HARD WORK OF THE GETTYSBimO CAMPAIGN 

manding general suffer for lack of proper informatioD as lo the strength and movements ot Lee's army. The ConfedtTBte advance 
into Pen US)- 1 van ia, in June, taxe<l the resources of the bureau greatly. Scouts anil special agents, as well as jignal-mcn, were kept 
in incessant action, locating and following the various detaehments of the invading force. It was a difficult matter to csliuiale, 
from the numerous reports and accounts received daily, jnat what Lee was trying to do. The n^um lo Virginia brought some relief 
to the secret-service men. In August, while Lee hastened bnck to the old line of the Rapidan, Colonel Sharpe lay at Bealeton, and 
here the army photographer look his picture, as above, on the extreme left. Next to him aits John C, Babcock; the right-hand 
figure i» that of John McEnlee. detailed fmm the 90th New York Infantry. These men were litllc known, but immensely useful. 
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THE FEDERAL SECRET SERVICE 

HV (ifUWDK II. C'ahamajob 

TIIKllK wuN one fact that Irecame evident with startling 
riiiphaNiH to the Anicricaii pcuple the moment secession 
WUN fNtahliNhett. iiiul i\m was that it wns not pohtical ties ah>ne 
Ihiil had held the Union together. Financial, cummercial, and 
donieNtie iMinilf* hath in seventy years, so stretched from North 
to South that h> divide and disrupt the social organism was a 
iniieh niofe dilTtnilt feat to accomplish than mere political sep- 
arnlion ii|k>u a |«tint of Constitutional interpretation. An un- 
pnrnlleletl stritr of puhlie confusion deveh)i>ed in the early 
monthji of IHOl, which was nil the worse hecause there was little 
or no uncertainty in the individual mind. Prohahly every cit- 
i«rti of the country capahK' of reason had reached conviction 
u)Htn the iMiints at issue. 

Not only tlH' llovenunent at Washington hut the whole 
\v»»rUl was astoundiHl that the new Cttufederaey could hriiig 
Hi onw iut»» the tieid a niihlarj- force sui>erior in muul>ers to the 
Klaudiug ariuy of the Cmtwl States. Kvery tlepartnicnt at 
titr CNptta) was dist^rgauiRnl by the defwtioii of employees 
wUwr opinions and li**s UhukI tlR'tu to the cause of the South. 
I *'jt'''lat»»rs in U»tli Inmses. cahincl olfictrs. ami judges voluu- 
twrttl tlH'ir »^r\ux>s in tin* making of tlw new natittn. Minis- 
trrs aiul ev»ww»ls iKtstciK^l fr^wu foreign c»^uitries to enter its 
v>mitcils i»r tight f»»r its existeiKX". Anuy and navy officers 
Wft tlwir |H*its 9Mh1 rvsigiH>l tl>eir »>>n:missii^us for c»'>inmaud* 
timter a»»»ther sttit^Urvt The E(iisrt»|wl Inslh'p of l^xiisiana 
rw^wnjivxl Ihe s»iir|»lKV fw titc uniform aiul rxyle at tlw head M 

i*(»«ix*«'« w»s i^xsitivr. Kit it «lhi ih^l svjxtrate aliT.i: 
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geographic lines. Thousands in the North beUeved sincerely in 
the justice of the Southern cause. Business men dealing 
largely with the South realized that hostilities would reduce 
them to ijoverty. Northern men established in Southern ter- 
ritory, solicitous for their fortunes and their families, found 
that an oath of allegiance would mean the confiscation of their 
property and the ruin of their hopes. Political combinations 
and secret societies in the most loyal parts of the Union were 
aiding the new Government to establish itself on a firm basis. 
Individuals, for reasons more or less advantageous to them- 
selves, were supplying men, money, materials of war, and sup- 
plies to the Confederacy. 

This review of existing conditions is necessary to under- 
stand the full scope of the secret service which was necessary 
in order that the Federal Government might comprehend and 
grapple with the situation. Congress hat! not anticipated the 
emergency and made no j}rovisions for it, but the Constitution 
gives the I*resident extraordinary powers to suppress insur- 
rection, and these were employed at once and with energj'. 
Most important Avas the organization of that branch of the 
military ser\'ice whose function it is to obtain information as 
to the adversary's resources and plans, and to prevent like 
news from reaching the opponents. But the work of fighting 
was only a portion of the task. All communication between 
the North and South was carefully watched. The statutes of 
the post-office were arbitrarily changed and its sacredness vio- 
lated, in order to prevent its use as a means of conveying in- 
formation. Passengers to and from foreign countries were 
subjected to new passjrart regulations. A trade blockade was 
instituted. The writ of habeas corpus was suspended in many 
places, and all persons who were believed to be aiding the South 
in any way were arrested by special civil and military agents 
and placed in military custody for examination. Most of this, 
it will be evident, had to be accomplished by means of detection 
known as " secret service." 




IN" THE HEART OF THE HOSTILE COUNTRY-MAV. I8«a 

As the secret-service men sit at Pollen's hotue. near Cumbprland Iianiiing. all ia ready For th« advance to tbe ChickahomiDy and to 
Richmond. The scouts and guides are aware that there-is hard and dangerous work before them. Their skilful leader, whom they 
know as Major Allen, sits apart from the group ut the table, smoking his pipe and thinking hard. He must Bend his men into the 
Confederate lines to find ojt how strong is the opposing army. Probably some of Ibcm will never cnmB back. The men were new to 
the work, and had not yrt learned to approximate the numbers of large masses of troops. Thus it happened that Pinkertoii greatly 
overestimated the size of the Army of Northern Virginia, and McClellan acted as if dealing with an overwhelming opponent. Had 
be discovered that he greatly outnumbered the Confederates, the war in the EUst might have been ended by the 1st of July, \60i. 



'^1 ift Jffiijral Bttrtt Service 




The Federal Government was, in the beginning, lacking 
in any organized secret service. The Department of State, the 
Department of War, and the Department of the Xavy each 
took a hand in early attempts to define the line between loyalty 
and disloyalty to the Union cause, but upon that of State fell 
the greater share of the eflFort. Secretary Seward engaged a 
force of detectives, and sent them to Canada and frontier places 
to intercept all communication between the British dominion 
and the South. He assigned other secret agents to the specific 
task of stopping the sale of shoes for the Confederate army. 
The police chiefs of Northern cities were requested to trail and 
arrest suspected persons. Xo newspaper editorial that might 
be constnied as containing sentiments disloj'al to the Union 
appeared in print hut some one sent a a>py to AVashinglon, 
and, if necessarj", the offending journal was suppressed. 

The police commissioners of Haltimore were arrested, as 
was also a portion of the Marjdand legislature. So active was 
the multifarious work of the secret sen'iee that the prisons 
at Forts Warren, Lafayette, and !McHenr}' were soon over- 
flowing with prisoners of state and war. Distracted wardens 
pleaded that there was no room for more, but it was not until 
the middle of Februar>', 1862, that relief was afforded. By 
this time the Government felt that the extent of all forms of 
activitj- in the Southern cause within the existing Union were 
well understood and under control. The President was anxious 
to return to a more normal course of administration and issued 
an order for the release on parole of all political and state 
prisoners, except such detained as spies or otherwise inimicable 
to public safetj-. Henceforth, important arrests were made 
under the direction of the militarj' authorities alone. 

These, meanwhile, had not been idle, since detective work 
in regard to the plans and movements of the foe has always 
been one of the most important departments of warfare. The 
organization of the Federal militan.' secret ser\-iee involved no 
complicated machinen*. In e^er\' mi]itar\' department the 
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PINKERTON ENTERTAINS VISITORS FROM WASHINGTON 



DETECTIVE WORK FOR THE 
KEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 

The pri.iimit,V ot the hpiull|iiarl.TS cf Ihp 
Anoyot thi- Potomuc lo the Nationul Capi- 
tal, after (be bntlle of Anlietain, lirrw nmny 
visitors from Wnahington durinK the pIcnsBnt 
October days of 1803. NatJrallj Lhey spent 
suine time with Allnn I^kertun, whom they 
knew ns Major AIIfh, for he hud come to be 
a prominent figure in the city. Theie lie 
made his headi|uarters. and could be found 
when not in the field with the commandinR- 
general. In the Capital city there was much 
noik lo do of a kind for which Pinkerton wus 
already famotu. ^^lle^ he arrived from 




A CII.\RACTERISTIC POSE 



Chicago shortly after the firal haltle of Bull 
Run, he brought his entire force with hira 
onil begHQ to inveHtigatc people suspeeled of 
Bs-tbb'ng the Confederate cause by sending 
infomiatiun secretly lo Richmond and the 
Simtliem armies in the field. He mndi- a 
number of important arrests, both in Wash- 
ington and in Baltimore, acting under orders 
from Provost- Marshal Andrew Porter, as 
well as General MeClellan and the heads of 
the Departments ot SUte and War. Several 
of his most skilful operatives, both men und 
women, were conslanlly traveling between 
Richmond and Washington, bringing valu- 
able information of the plana of President 
Davis and his adviiiers, military and civil. 
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cammaiider appointet! a chief detective who gathered alH)ut 
him such a force of soldiers and civilians as he retjuired to {>er- 
finTn the work of espionage and investigation. These detec- 
tives were responsible to the heads of the military departments. 
Itesides these the War Department employed si>ecial agents 
who reported directly to the secretary. 

The imagination is apt to enwrap the character of the de- 
tective or spy in an atmosphere of mystery and excitement, 
against which these individuals are generally the first to pro- 
test. An aptitude for the work naturally implies an amount of 
fearlessness and daring which deadens the feeling of danger 
and affords real pleasure in situations involving great risk. 
We must picture the successful secret-service agent as keen- 
witted, oliservant, resourceful, and |>ossessing a smell degree 
of fear, yet realizing the danger and consequences of detection. 

His work, difficult as it is to describe precisely, lay, in 
general, along three lines. In the first place, all suspected per- 
sons must be found, their sentiments investigated and ascer- 
tained. The memlwrs of the secret service obtained access to 
houses, clubs, and places of resort, sometimes in the guise of 
guests, sometimes as domestics, as the needs of the case seemed 
to warrant. As the well-known and time-honored shadow de- 
tectives, they tracked footsteps and noted every action. Agetits, 
hy one means or another, gained membershi]) in hostile secret 
societies and rejiorted their meetings, hy which means many 
plans of the Southern leaders were ascertained. The most 
dangerous service was naturally that of entering the Confed- 
erate ranks for information as to the nature and strength of 
defenses and numbers of troops. Constant vigilance was 
maintained for the detection of the Confederate sj)ies, the in- 
tercei)tion of mail-carriers, and the discovery of contraband 
gtHids. All spies, " contrabands," deserters, refugees, and pris- 
oners of war found in or brought into Federal territory were 
subjected to a searching examination and reports upon their 
testimony forwarded to the various authorities. 
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'•M.UOR" PACLLNE CUSHNUN. THE FEDKRAL SPY WHO BARELY ESCAPED HANGING 

Pauline Cushmnii waj a clever actrcas. and her urt flttc! her nell to play the part ut a spy. Altljotigli a 
native of New Orleans, she spent mueh of her girlhood in the North, and wiis bo devirted to the Union that 
flhe risked her lite in ils secret service. The Federal Govcmmenl employed her first in Ihe hunt for Southern 
sympathizers uid spies in Louisville, ajid the discovery of how Ihey managed to convey intornmtion and 
supplies into the territory of the Confederacy. She performed the same work in Nashville. In May. 1803. 
as Rosecrons was getting ready to drive Bragg across the Tennessee River. Miss Ciiahman was sent into the 
Confederate lines to obtain information as to the strength and location of the Army of Tennessee. She was 
captiired. tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be hanRcd. In the haaty evacuation of Shelhyville. in 
the last days of June, she was overlooked and managed to regain the Union lines. It was impossible to 
describe the joy of the soldiers when they found the brave spy. whom they had thought of as deail, once 
more in their midst. Her fame after this spread all over the land. The soldiers ealled her "Major" and 
she wore tlie accontcnnenta of that rank. Her accurate knowleilge of the roads of Tennessee. Georgia. 
Alabama, and Mississippi was of great value to the commander of the Army of the Cumberland. 
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As the conflict j>rogressed the activities of the baser ele- 
ments of society placed further burdens upon the secret service. 
Smuggling, horse-stealing, and an illicit trade in liquor with 
the army were only the lesser of the many crimes that in- 
evitably arise from a state of war. Government employees and 
contractors conspired to perpetrate frauds. The practice of 
bounty-jumping assumed alarming proportions. Soldiers' dis- 
charges were forged and large sums collected upon them. 
Coi-i-upt political organizations attempted to tamper with the 
sokhers' vote. The suppression of all this was added to the 
already heavy labors of the secret agents. 

There were, from the very beginning, several strongly con- 
centrated centers of suspicion, and of these probably the most 
important and dangerous was located within tlie higher social 
circles of the city of Washington itself. In the spring of 1861 , 
the capital was filled with people sus|jectetl of sui)plying infor- 
mation to the Confederate authorities. These Southern men 
and women did not forget the cause which their friends and 
families in the home-land were preparing valiantly to defend. 
Aristocratic people still opened their doors to those high in 
office, and who could tell what fatal secrets might be dropped 
by the guests, or inadvertently imparted, to be sent to the 
leaders of the South? Nor were the activities confined en- 
tirely to homes. At office tloors in the department buildings 
the secret agents watched and waited to learn some scrap of 
information; military maps and plans were often missing after 
the exit of some visitor. 

Such vital information as this was constantly sent across 
the Potomac: " In a day or two, twelve hundred cavalry sup 
ported by four batteries of artillery will cross the river above 
to get behind Manassas and cut off railroad and other com 
munications with our army whilst an attack is made in front 
For God's sake heed this. It is positive." And again: " To 
day I have it in my power to say that Kelley is to advance 
on Wuichester Stone and Hanks are to cross and go to 
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GUERRILLA AND SCOUT— "TINKER DAVE" BEATTY WITH DR. HAli; 



GroerBl Crook, wriling to Gmenil Junius A. Garfield, chief of staff. Army of Ihp Cumberland, 
In March. 1963. asktd. " Who ia 'Tinker Dave' Bealtj?" One would like to learn what Crook 
bad heard alKiut the liokpr. There is no record thai Garfield ever rrplicd lo the question, 
and perlia|)S he. too. knew very little of this ramoua charncler. David Bi'alty was the leader 
of an irregular band of guerrillas working in the Fedeml cause throughout middle Tennessee. 
The Confederate officers, to whom they gave constant trouble, refer to them is "bush- 
whackers" and " lories." Especially annoying were Bcatty and bis men to Captain John M. 
Huglia. commanding a small detachment from Bragg's aruiy, Hughs attempted to slop 
Realty's marauding expeditions. On September S. 1803. he attacked Beatty, killing eight 
of his men and putting the rest to rout. Again on February 14, 18IU, Hughs fell upon Bealty, 
who this time had a band of about one hundred. The Confederate troops killed seventeen 
and captured two of the band, and the remainder disappeared. Beatty continued his irregular 
activities from lime to time. He often worked in connection with Dr. Jonathan P. Hale, who 
was the chief of scouts of the .^rmy of the Cumberland under Rosecrans and Thomas. Uuth 
leaders valued Hale's services highly. He kept spvtial watch on Morgan, Forrest, and Wieeler 
when they were in hia neighborhood, making eonrtwit reports as to their strength and [oeatiun. 
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Leesburg. Burnside's fleet is to engage the batteries on the 
Potomac, and McClelian and Company will move on Centre- 
viUe and Manassas next week. This information comes from 
one of IMcClellan's aides." 

In the secret-service work at Washington the famous name 
of Allan Pinkerton is conspicuous, but it is not on the records, 
as during his entire connection with the war he was known as 
E. J; Allen, and some years elapsed before his identity was 
revealed. Pinkerton, a Scotchman by birth, had emigrated to 
the United States about twenty years before, and had met with 
considerable success in the conduct of a detective agency in 
Chicago. He was summoned to grapple with the difficult sit- 
uation in Washington as early as April, 1861. He was willing 
to lay aside his important business and put his services at the 
disposal of the Government. But just here he found his ef- 
forts hampered by dejjartment routine, and he soon left to be- 
come chief detective to General JlcClellan, then in charge of 
the Department of the Ohio. 

When this secret service was well established, Pinkerton 
went to Washington, shortly after the first battle of Bull Run. 
He immediately pressed his entire staff of both sexes into the 
work, but even that was insufficient for the demands upon it. 
Applications came in on all sides and not the least of the prob- 
lems was the selection of new members. 

Pinkerton was in daily contact with and made reports to 
the President, Secretarj' of War, the provost-marshal-gen- 
eral and the general -in-chief of the armies. But his connec- 
tion with the military concerns of the (iovernment was brief. 
In November, 1862, McClelian, to whom Pinkerton was sin- 
cerely attached, was removed. Indignant at this treatment, 
the detective refused to continue longer at Washington. He 
was, however, afterward employed in claim investigations, and 
at the close of the war returned to Chicago. 

Later on, when Hooker took command of the Army of 
the Potomac, Colonel George H. Sharpe was jjlaced at the 



A UM.OMOrnK THAT 
HAX(,K1> KIGHT 
MKN' AS SPIKS 




In April, ISG^. J. .1. 
Andrews, a tili/iu ■■' 
Kentucky iinil u ~\i\ in 
General Blloira cmploj-iiiriil, 
propiiBe'l seizing u locomiitiM ■m 
the Western and Atlantic Iliiilm.-ni :it 
some point below Cholliinoogft and ruim 
it boek to that place, cutting tclcgl^iji! 
anil hiiming bridges on the way. G<-ii 
Mitcllel autlioriE»l the plan and Iwcnty-tHu ni,;ii vul\iiitL>LrL'd lu carry it out. On tlie muraing ot April liUi, the Iruin Uicy were on 
stopped at Big Shanty stution for btrakduit. The bridge-bumers (who witc in citiams' clothes) tIetacJied the locomotive and three 
lx>x<ciLr9 and started nt lull speed lor Chnltunoogn. but after a run of about u hundred miles their fuel was efhausted and their pur- 
suets were In sight. The whole party was eaptuied. .\ndrcws was condcmnnl as a spy and hanged at Atlanta, July 7th. The others 
were confined at Clutlanooga, Knuxville, and afterward at Atlanta, where seven were eiu.'Utal as spies. Of the fourteen survivois. 
right escaped from prison; and of these, six eventually riached the I'nion lines. Six were removnl to Richmond and confined in Castle 
Thunder until they Here exchftnged in 18Q3. Tlie Confcileratea attempted to destroy the lotoinotive when tliry evacuated Atlanta. 
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head of the Bureau of Military Information and supen'ised 
aU its secret-service work until the close of the war. He 
brouglit the bureau to a state of great efficiency. Lieutenant 
H. U. Smith was chief detective of the Middle Department, 
which comprised Maryland, DelaM-are, and part of Virginia. 
His headquarters was at Baltimore, one of the most fertile 
fields for the work of the secret service. This city, of all that 
remained within the Union, was prohably the most occupied 
in aiding and abetting the cause of the South. 

Smith gathered about him a staff of about forty soldiers 
and civilians, and an immense amount of significant informa- 
tion as to the plans and movements of the citizens, some of 
them of great prominence, began to i>our into the provost- 
marshal's office. Many schemes were frustrated and the of- 
fenders arrested. The numerous coves and bays of the Chesa- 
peake off'ered secure harbors and secluded landing-j) laces for 
contraband vessels. On one occasion. Smith and two of his 
assistants came u[>on a fleet of a dozen schooners riding at 
anchor in an isolated spot. The crews were unarmed and the 
three agents succeede<l in capturing the entire lot of blockade- ^^'t^- • 

runners M'ith their rich cargoes. 1 1 ^J^ 

Spies and mail-carriers were constantly apprehended and 
their activities hiterrupted. Deserters were pursued and 
brought to justice. In March, 1805, one Lewis Payne was 
arrested in Baltimore on a criminal charge. Smith believed 
the man to he a spy, but a searching examination failed to 
procure any definite evidence. The cautious detective, how- 
ever, made him take the oath of allegiance, and recommended 
his release on condition that he would go to some point north 
of Philadelphia and remain there until the close of the war. 
A month later Payne committed the attack on William H. 
Seward and others at the secretary's Washington home. 

During the presidential campaign of 1864, certain party 
powers at Albany were striving for the election. They sent 
their political agents to various voting-agencies of the New 
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COLONEL SHARPE GETTING READY FOR THE LAST GRAND MOVE— 1884 

In lie spring of 18C1. tlit- licadquArteni of tbe Army ol the Potomac was near Bmndy Station, Virginift. One of the busieat spola ia 
shown in Uiis picture — the headquarters of Colonel Sharpe. deputy provoHt-marshal -general, who was organizing his scouta and secret- 
serviot men for the coming campaign. It is April, anil although no one knows yet what the new General-in-Chief purposes doing, he 
has announced Lis intention of making his headquarters with the Army of the Potoioac. Many scouting parties have been sent 
southward beyond the Rapidan, where the Army of Northern Virginia lies entrenched. -Sutlers and their employees have 
been oni<!rcd to leave the army. General Patrick, the provost-maishol-general. has recalled all permits granted citizens to remain 
w*ithiii the linesi leaves of absence and furloughs have been revoked; army-lists have been called for. The secret-service men around 
Colonel Sharpe's quarters know that they will soon be off on their many dangeroua missions, as the eyes and ears of the moving army. 
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York troops with instructions to forge the officers' affidavits 
that accompanied the votes and turn in illegal ballots for their 
candidate. The keen eye of Smith detected an unknown ab- 
breviation of the word " Cavalry " on one of the signatures, and 
this led to the exposure of the plot and the arrest of three of the 
corrupt agents. The detective also did much work in western 
Marj-land and West Virginia in obserA'ing and locating the 
homes of Mosby's famous raiders who were a source of great 
trouble to the Federal army. 

Other missions often took Smith outside the boundaries 
of his department. In the guise of a Xew York merchant he 
took into custody in Washington a Confederate agent who was 
endeavoring to dispose of bonds and scrip. Slany visits to Xew 
York and Philadelphia were made in comieetion with bounty- 
jumping and other frauds, and he once arrested in New York 
an agent of the Confederacy who was assisting in the smug- 
gling of a valuable consignment of tobacco. All this was com- 
bined with various and hazardous trips south of the Potomac, 
when necessary, in search of information concerning the 
strength and (josition of Confederate defenses and tn>ops. It 
all denotes a life of ceaseless activity, but it is very typical of 
the secret agents' work during the Civil War. 

In addition to the various detective forces in the field, the 
War Department had its special agents directly under the con- 
trol of tlie President and the Secretary of War. These, too, 
were employed in the nudtiform duties previously outlinetl. 
One of the most noted of the special agents. Colonel I^afayette 
C. Baker, was a New Yorker by birth who had removed to 
California, but ^vas in the East when the conflict opened. He 
hastened to put his ser\'ices at the conunand of the Union, and 
on account of his work on the Vigilance Conuiiittee in the 
stormy days of 1856, was engaged as a detective in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The autliorities at Washington were most anxious to ob- 
tain information as to the Confederate force at Manassas. 







LATER SCOITS AND CtlDES 
AHjrY OF THE POTOMAC 
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.\s the Federal secret ser\ice de^■eloped under experieiiee, a great ehange came over the personnel of its niem- 
l)ers. Less and less were civilians employed. Instead, capable scouts were drafted from the arraj'. Much 
liad been learned through the excellent results obtained by the Confederate scouts, who were chiefly the 
daring cavalrymen of Ashby, Morgan, Wheeler, and Forrest. In this picture appears a group of scouts 
and guides headed by Lieutenant Robert Klein. Third Indiana Cavalry, who spent some time with the 
Army of the Potomac. On the ground by his side Is his young son. Many of tlie men here depicted were 
among the most noted of the army's secret-service men. Standing at the back are James Doughty, James 
Cammock, and Henry W. Dodd. On the ground are Dan Plue, W. J. Lee, — Wood, Sanford Magee, and 
John W. Landegon. Seated at the left is John Irving, and on the right is Daniel Cole, seen again on page '289. 
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Fne men had been sent to Richmond; of these two had been 
killed, and the others were thought to be prisoners. In July, 
1861, Baker started for the Confederate capital. He was 
promptly arrested but managed to convince both General 
Beauregard and President Davis that he belonged in Ten- 
nessee. So cleverly was the part played that he was sent 
North as a Confederate agent, and before the end of three weeks 
was able to give General Scott a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation regarding Manassas, Fredericksburg, and Rich- 
mond, together with the plans of the Confederate leaders, and 
the scheme for blockade-running on the Potomac. After that 
he reported on suspected persons in Baltimore, and was sent to 
Niagara Falls to watch and arrest the Southern agents there. 

When in February, 1862, the secret ser\'ice came directly 
under the control of the War Department, Baker was em- 
ployed as special agent. He was given a commission as colo- 
nel and organized the First District of Columbia Cavalry, a 
regiment chiefly employed in the defense and regulation of the 
National capital, although it saw some service in the field. 

Baker's concerns were chiefly with matters that had little 
to do with the active conduct of the war. He took charge of 
all abandoned Confederate property ; he investigated the fraud- 
ulent practices of contractors; he assisted the Treasury Depart- 
ment in unearthing counterfeiters; he was the terror of the 
bounty-jumper, and probably did more than anyone else to 
suppress the activities of that vicious citizen. His last notable 
achievement in the secret service was the pursuit and capture 
of the assassin of Abraham Lincoln. 

Another valuable agent in the War Department was 
William P. Wood, superintendent of the Old Capitol Prison, 
at Washington. In pursuit of his duties Mr. Wood was in 
daily contact with the most important of the military prisoners 
who fell into the clutches of the Federal Government. He lost 
no opportunity of gaining any sort of information in regard to 
the workings of the Confederacj' and the plans of its armies. 
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SECRET-SERVICE HEADQUARTERS IN THE LAST MONTHS OK THE WAR 

During the winter ot 1801-65, Genfral Grant had hi» headquarters at City Point, Virginia, and the building ocoupied by the aecrel- 
«er\-icc men is sho«-n here, a.'i wrll as n group of scouts who are as idle as tlic two nrrairs in the Petersburg trenches. But a few weeks" 
work in the opening spring, as Grant -nianeu vers to star^'e Lee out of Petiraburg. and the scouts' duties will be over. Sheridan wiL 
come, loo, from the Shenandoah with his cavalry scouts, the finest body of information seekers developed by the war. General Grant 
was in a constant stale of uneasiness during the winter, fearing that Lpc would leave his strong lines around Peleraburg and unite with 
Johnston. Consequently he depended on his secret-service men to keep him infomieiiHstii any signs of movement on the part of Lee. 
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and ills reports to the Secretary were looked upon as among tlie 
most helpful that readied the department. 

Tlie nmintenanee of the secret servire wjis a large item 
ill the conduct of the war. The expenses of the provost-mar- 
shal's office at Wasiiington alone, covering a period of nearly 
three years, were nearly $175,000 for detective service and in- 
cidental expense. Tliis, of course, was only a small poi-tion of 
the total outlay. 

In dealing with the secret service the w(»rds "spies" and 
" scouts " are constantly used. A clear and definite distinction 
between the t«o is iiuleed difficidt to make. Ily far the greater 
number of jwrsons described as spies in an account of the war 
would be classed as scouts by a military man. To sueh a one 
the word " sjjy " ^\ould most often mean a person mIio was lo- 
cated permanently within the lines or territory of the opponent 
and applied himself to the collection of all information that 
would be valuable to his military chief. The latter communi- 
cated with his spies by means of his scouts, who took messages 
to and fro. The real spies seldom came out. Scouts were 
organized under a chief who directed their movements. Their 
duties were various — bearing despatches, locating the foe. and 
getting precise information about roads, bridges, and fords 
that would facilitate the march of the army. Thus many op- 
portunities for genuine spy work came to the scout and hence 
the confusion in the use of the terms, which is increased by the 
fact that an arrested scout is usually referred to as a spy. 

The use and number of Federal spies were greatlj in 
creased as the war went on and in the last year the system 
reached a Iiigh degree of cfflciency, with spies constanth at 
»vork in all the Confederate armies and in all the cities ot tliL 
South. In the very anonymity of these men lay a large part of 
their usefulness. The names of a few, who occupied high places 
or met with tragic ends, have been rescued from obscuntj. 
Those of the remainder are not to be fcmnd on any rolls of 
honor. They remain among the unknown heroes of history. 

[ «8* ] 
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THE CONFEDERATE SECRET SERVICE 

Bv JOHX W. He-U)I.EY 

Captain, Confederate States Army 

THE Confederate States had no such secret-service organ- 
ization as was developed and used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War, and yet it is probably true 
that, in the matter of obtaining needed military information, 
the Confederacy was, on the whole, better served than was the 
North. Of course, many uses of the Federal secret service 
were not necessarj' in the South. The Government at Wash- 
ington had to face at once the tremendous problem of sepa- 
rating in the non-seceding States loyalty from disloyalty to 
the idea that the Union formed under the Constitution was a 
unit and could not be divided. Thousands of citizens in the 
North not only denied the right of the Federal Government 
to invade and coerce the South, but in this Iwlief many stood 
ready to aid the Confederate cause. 

From such conditions as these the Southern States were 
practically free. They contained nothing that the North 
needed for the coming conflict, while the latter had much to 
give. The prevention of assistance to the North was not one 
of the problems of existence. So, while a certain class of spies 
and detectives for the Union and the Confederacy operated 
on both sides of the dividing line, the Confederacy needed none 
of these in its own territory. Capable devotees of the South 
readily volunteered for secret service within the Federal mili- 
tary lines or territory, while the United States Government 
was compelled to organize and employ several classes of spies 
and detectives all over the North, for the purpose of suppress- 
ing bounty- jumpers, fraudulent discharges, trade in contra- 
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NANCY HAKT 
THE rONFKDERATE GlIDE AND SPV 



The women of the muMntain diatriots uf Vir^^uia were as ready tii do seout and spy wurk fur th;e Con- 
fi'derate leaders as were Uuir men-folk. Famous among theae feariess girls who knew c^'ery inch of the 
regions ia which thejr lived was Nancy Hart. So valuable was her work as a guide, so eleverlj' and often 
hail she led Jackson's cavalry upon the Federal outposts in West Virginia, that the Nortliem Govem- 
nient offered a large reward tor her capture. lieutcnanl-CoIunrl Starr of the Ninth Wrst Virginia 
lituilly caught her at Summerville in July, 1863. While in a temporary prison, she faced the camera for 
the first time in her life, displaying more alami in front of the innocent contrivwiee than it it had been a 
body of Federal soldiery. She poaeil tor an itinerant pholugrapher. and her captors placed Uie liat 
decorated *ith a military feather upon her head. Nancy managed to get hold of her guiird's muskel, 
shot him dead, and escaped on Colonel Starr's horse to the nearest Confederate detachment. A few 
days later, July *Sth, she led two himdreil troopers under Major Bailey to Summerville. They renched 
the town ul four in the morning, completely surprising two companies of the Ninth Viesl ^'irginia. They 
fired three houses, capturvd Colonel Starr, Lieutenant Stivers and other officers, and a large number 
of the men. and disappeared immediately over the Sutton road. The Federals made nu Ksisliince. 
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band goods, and contract frauds, thus maintaining a large 
force which was prevented from doing any kind of secret 
service within the Southern Hnes or territory. 

Tlie personahty, the adventures, and tlie exploits of the 
Confederate scouts and spies are seldom noted in the annals 
of the war, and yet these unknown patriots were often a con- 
trolling factor in the hostilities. Generals depended largely 
on the information tliey hrought, in planning attack and in 
accepting or avoiding battle. It is indeed a notable fact that 
a Confederate army was never surprised in an important 
engagement of tlie war. 

Apart from the military service in the field, the State 
Department at Richmond maintained a regidar line of cou- 
riers at all periods between the capital and Maryland, and thus 
kept familiar with every phase of the war situation at Wash- 
ington and in the North. The operations of tliese skilful secret 
agents gave constant employment to the detective force of the 
Federal Middle Department. One efficient means of securing 
information was through agents at Washington, Baltimore. 
New York, and other Northern points, who used the cipher 
and inserted jjersonals in friendly newspapers, such as the New 
York News, Express, and Day Book. These journals were 
hurried through to Richmond. At the opening of the war 
many well-known people of Baltimore and Washington were 
as hostile to the Federal Government as were the inhabitants 
of Richmond and New Orleans, and these were of great serv- 
ice to the Southern armies. 

Colonel Thomas Jordan, adjutant-general of the Confed- 
erate forces luider General Beauregard at Manassas, made 
arrangements witli several Southern sympathizers at Wash- 
ington for the transmission of war information, which in 
almost every instance proved to be extremely accurate. On 
July 4, 1861, some Confederate pickets captured a Union sol- 
dier who was carrying on his ])erson the returns of McDowell's 
army. " His statement of the strength and comiiosition of 
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OLD CAPITOL PRISON. W .VSULNGTON, IN THE KAIILV DAYS OF THE WAR 



This histonc builtUag 
once the tempoTMy 
Cupitol ot the United 
St*tta, played a large 
pari in the workings 
ct the Federal secret 
senicc: ila superin- 
tendcat, William P. 
Wood, was a special 
■ecret agent of the War 
D^Hirtmeiit. It wus 
uned (or the inesrcFra- 
liiin of nuny Confed- 
orftte prisoners of war, 
suspects and political 
offenders. Mr. Wood 
frequently subjected 
his wards to searching 

malioDthuagainedwas 
immedialEly torwanl- 
ed to ILp Secretary of 
War. Mrs. Grcenhow. 
Belle Boyd. Mrs. Mor- 
ris. M. T. Walworth. 
JosiahE. Bailey. Pliny 
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and other 
I Confederate 



time within its walls. 
The advantage gained 




by Ihe Confederate 
secret agents was often 
nullified through llie 
counter informstiun 
secured by the Federal 
scouU. The pholo- 
flraph shows one of Col- 
onel Slinrpe's trusted 
men, a private ot the 
Third Indiana Cov- 
ulry. who would often 
k'(i<l out a parly of 
scoots to gel informa- 
tion as to the location 
and sIrenKtIl of tlic 
various parts of the 
Arm)' of Northern 
\'irpniu. These men 
would ^(urwani until 
lliei- discovereil the 
lino of Confederate 
jiicbels. and then use 
all their tmined powers 
of oliiiervution to find 
out wimt was behind 
il. Citizens in the 
neighborhood were 
closely questioned, and 
all the information 
procimible was tTLmfl 
in to Colonel Sharpe. 



DANIFX COLE. A tEOKUAL 6C0LT 
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that force," relates Beauregard, in " Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War," " tallied so closely with that which had been 
ncciuired through my Washington agencies . . . that I coidd 
n(»t doiiht them. ... I was almost as well advised of the 
strength of the hostile army in my front as its commander." 

Not (nily that, hnt Beauregard had timely and accurate 
knowledge of McDowell's advance to Manassas. A former 
government clerk was sent to Mrs. Rose O'Neal Greenhow. 
at Washington, who was one of the trusted friends of the 
Confederacy and most loyal to its cause. She returned word 
in cipher immediately. " Order issued for ^McDowell to march 
upon Manassas to-night," and the vitally important despatch 
was in Beauregard's liands between eight and nine o'clock on 
that same night, July 16, 1801. Kvery outpost commander 
was immediately notifie<J to fall back to the positions desig- 
nated for this contingency, and Johnston in the Valley, who 
had likewise been informed by careful scouting parties that 
Patterson was making no move upon him, was able to exer- 
cise the option permitted I>y the Riclmiond authorities in favor 
of a swift march to Beaiiregar<l's assistance. 

Thus " opportunely informed," the Confederate leader 
prepared for battle without orders or advice from Richmon<I. 
The whole of these momentous Confwlerate activities were 
carrie<l out tlm>ugh the services of couriers, spies, and scouts. 
In the ojwning of the war, at least, the Confeilerate spy and 
scout system was far better developed than was the Federal. 

^Vs the war went on, each ctimmanding general relied 
uiH>n his own spies and the sctnits of his cavalry leader. Colo- 
nel J. Sltxldanl Johnston was a nephew of Albert Sidney 
Johnston and ser\-ed on C^neral Bragg's staff from Stone's 
River to Chattanooga. All througli this important campaign 
he had charge of the secret-service onlers and reports. He has 
related how he always utilized soldiers of known intelligence. 
honor, and daring as spies, without extra compensation, and 
employetl the cavalrymen of Wheeler, Morgan, and Forrest 
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Thii urdcDt daughter of Virginia ran mnny haurds in her ie»l lo kid Ih* ConMeratc aiMse. Back and fortli she went Irom hrr home 
at Martitutnirg, in the Valley, through the Federal lines, while Blinks. Frimont, and Shields were trj-ing in vain toinish "SUmcuTill" 
Jackson and relieve Washington from the bugbear of attack. Early in 1868 she was sent as a prisoner to Baltimore. However. General 
Din, tor lack (rf evldcnf*. decided to s«id her home. This firal adventure did not dampen her ardor or slop her actii-ities. Knee she 
was now well known lo the Federals, her everj* movement was watched. In May she started to \-iBit relatives in Bichmond. but at 
Winclustcr happened to overhear some plans of General Shields. With this knowledge she rushed lo General Ashby with information 
that asaUled Jackson in planning his brilliant charge on Front Boyal. On May «lst she was arrraled at the Federal picket-lbe. A 
search showed that slie liad been entrusted with important letters to the Confederate army. About the 1st of August Miss Boyd was 
taken to Washington by order of the Secretary of War, incarcerated in the Old Capitol Prison and was afterward sent South. 
[.-19] 
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as scouts. It was the same with Lee and tlie commanders in 
the Trans-Mississippi Department. 

In " Stonewall " Jackson's 1862 campaign against Ranks. 
Fremont, and Shields in the Valley of Virginia, the Federal 
forces were defeated, within a month, in five battles hy an 
army that aggregated one-fifth their total, though divided, 
numbers. This great achievement must not be attributed en- 
tirely to the genius of Jackson and the valor of his army. A 
part <if the glory must be given to the unknown daring spies 
and faithful scouts of Ashby's cavalry, «ho were darting, day 
and night, in all directions. Their unerring information en- 
abled Jackson to strike and invariably escaj>e. On the other 
hand, the Federal generals had no such means of gathering 
information, and they seem never to have been protected from 
surprise or advised of Jackson's movements. 

Among the most noted bands of Confederate scouts was 
one organized by General Cheatham, over which one Henry 
B. Shaw was put in command. Shaw, who had been a clerk 
on a steamboat pljing between XashviUe and New Orleans, 
had an accurate kno»vledge of middle Tennessee, wliich in the 
summer of 186,3 wa.s in the hands of the Federal army, owing 
to Bragg's retreat from Tnllahoma. He assumed the disguise 
of an itinerant doctor while in the Federal lines, and called 
himself Dr. C. K. Coleman. In the Confederate army he 
was known as Captain C. E. Coleman, commander of General 
Bragg's private scouts. The scouts dressed as Confe<Jerate 
soldiers, so that in case of capture tliey would not be treated as 
spies. Xevertheless, the mfomiation they carried was usually 
put into cipher. 

Shaw was finally captured and sent to Johnson's Island. 
The command of the famous scouts devolved upon Alexander 
Gregg, who continued to sign despatches " C. E. Coleman." 
and the Federal authorities never knew that the original leader 
of the daring band was in safe-keeping in Sandusky Bay. 

On April 7, 1864, President Davis, at Richmond, sent the 










NEW YORK HERALD HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD. 1803 



The Confederate secret service worked through the Northern npwapnpiTS to un 
eiteol liltle appreciated. Without any disloyalty on the part of the nenspuper 
men, thL" was necessarily the cafie. The North awanned with spies, special cir- 
respondenta, paid ageats, Southern sympathizers by the score, and "copperhcadi" 
innumerable. It tollowcd lliat Richmond often knew pretty much everylhitig worth 
knowing of the ilisposition and preparation of the I'nion forces, and even of their 
carefully piardod plans. The Northern newspaper corrcspondait with the ai 
incurred practieally all the perils that fell upon the soldier himself, and the m 
enterprising and auccesstul he became, the less he ingratiated himself with the 
commanding ((enerBls. whose plans he predicted and whose conduct he rriliciaed 
in newspaper leaders. Rut It was necessary Uiat the people at home, whose money 
was paj'ing for the armies In llie field, should be kept informed how- those i 
fared, and it is safe to contend that a great debt was due to the AnieiH 
respondents. 'While they were a source of inforroalion to the South ol 
they were also aelive and indefaligable allies of the Northern Government, ir 
they persumlecl the people at home to submit to the eitraordinarily heavy tt 

o support the large and costly arroiesand prosecute the war to the end. 
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following telegram to the Honorable Jacob Thompson, in Mis- 
sissippi, " If your engagements permit you to accept ser\'ice 
abroad for the next six months, please come here immediately." 
Thompson was a citizen of Oxford, Mississippi, and said to 
he one of the wealthiest men in the South. He was, besides, 
a lawj'er and a statesman, had served in Congress, and in the 
cabinet of President Buchanan as Secretary of the Interior. 

The reason of the sending for Thompson was that the 
Confederate Gk>vernment had decided to inaugurate certain 
hostile movements in Northern territory. Clement C. Clay, 
Jr., of Alabama, was selected as Mr. Thompson's fellow com- 
missioner to head the Department of the North. Both were 
among the foremost public men of the Confederacy. Their 
mission was one of great secrecy, and if one of their projects 
could he successfully accomplished there was no doubt, in the 
opinion of the Southern Government, that the war would be 
brought to a speedy conclusion. Negotiations looking toward 
peace were opened with men like Horace Greeley and Judge 
Black, but the correspondence with Greeley was made public, 
and the matter reached an untimely end. 

There existed in the Northern States an essentially mili- 
tary organization known as the Sons of IJberty, whose prin- 
ciple was that the States were sovereign and that there was 
no authority in the central Government to coerce a seced- 
mg State. It was estimated that the total membership of this 
society was fully three hundred thousand, of whom eighty-five 
thousand resided in Illinois, fifty thousand in Indiana, and 
forty thousand in Ohio. The feeling was general among the 
members that it would be useless to hold the coming presi- 
dential election, since Mr. Lincoln held the power and would 
undoubtedly be reelected. Therefore it was planned to re- 
sort to force. Plans for a revolution and a new Confederacy 
were promoted, in all of which the Southern commissioners 
took a most active interest. 

The grand commander of the Sons of I^iberty was C. I^. 
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Vallandigimm, a sympathizer with the South, who in 1868 
liad been expelled from Federal territory to the Confederacy. 
lie managed, however, to make his way to Canada, and now 
resideil at Windsor. The prominence of his attitude against 
the further pnisecution of the war led to his receiving the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination in Ohio, and, braving 
rearrest, he returned home in June, 1864, ostensibly to begin 
the campaign, but with a far deeper purpose in view. 

In brief, Vallandigham purposed by a bold, vigorous, 
and concerted action, engineered by the Sons of Liberty, to 
detach the States of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio from the 
Union, if the Confederate authorities would, at the same time, 
move sufficient forces into Kentucky and Missouri to hold 
those hikewami Federal States. The five commonwealths 
wtndil thereuimn organize the Northwestern Confederacj' ui>on 
the basis of State sovereignty, and the former Federal Union 
would now be in three parts, and compelled, perforce, to end 
the contest with tlie South. The date for the general uprising 
was several times postponed, but finally settled for the 16th 
of August. Confederate officers were sent to various cities to 
direct the movement. Kscapal Confederate prisoners were 
enlislctl in the cause. Thompson furnished funds for perfect- 
ing county organizations. Arms were purchaseil in New York 
and seereteil in Chicagt*. 

Peace meetings were announced in various cities to pre- 
l>are the piddic luinil for tiie coming revolution. The first one, 
held in I*eoria. was a deciiled success, but the interest it aroused 
had barely sulisitled wlien the publication of the Greeley cor- 
rt'siHindence marketl the new Confederacy as doomed to still- 
birth. The jH'ace party in the Union was won over to tlie idea 
of letting the ItaHol-lntx in the coming presidential election 
*lwide the (jucstion of war or |>eace. Tlie Sons of Libert}', 
none Uw careful as to who were admittetl to membership, inad- 
vertently electe*! a luunber i>f Federal spies to their ranks. 
Pmnanewt im>nilter$ were arrested. The garrison at Camp 
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FEDERAL PHECAtTIONS ACiAlKflT SURPRISE AS PilOTOGIL\PHED BY A 
SECRET-SERVICE ADVERS-AJIV 

T!io Confederales. kept out of their former stronghold nt Raton Rouge, Louif inna. by the L'nion urmy 
of occupBtion, still ubtaiiied knuwledge of the slate of affiiiw thiTt- tlirough Lytic, tlie pbotonrapLer. 
wl]o sent pietorial evidencv of the Federal occupation in secrecy to the Soutliem leadera. The indus- 
IriouB and aceomnioduting pholugrapher. who was nilling to photograph batteries, regiments, camps. 
headquarters, fortiGcatlons, every del^l. in faet, of the Union umiy. did Dot limit hinuelf to liending this 
exact knoivlcflge through to the CunTnlerute secret serviec. With flag and lantern he used to signal 
frt>ni the oluerratioo tower on the top of the ruins of the Baton Rouge rapitol to Scott's Bluff, ivhence 
the messages were relayed to the Confederates at New Orleans. Here is pictured the BTerkage of 
prisute hc)UHes torn down by Cdonel Holbert E. Paine, in order that the Federal batteries might cum- 
niund the approaches to the town and prevent a surprise. In August 1864. General Butler, fearing 
an attack on New Orleans, had decided to concentrate all the forces in Us department there and onlereil 
Colonel Pnine to bring troops from Raton Rouge. The capital of Louisiana occorilingly was evacuated, 
.August ilsl. Paine left the Eiirx and dtiiihoat No. 7 \a the Mississippi with instructions to hombanl 
the city in c«»t' the Confederate army, then in the neighborhood, should make any attempt to enter. 
The citizens promised that Breckinridge's troops wonhl not do so. and thus the town was spared. 
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Douglas, Chicago, was increased to seven thousand. The 
strength of the allies was deemed insufficient to aintend with 
such a force, and the project was abandoned. The Confeder- 
ates returned to Canada. 

Before the prospects of the Northwestern Confederacy 
had begun to wane, Captain Charles H. Cole, one of Forrest's 
cavalrj'men, confined as a prisoner on Johnson's Island in San- 
dusky Bay, made his escape. Reporting in Canada to Mr. 
Thompson, plans were made at once for the seizure of the 
United States gunboat Michigan, which was guarding John- 
son's Island, and the release of the prisoners. The plot devel- 
oped rapidly, and the sen-ices of Captain John V. Beall of the 
Confederate navy were added in carrying out the scheme. The 
Confederates on the island were ready to overpower their 
guards as soon as the Michigan and her ftmrteen guns were 
in Beall's hands. The 19th of December was decided on for 
the date of the seizure. Cole, who had become ver>' friendly 
with the Michigan's officers, was to go on hoard and give the 
signal for Beall and a hoat-load of Confederates to approach 
and surprise the vessel. Beall, who had mustere<l some twenty 
Confederates at Windsor, was approaching San<lusky Bay in 
the steamer Pkilo Pargong, which he had seized, when seven- 
teen of his men mutinied, and he was obliged to turn back. To 
make the failure complete. Cole fell under suspicion and was 
arrested even while waiting for Beall to appear. 

The latter was arrested at the Sus|>ension Bridge rail- 
way station, about the middle of December, while wtirking on 
a plan to rescue seven captured Confederate generals, as they 
were being transferred from Johnson's Island to Fort I-afay- 
ette. He was hanged in Xew York, Februarj' 24, 1865, I>y 
order of a military' court, for the seizure of the steamer Phih 
Pardons. 

The active commissioners were also attempting to carry 
out an economic policj' which had been suggested by Secretarj- 
of State Benjamin and developed by a Xashville banker, John 




The clearrst am! most trustworthy evidence of an oppontnt'a slrengtJi is of eiiursc sn arlual phologmph. Such evidcncp, in 
spite of the eariy Binge of the art anil the difficulty of "running in" chemicuJ supplies on "ordprs to tntde," was supplied the Con- 
federate leaders in the Southwest by Lytic, the Baton Rouge photogrBpher— really a member of tlie Confederate secret service. 
Here are photogruplui uf the First Indiana Heavy Artillery (formerly the Twenty-Grst Indiana Inlanlry). showing its strength 
and position on the ursenuJ grounds at Baton Kolige. As \he Twenty-first Indiana, the regiment had been at Baton Rouge during 
the first Federal occnputiun, and after the fall of Port Hudson it returned there for )farH»iii duty. Little did its offieers suspect that 
the quiet man pliolographing the batteries at drill was about to convey the "information" beyond their lines to Iheir ojiponents. 
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Porterfieltl by name. It was hoped thereby to work great dam- 
age to, and bring much distrust upon, the Federal finances. 
The Southern sjinpathizers in the Xorth had, in obedience to 
request, converted much paper money into gold and withdrawn 
it from circulation. This, however, caused the price of gold to 
rise until it reached 290, which great figure naturally caused 
s change of polic\'. When the precious metal had fallen as 
low as 180, Mr. Porterfield went from Montreal, his tem- 
porary' residence, to New York and began purchasing and 
exporting gold, selling it for sterling bills of exchange, and 
reconverting this into gold, the amount lost in trans-shipment 
being met out of the funds placed at his disposal by the com- 
missioners. About two million dollars was thus exported, but 
before any perceptible disaster had been wrought upon the 
national finances. General Butler, in Xew York, arrested a 
former partner of Porterfield, and the latter prudently returned 
to Montreal. 

About the 1st of September, Thompson's force of secret 
workers in the Southern cause had been joined by Colonel Rob- 
ert 51. Martin, who had been a brigade commander in Mor- 
gan's cavalr>', and myself, who had served on Martin's staff. 
We had been detached for this senice by the Secretarj' of 
War. We expected to take an active part in an attempt by 
the Sons of Liberty to inaugurate a revolution in Xew York 
citj-, to be made on the day of the presidential election, X'oveni- 
ber 8th. Thompson sent Martin with seven selected Confed- 
erate officers, myself included, to report for duty to the leaders. 
Martin was in charge of the whole thing. The plot was ex- 
posed by Xorthem secret-ser\'ice agents, and General Butler 
with ten thousand troops arrived, which so disconcerted the 
Sons of Liberty that the attempt was postponed. We re- 
mained in the city awaiting events, but the situation being 
chaotic we had nothing to do. 

When Sherman burned Atlanta, Xovember 15th, Martin 
proposed to fire X^ew York citj'. This was agreed to by 
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A RECONNAISSANCE 
BY MEANS OF THE CAMERA 

Lytir, the Confederate so^ret agent at 
Bftton Rouge, aenl phutographa of the 
FcderBl occupslion from lime to lime 
to Ws generals. Tlius Ihey coulil Je- 
lennincjiirt where the invading trocps 
were Iwuted. The position of ifae 
large camps nottli of the Stale House, 
bchinil the |>cnitenliary and near the 
Methodist Church, their relution to 
the avenupa of approach, could lie 
noted tbruiigli the photographs. One 
oF General Banks' first sets on assuni' 

ing command of the Department of 




the Gulf had been to order the re- 
occupation of Baton Rouge. On 
December IT, 1864, General Gruvet 
arrived with forty-five hundred men. 
Ahout fii-e bundled Contwierates who 
were in the town immediately de- 
parleii, and Grover prepared for an 
atUck which did not come. Raton 
Rouge suffered less than nught have 
been exported during the war. Butler 
ftuvr orders for its destruetiun in 
August. 18Ui. but on account of the 
mnny institutions it containi-d these 
were rescinded. The State House 
was burned DeeemlKT 88, 1802, but 
this was due to a defective Sue and 
not to an incendiary's vandal tordi. 



THE CAMP NEAR THE PENITENTIARY 
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Thompson, ami the project was finally undertaken by Martin 
and five others, including myself. 

On the evening of November 25th, I went to my room in 
the Astor House, at twenty minutes after seven. I hung the 
bedclothes over the foot-board, piled chairs, drawers, and other 
material on the bed, stuffed newspapers into the heap, and 
poured a bottle of turpentine over the whole mass. I then 
opened a bottle of " Greek fire " and quickly spilled it on top. 
It blazed instantly. I locked the door and went downstairs. 
Leaving the key at the office, as usual, I passed out. I did 
likewise at the City Hotel, Everett House, and United States 
Hotel. At the same time Martin operated at the Hoffniai] 
House. Fifth Avenue, St. Denis, and others. Altogether our 
little band fired nineteen hotels. Captain Kennedy went to 
Barnuni's Museimi and broke a bottle on the stairway, creat- 
ing a panic. Lieutenant Harrington did the same at the 
Metropolitan Theater, and I^ieutenant Ashbrook at Xiblo's 
Garden. I threw several bottles into barges of hay, and caused 
the only fires, for. strange to say, nothing serious resulted from 
any of the hotel fires. It was not discovered until the next day. 
at the Astor House, that my room had been set on fire. Our 
reliance on " Greek fire " was the cause of the failure. We 
found that it could not he depended upon as an agent for in- 
cendiary work. Kennedy was hanged in Xew York, Slarch 
25, 1865. 

AVe left Xcw York on the following Saturday over the 
Hudson River Railroad, spent Sunday at Albany, and arrived 
ill TonHito on Monday afternoon. 

Kvery Confetlerate plot in the North was fated to fail. 
The Federal secret ser\-ice proved to be more than a match 
for the Sons of Liberty and the Confetlerates. Captain T. H. 
Hines. another daring officer of Morgan's command, had 
undertaken an even more extensive plot in Chicago for Xo- 
\'euiber 8th, election night. He had to assist him many escaped 
prisoners of war, Confederate soldiers, and members of the 
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THE FATK OF A CONFEDEItVTE SPY 

BEFORE PETERSBURG 

1864 



Tiie |)hoto{o-»pli gives an excellent idea of a niUitaiy execution of a Confederate spy witliin 
the Federal lines. The place was in front of Petersburg; the time August, 1864. It is all 
terribly impressive: the double line of troops around the lonely gallows waiting for the 
unfortunate victim who is about to suffer an ignominious death. Many devoted sons of the 
South met their fate by accepting duty in the .secret service and performing the work of a 
spy. The [jenalty of capture wa-s certain death on the gallows, for the real spy wore civilian 
clothes and consequently could not claim the protection of the uniform. Many men 
refused to do most kinds of secret-ser\'iee work, scouting and gathering information, unless 
they were pennltted to wear the insignia of their calling, but sometimes it was absolutely 
impossible to appear in uniform, and then the worst penalty was risked. Many men. 
Federals and Southerners too, actuated by the most patriotic and self-denying motives, 
thus met death not oidy in shame, but also completely severed from all that was dear to 
them; for in their anonymity had lain the large part of their usefulness. Their names will 
not be found on any roll of honor. Their place is among the imknown heroes of history. 
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Sons of Liberty. The plot involved not only the overpowering 
of the little garrison at Camp Douglas, and the release of over 
eight thousand military prisoners, but the cutting of telegraph 
wires, the seizure of banks, the burning of the railroad stations, 
the appropriation of arms and ammunition within the city, in 
fact, the preparation for a general uprising in favor of termi- 
nating the war. 

The Federal secret service, however, forestalled the con- 
spirators' plans, and one hundred and six of them were arrested 
on November 7th. They were subsequently tried by a mili- 
tary court at Cincinnati, and many were sent to penitentiaries 
for terms ranging from three years to life. 

Such were the last of the Confederate oiieiations from 
Canada. The considerable force collected there gradually re- 
turned to the Confederacy. Martin and I left during the first 
week of February, 1865. We went from Toronto to Cincin- 
nati and Louisville, where we attempted to kidnap the Vice 
President elect, Andrew Johnson, on his way to the inaugu- 
ration. This faihng, about ten o'clock on the morning of 
March 1st we went to a stable where Major Fossee of General 
Palmer's staif kept three fine horses. Two of these we seized, 
locked the surprised attendants in the stable and rode away to 
the South. We were at Lynchburg when Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox, eighteen miles away. 

As we came to Salisbury, North Carohna, we met two 
gentlemen strolling alone in the outskirts. Martin recognized 
them as President Davis and Secretary of State Benjamin. 
We halted, and Mr. Benjamin remembered Martin. He en- 
quired for Colonel Thompson. Continuing south, we fell in 
at Chester, South Carolina, with Morgan's old brigade under 
General Basil W. Duke, and marched in President Davis' 
escort as far as Washington, Georgia, where he left us all he- 
hind, and the Confederacy perished from the earth. 
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SIGNAL CAMP OF INSTRUCTION, AT RED HILL. GEORGETOWN, 1861 



the men with the flags will dip and wave and dip again, conveying sure information to "Little Mac" 
more speedily than the swiftest courier. Who would grudge them these few moments of peaceful 
comfort at twilight when he learns that the ratio of killed to wounded in the SiKiiiU Corps was one 
hundred and fifty i>er cent., as against the usual ratio of twenty per cent, in other branches of the serv- 
ice? Many found their fate in Confederate prisons. Sen.se of duty, necessity of exposure to fire, and 
importance of mission were conditions frequently incompatible with personal .safety — and the Signal 
Corps paid the price. In no other corps can be found greater devotion to duty without reward. 
|:-20l 
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EXPERTS OF THE UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE 
PHOTOGR.\PHED IN 1861 



General (then Major) Slyer is distiDguishahle. leaning against the table on flic right-hand page, by the i 
doable row of buttons on bU field-officer's coat. The group comprises Lieutenant Samuel T. Cushing. 
Second L'nited States Infantiy. with ^e^•enteen officers selected for i<ignat duty from the noted Pennsj-Ivania 
B«sen*e Corps. Most of the enlisted men were from the same volunteer organization. It is interesting 
to exanune tbe Geld paraphernalia with whidi the corps was p^o^-ided. Every man has a eoUapeible tele- 
scope, or a powerful field-giass. Leaning against the table is a bunch of staffs, to which the flags were 
attached, for wig-wagging signals. One of the signal flags is l.ving in front of the group, and another is 
extended in the breeze behind- White flags with a red center were most frequent. In case of i 






CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICKR A. J. MYER. WITH A GROUP OF HIS SUBORDINATES 
AT RED HILL 



black flag waa used. Against a variegated background the red color was seen farther- In every important 
campaign and on every bloody ground, these men risked their lives at the forefront of the battle, speeding 
stirring orders of advance, waminjjs of impending danger, and sullen admissions of defeat. They were on 
the advanced lines of Yorktown. and the saps and trenches at Charleston, Vicksburg, and Port Hudson, 
near the battle-lines at Chickamaiiga and Chancellorsville, before the fort-crowned crest of Fredericksburg, 
amid the (rightful carnage of Antietam, on Kenesaw Mountain deciding the fate of Allatoona, in Sherman's 
march to the sea, and with Grant's victorious army at Appomattox and Richmond. They signaled to 
Porter clearing the central Mississippi River, and aided Farragut when forcing the passage of Mobile Bay. 




■•THREE"— SIGNALIMi FllOM THE COBBS HILL TOWER 
BY THE APWJMATrOX— 1864 
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In this second view of the Cobb's Hill signiil tower, appearing in full length on the opposite page, the signal- 
man has dipped his flag forward in front of him — signifying "Three." Signal messages were sent by means 
of flags, torehes, or lights, by combinations of three separate motions. With tlie flag or torch initially held 
upright, "one" was indicated by wa^-ing the flag to Ihe left and returning it to an upright position; "two" 
by a similar motion to the right; and "three" by a wave or dip to the front. One or more figures con- 
stituted a letter of the alphabet, and a few combinations were used for phrases. Thus II indicated "A," 
H2I "B." 212 "C," and so on. 122«l meant "Wait a moment"; 21112 "Are you ready?" And 3 meant 
the end of a word, 33 the end of a sentence, and 333 the end of a mes.sage. Where a tetter was composed 
of several fignres, the motions were made in rapid succe,s.sion without any pause. Letters were separated 
by a very brief pau.se, and word-s or sentences were distingui>ihed by one or more dip motions to tlie front; 
one, signifying the end of a word; two, the end of a sentence; and three, the end of a message. The tower 
shown in this photograph, 125 feet high, was first occupied June 14. 1864. It commanded a view of Peters- 
burg, sections of the Petersburg and Richmond Railway, and extended reaches of the James and Appomattox 
Rivers. Its importance was such that the Confederates con-iftructed a two-gun battery within a mile of it 
tor its destruction, hut it remained in use until the fall of Petersburg. 



THE SIGNAL CORPS 




By a. W. Gbeely 
Mtyor-Gejieral, United S'taiea Armjf 

NO other arm of the military services during the Cinl War 
excited a tithe of the curiosity and interest which sur- 
rounded the Signal Corps. To the onlooker, the messages of 
its waving flags, its winking lights and its rushing rockets were 
always mystic in their language, while their tenor was often 
fraught with thrilling import and productive of far-reaching 
effects. 

The signal system, an American device, M'as tested first 
in border warfare against hostile Navajos; afterward the 
quick-witted soldiers of both the Federal and Confederate 
armies developed jjortable signaling to great advantage. The 
invention of a non-combatant. Surgeon A. J. Myer, it met with 
indifferent reception and evoked hostility in its early stages. 
When the stern actualities of war were realized, its evolution 
proceeded in the Federal army in face of corporation and de- 
partmental opposition, yet despite ail adverse attacks it ulti- 
mately demonstrated its intrinsic merits. Denied a separate 
organization until the war nearcd its end, the corps suffered 
constantly from strife and dissension in Washington, its mis- 
fortunes cuhninating in the arbitrary removal of its first two 
chiefs. Thus its very existence was threatened. Nevertheless, 
the gallant, efficient services of its patriotic men and oflicers 
in the face of the foe were of such striking military value as 
to gain the confidence and win the conmiendation of the most 
distinguished generals. 

Major Myer began work in 1801, at Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, with small details from the volunteers, though the 
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The Confederal! 




CONFEDERATE SIGNALMEN IN 61 



ice was Grst in the field. DeBuregBrd's report aeknowledgea the aid rendered his army at Bull Bun by 
Cnplsin (ntterwards General) E. P. Alexander, a [ormer pupil of Major A, J. Mytr. McDowell vna Uien without itigtiHlnif n. and so 
could not communicate regularly with Washington. TMiilc Major Myer waa establiihing a Federal aignal tmioing-schuol at Red Hill, 
9urh towers were rising along the already beleaguered Confederate coast. This one at CharlesloD, ^outli Caruliua, is swarming with 
young Confederate volunteers gazing out to sea in antieiputiun of the advent of the foe. They had not lung to wait.' During nearly 
four years the Union fleet locked them in their harbor. Fur all that lime Fort Sumter and its neighbors defied the Union power. 
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CMfif* I'vmiuaWy iiitiuiH-rt'A jiIhiiU Uiriri.' hundred officers and 
twhly Itvt' tiuiidcfd uwii, Aiithori/^rd un u ftcpuraU: corps by 
llii< iii'l <'f ('MiiKi'CNft, n|ft>rifv(^d Miircti H. IKWI, ittt orffanixation 
wttii Mill ciiMiiili-li'd until AiiMUNt, IKfl4. Tlic outumic was an 
ii|iilt"d)iiirMl "f llii< iiriiiy n|di(>HNrn lliut "one cainpaif^n in 
WtiNliilttjIdii In H'lti'lli (wo in llic di-id." More thuii two thoii- 
iifitiil ulu'niilriii'n NiTvrd lit llic fniiil, of whom only nine were 
i<itiiiiiiUi>liMii'il In llu> new c'nr]iN, while Ncvt-nttm were appointed 
rt'Miii t'ivil IJI'i'. An » rcNiilt tit ilfKnuliitiori in nmk. eleven de- 
Inili'd uttli'i'i'N di'i-liiu'd (H)niniiNNionN or rcNif^ned after accept- 
niii'is t'olonel Myer, tin* invetitor and orffHiii/fr of the service, 
liitd IiIn I'oniiiiJMMlon viientrd In .Inly, IH<t4, and liis successor, 
I'nlititi'l NInidchiiiN, WUN Hununarily dismissed six niimths later, 
Ihi' tHiMiintuul Ihcn ilevolviuK on t'ohmel H. V, Fisher, who 
wnn wvwv i^ttntlrnit'd l>,v Ihe SeuHte. That a tnirps so harassed 
tihuMld i^tutliMitly diNUiiMuiMli ttxelf in the liehl is one of the 
m«M,v m«r\('l»i of (mtriutisni dijiplayeii hy the Anierieau stildier. 
Sitt"*' »»'*»«»I^'» ^^t'^v wnt hy means of Hags, torches, or 
\\^\\W h,\ \x4«hiMalitms of Umv s<>)Mrate mictions. The tlag 
ytM' Iv^^'tt^ wax iitiltMlty ta'h) ttpright : " one " was indicated by 
\\»\H»^ Oh' rta>i to U*e loft »\\\\ rt-ttirning it fr\»i« the ^hiiuI to 
Oh' \^«'»iih* |H«iti\vtt; " (wo" l»y » similar UHttion to the right, 
Whl  *hwv " h\ M w*\o ywr di|»» to (Ik- fr*>«t. When? a letter 
\\«\ \\>«u|sv>\\) vvf wxerttl tij;E\ilvvk the tih^ioibi ufrv nuule in 
^■*^Ms( MhW'W'.'-K^tv witUmt «»»j' (vittisr. I. titers weiv sv()dinitet.l 
^*i> * vs'*^ Nm'i" |VMiw\ sihI \^\V\ls v*r wixteiKVS werv vtbtui- 
^SWvh(,\( ^it v*K' v« «fcy\- slip Wh^kvvs lv» the fT\«»t. 

Nhiw* v»»^uittM\ \s ts>;t» lArK i\ the avak 
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GENERAL MOIIKU.S LOOKOl'T TOWARD THE CONFEDERATE LINES- 



When General McClellun was rapidly argtmizing liis army fnini the mass of troops, dislinguiahnl only by rFgimtnlul numerals, into 
briguik's, diviaions, and cotp*. 'n the fall and winter of 18B1, General Goorge W. Morel! was placed in command of the BrsI hrigade 
of tlic Army of the Polomse and stalioned ut the extreme fnint of Minor's Hill. Virginia, just south of WashingloD. The city was 
distraugbt with apprehension, and the lookout, or lower. In the foreground was erected eapeclally fur the purpose of obsen-alions toward 
the Confederate lines, then in the direction of Manassas, At the pBrtimUr muntcnl when this picture was taken, the lookout has iin- 
doubteilly shouted some uliscrvution to General Morell. who stands with his Gnger pointing toward the south, the Confedcrnle position. 
That the army has not yet advanced is made evident by the fact that a lady is present, dressed in the fashion of the day. 
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Nf.MEHALS 

1—18221 = Wait II iimmtrit. 

a--aill2 = Ari-yoLi r.julyf 

9-11211 ^=1 Hill rtwly. 

+ lliai = I'si- siKirt jiok- luid small flag. 

.^— 11112- - r.sf loiiK poU' am) larfrf flag. 

(i- 21111 =^\Vork ffishr. 

7 22111 ^-^ Dili y.iii iinikrstrtii.I.^ 

K— 22221 ^T'sL. wliifi. flag. 

9 -221 22 = IV' Wack flag. 

0—11111 ^ U.SC rwi flag. 

CODK SIGNALS 



3 -- " End of w 
iiicHsagr." 121212- 
(oruiiikrHtiioii)." 11, 11, U,:i 
uiiliri)kc'ii Wdviiig :=^; " Attcnttim, 

To liiistin work tliciv wcri: 



•' ;19 ^ " F.iiii of sotitoiirc." 333 = "End of 
Krri>r."' 11, 11, 11, 3 =^ " Mt.ssHgc received 
- '• (Vasi' sifjiialing," ('onstunt tind 
lok fur .signals." 

niHiu- iihhrt-viatioris, .such as: A^ 
"After"; B — "Ikfore"; (' =^ "Can"; Imy = " ImmwiidMy "; 
N : '■ Not " ; Q = •' Quitt " ; K = " Arc ";!' - " You " ami Y ^ 
" Wliy." 

^Vllen iisiiiR C'oston sijfnaU there were more than twenty 
combinations of colored lijjhts wliicli permitted an extended 
system of prearranged signals. Wliite rockets (or bombs) ^ 
one; rcd^two, and green^three. AVhite flags with a square 
red center were n)o.st frequently employed for signaling pur- 
poses, though when snow was on the ground a black flag was 
used, and with varying backgrounds the red flag with a white 
center could he seen at greater distances than the white. 

To secure secrecy all important messages were enciphered 
by means of a cipher disk. Two eonceiitrie disks, of unequal 
size and revolving on a central pivot, were divided along their 
outer edges into thirty eijual compartments. The inner and 
smaller di.sk contained in its compartments letters, termina- 
tion.s, and wor<l-pau.ses, while the outer, larger disk contained 
[am I 






AT YORKTOWN 

Sldllpd Union signal purlips ner? availu- 
blf tor the Peninsular campaign of IWi. 
where they reodpnfl invaluable senifv 
to McClrllan. Work strictly (or tin- 
■rmy wan auppleniented by placing signal 
officers with the navy, and thus ensuring 
that nx^ration so vitally mai^nlial tci 
success. The victory uF Franklin's coni- 
inand at West Point, after the evaeualiuii 
ot Yorktown, was largely due Ui tlir 
efBeicncy o( the Signal Corp-i, Vigor- 
ously attacked by an unknown force, 
Franklin ordcnil his signal officer to cull 
up the fleet just appearing down the river. 
A keen-sighted signal ofSter wns alert on 
the gunboat, and in a few mioulc^i 
Franklin's request that the woods In 
shelled wus thoroughly carried out. Tlii-- 
photograph shows the location of Uni<iTi 
llatlery No. 1 on the left, in the peni}. 
orchard, at Yorktown, and the York Ri\ rr 
lies at hand, lo the right of the houa.'. 





A LOOKOUT ON THE ROOF OF FARP:NH0LTS HOUSE. YORKTOWN 



ARMY AND NAVY 



These quarters were established near 
Harrison's Landing. Virginia, in July. 
IHee. after the "Seven Days" buttles 
during McClellan's rclrcat. Colonel (then 
Lieutenant) Benjamin F, Fisher, of the 
Signal Corps, then in command, opened a 
local station on the tnraotis Berkely man- 
sion. The Signal Corps had pnjved indis- 
jM-n-sable to the success of MoCleltan in 
changing his base from York River lo 
.lames River. When the ligorous Con- 
Icderate attack at Malvern Hill threat- 
ened Ihe rout ot Ibe army. McClellan 
»;^s aboard the gunboat Galena, whose 
iTTiiy signal officer informed him of the 
-iiiintion through messages flagged from 
till- shore. Through information from 
1 he iignal officers directing Ihe fire of the 
Heel , he was aided in repelling thead vances 
iif the Confederates. The messages ran 
like this: " Fire onemile to the right. Fire 
luw into the wuoda near the shore." 



SIGNAL CORPS HKAUQLAUTEllS IN ALGLST 
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groups of signal numbers to be sent. Sometimes this arrange- 
ment was changed and letters were on the outer disks and the 
numbers on the inner. By the use of prearranged keys, and 
through their frecjuent interchange, the secrecy of messages 
thus enciphered was almost absolutely ensured. 

In every important campaign and on every bloody ground, 
the rtxl flags of the Signal Corps flaunted defiantly at the fore- 
fn>nt. sjKrding stirring orders of advance, conveying warnings 
of im)H'nding danger^ and sending sullen suggestions of de- 
feat. They were seen on the advanced Hues of Yorktoiini, 
Tetershurg, and Uichmond« in the saps and trenches at Charles- 
ton, Vieksburg, and Port Hudson, at the fierce battles of Chick- 
amauga and Chancellorsville, before the fort-crowned crest of 
Fretlorioksburg, amid the frightful carnage of Antietam, on 
Konosaw Mountain deciding the fate of Allatoona, in Sher- 
mat^s marol) to the sea. and with Grant's victorious armv at 
ApjKMuattox and Richmond. They spoke silently to Du Pont 
aK>ng tW dimes and sunuuls of the Can>linas, sent word to 
PortxT clearing tlx* cinitral Mississippi River, and aided Far- 
nHjStit wIk^u forcing tlie }vsissage of Mobile Bay. 

Oxl a iHMinxnnl^tant ci^rps ever before suffer such dispro- 
jvrtNyvahr osisualties — killexl. woundexl. and captured.' Sense 
\>f duty. iHvxssity of exixxsurv to fire, ainl importance of mis- 
S5v>e\ ^vrx: vx><Kl:t^>i\:? iiKXHiipatible irith j^tnoimiI safety — and 
ths: Sxi^rtv*! Corw j\t:d the prioe. While many friund their 
t**^: ::x CsXttVxkrit^ prls».^«:>. the extr^n-^e dariirer .^: signal work. 
^hfr. vvcvv..:x\i ^:th smr^^m adher^rx.^ t.^ x:tr->it> of *iuty- is 
tVcvx'tulS ^^xitc'AXv: rv :h<: :ac: t^^t the killei :* tie SL^rial 

V ^. r^^ *^vn. '.t.'i ..!.«. A. «r^\^ Xfc.v* »«..«« * *t . CvT. .-- ^- ,A..c^ w^ . CdojiiRm* *a» 
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OCTOBER. 1862— WHERE THE CONFEDERATE INVASION OF AL\RYLAND WAS 

DISCOVERED 



The signal officer is on outlook duty near the Point of Rocks station, iji Maryland. This station was 
opened and ojjerated by First -Lieutenant John H. Fralick for purposes of observation. It completely 
dominated Pleasant Valley. On the twelfth of the month Fra'iek had detected and reported General J. E. B. 
Stuart's raiding cavalry crassing the Potomac on their way back from Maryland and Pennsylvania. The 
Confederate cavalry leader had crossed the Potomac at WilUamsport op the 10th of October, ridden com- 
pletely around the rear of the Army of tlie Potomac, and eluded the vigorous pursuit of General Pleasonton 
and his Union cavalry. Within twenty hours he had marched sixty-five miles and kept up his artillery. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edwin R. Biles, with the Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania, opposed Stuarts crossing at 
Moiiocacy Ford, but was unable to detain him. This was one of the combination of events which finally 
cost McClellan the command of the Army of the Potomac. Lee's invasion of Mar^-land in 1862 would 
have been a complete surprise, except for the watchful vigilance of Lieutenant Miner of the Signal Corps, 
who occupied Sugar Loaf, the highest point in Maryland. From this lofty station were visible the more 
important fords of the Potomac, with their approaches on both sides of the river. Miner detected the Con- 
federate advance-guard, then the wagon-train movements, and finally the objective points of their march. 
Although unprotected, he held his station to the last and was finally captured by the Southern troops. 




Eik MuuntniD U in th« South Mountu[n Ilaiifn: iil the BIui: Ridge: its summit here shown commanded a view of nltiiuat Ihc entire 
Aatictiun battlefield during September ITIii. IHG8, the bloodies! single day of the Civil War, The Elk Mountain Signal SUtion n-aa 
operated after the battle by Lieutenanla I^erce and Jerome. As the photograph above was taken, tlie former oSi^r vas receiving b 
dispaloh from General MeClellan, presutniibly reqiieHliug further informutiun in regard to aonie repurterl movement of General Lee. 
The I'nlon loss in this terrifie battle was twelve thousand five hundred, and the Confederate loss over ten thousand. The correspondent 
of a Richmond paper, describing his part as an eye-witness of the engagement, wrote on tlie aueceeding cluy: "Their si^cnal elations on 
tbc Blue Ridge eommanded a view of ever)- inovcinent. We Could not make a maneuver in front or rear that was nol insliinti)' revealed 
by keen lookouts; and bh soon as the intelligence could be communicated to their batteries below, sbol and shell were luundied againsl 
the moving columns, ll was this infomiation, conveyed by the little fiogs upon the mountain-top. that po doubt enable<l the enemy 
to concentrate his force against onr weakest points and counteract the effect of whatever similar movementa may have been attempted 
by us." Captain Joseph Gloskoski, who had received commendation for bravery at Gaines' Mill, sent many important messages to 
Burnsidc ua a result of the telescopic reconnoilering of Lieutenants N. H. Camp and C Hcnog. It was the message receiveil from this 
station, " Look well to your left," which enabled Bumslde to guard his left against A. P. Hill's advance from Harper's Ferry. 
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vitally important despatch from Patterson at Harper's Ferry 
telling of Johnston's departure to reenforee Beauregard at 
Manassas, which should have obviated the hattle. Major Myer 
was quick, however, to establish a signal training-school at Red 
Hill, Georgetown, District of Columbia. 

In view of modern knowledge and practice, it seems al- 
most incredible to note that the Secretarj' of War disapproved, 
in 1861. the recommendation made by Jklajor" Myer, signal 
officer of the army, for an appropriation for field-telegraph 
lines. While efforts to obtain, operate, and improve such lines 
were measurably successful on the part of the army, they were 
strenuously opposed by the civilian telegraph corporations so 
potent at the War Department. 

Active protests proved unavailing and injurious. Colonel 
Slyer's circular, in 1863, describing the systematic attempts of 
the civilian organization to deprive the Signal Corps of such 
hnes " as an interference with a part of the Signal Corps' legit- 
imate duties," caused him to be placed on waiting orders, while 
all field-trains were ordered to be turned over to the civilian 
force. It may be added that both organizations in the field 
cooperated with a degree of harmony and good-fellowship that 
was often lacking in Washington. 

Skilled parties were thus available for the Peninsula cam- 
paign of 1862, where McClellan utilized them, strictly army 
work being supplemented by placing signal officers with the 
navy, and thus ensuring that cooperation vitally essential to 
success. Not only was military information efficiently col- 
lected and distributed, but at critical junctures McClellan was 
able to control the fire-direction of both the field-artillery of 
the army and the heavy guns of the navy. 

At Yorktown, coigns of vantage were occupied in high 
trees and on lofty towers, whence messages were sent to and 
fro, especially those containing information of the position 
and movements of the foe, which were discerned by high- 
power telescopes — an important duty not always known or 
[an] 
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From December 1 1 to 13, IHBi, (our signiil stulions Wore mgagi-J in observing and rri>orling the (jpfrnlions iil Uip ('<jiifc(1erali>» on the 
south side nf the Rappahnonoclt River at FrpdcrieksLurg. Tlie Aug atatiim lit headquurterB kept General Bumsidi; in enntitsnl louch 
with the Fedrnil ntlaeking fiitw on the right, under Couch and Hooker, throngli their sigiwlmen in the courlhouse slcrple. This a 
prominent in the center of the lower photograpli. One sUition near » field hnapiud ciiine under  fire that killed about twtnly men 
and wounded many othcn nearby, Mna1lythesurt,>punsreqnpstedniiia]ieiisiunorflneKin(;,thatthelivesnf the woimdnl might be apured. 




FREDERICKSBURG— THK COCKTHOlriE STEEPLE IN THE CENTER CONTALNED FEDERAL SIGNALMEN 
[i-il] 
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appreciated. Often their work drew the Confederate artillery 
and sharpshooters' fire, of unpleasant accuracy. The saving of 
Frankhn's command at West Point, after tlie evacuation of 
Yorktown, was in large part due to the efficiency of the Signal 
Corps. 

Valuable as was the work before Richmond, under fire, in 
reconnoitering and in cooperation with the military telegraph 
service, it proved to be indispensable to the success of Mc- 
Clellan in changing his base from York Kivcr to James River 
 — its importance culminating at Malvern Hill. It will be re- 
called that the Seven Days' Battles ended with the bloody 
struggle on the banks of the James, where the use of the Signal 
Corps enabled McClellan to transform impending defeat into 
successful defense. When the vigorous Confederate attack at 
Malvern Hill threatened the flank of the army, McClellan was 
aboard the I'nited States steamship Galena, whose army sig- 
nal officer informed him of the situation through messages 
flagged from the army. McClellan was thus enabled not only 
to give general orders to the army then in action, but also to 
direct the fire of the fleet, which had moved up the James for 
cooperation, most efficiently. 

Lee's invasion of Jlaryland in 1862 would have l>een a 
complete surprise, except for the watchful vigilance of an 
officer of the Signal Corps, Lieutenant Miner, who occupied 
Sugar Loaf, the highest point in ^Marj-land. From this lofty 
station «ere visible the more important fords of the Potomac, 
with their approaches on both sides of the river. Miner de- 
tected the Confederate advance guard, the train movements, 
and noted the objective points of their march. Notifying 
Washington of the invasion, although unprotected he held his 
station to the last and was finally captured by the Southern 
tnMjps. The re<iccupancy of Sugar I^oaf a week later enabled 
McClellan to establish a network of stations, whose activities 
contributed to the victory of South Mountain. 

As Elk Mountain dominated the vallev of the Antietam, 

\3U] 



Alter the aunroder of Mckaburg, July t. \ma. thp Sic- 
nul TorpH of Gmnt's Rnny was under the (MmmaDil nf 
Lieutcnunt John Vi, DL-funl, a recently exehAn);i.'>l 
prJHonpr of war. lis toealion was un llie southern eon- 
tinuation of Churty Street near the A. & V. railway. 
From the iutlcony o( the house are hanging two reil 
flags with square white centers, indiealing the heuil- 
quartera of the Signal Corps. Many Uuies ln-fore Ihi- 
full were orders Quihed by night by meam of wB^ill^' 
lorehes to commands widely wpHratc<l; tmd in lliv 
dn.vtime Uieaigiud-menrtanding drew on themselves tlii- 
attention of the Confedcrule sliurpahoolers. A mes^^i).'!' 
begun by one signal-man maa often finished by ununii-i 
who picked up the Qn^i his [alien eompatiioo liii<l 
dropped. The tower ut Jackson ville, Florida, over ^i 
hundred feet high, kept in comraunioilion with (In- 
signal tower at Yellow Bluff, at the mouth of the St. 
John's River, Note Uie two men with the Signal Corps 
flag on its summit. Just below them is an enclosure 
to whidi they could retire when the efforts of the 
Confederate sharpfibooters became too threatening. 




SIGNAL STATIONS 

FROM 
THE MISSISSIPPI 




LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN— THE ANTICIPATED SIGNALS 



EVIDENCE OF THE 

SIGNAI^MANS ACTIVITY 

THROIGIIOIT 

THE 

THEATFH OF WAR 



After Grunt arrived and occupied Chattanooga, Bragg 
retired up the Cumberland Mountains and took up two 
fltri)ng positions — one upon the top o( Lookout Moun- 
tain, overlooking Chattanooga from the soulli, and the 
other on Missionary Ridge, a somewhat lower eleva- 
tion to the east. His object was to bold the pasMS of 
the mountain against any advance upon his base at 
Oidton, Georgia, at wliieh point supplies arrived from 
Allunta. Grant, about the middle of November, 18(13, 
advanced with 80.000 men (or the purpose of dislodging 
the Confederates from these positions. At the very 
summit of Lookout Mounlain."The Hawk's Nest" of 
the Chcrokees. the Confedemlea had estahliahed a sig- 
nal station from which every movement of the Federal 
.^rrny was flashed to the Confederate heailquarteta on 
Ridge. The Federals had possessed them- 
selves of this signal code, and could read all of 
BrHRg'a messages. Hence on attempt to surprise 
Hooker when he advanced, on November iSd, failed. 
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it was <}<xu[}'n:i] only to find that the iletise woods on its summit 
ciit off all view. However, cnerj^etic action soon cleared a 
vista, known to the soldiers as " McClellan's (iap," thmugh 
which systematic telescopic search revealed all extended move- 
ments of the foe. The liiisy ax furnislied material for a nide 
log structure, from the suinniit of which messages of great im- 
portance, on which were hased the general disposition of the 
Federal tr(K)ps, were sent. 

At Frederickshiirg flag-work and telescopic reconnoiter- 
ing were supplemented by the estahlishment of a field-tele- 
graph line cijimecting army headquarters with Franklin's 
Grand Division on the extreme left. The flag station at head- 
quarters kept Hurnsidc in ctmstant touch with the Federal at- 
tacking force on the right, under Couch anil Hooker, through 
their .signalmen in the court-house .steeple. One station near a 
field-ho.spital was under a fire, which killed about twenty men 
and wouniled many others near by, until the .surgeons asked 
susjiension of flagging to save the lives of the wounded. 

A most important part of the Signal Corjjs' duty was the 
intercepti<Hi and translation of messages interchanged lx.-tween 
the Confederate signalmen. 3*erhaps the most notable of such 
achievements occurred in the Shenandoah valley, in 1864. On 
Massanutten, or Three Top Jlountain, was a signal station 
which kept Karly in touch with l.*e's army to the southeast- 
ward, near Richmond, anil which the Fe<lerals had under close 
watch. I^ate in tlie evening of Octoljer 15th, a keen-eyed lieu- 
tenant noted that " Three Top " was .swinging his .signal torch 
with an unwonted persistency that lietokened a message of 
urgency. The time seemed interminable to the t'nion officer 
until the message began, which he read with suppressed excite- 
ment as follows: " To I.ieutenant-Oeneral Karly. He ready 
to move as soon as my forces join you, and we will crush Sheri- 
daji. I_^ngstreet, IJentenant-General." 

Sheridan was then at Front Hoyal, en route to Wash- 
ington. The message was lianded to General Wright, in 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS 

AT GETTYSBirRG 

In the battle of Gettysburg 
thc^ ConFederates e«tablUhetl 
tbc^ir chief signal station in 
the cupoU of the Lutheran 
Seminary, which conimaoditl 
an extended field of upern- 
tiooa. From here eame murli 
of Lee's infonnntitm about 
the battle which surged ami 
thundered to and fro until 
the ^gantir wave of Pictett's 
charge was dashed to pieces 
against the immovable ruck 
of Meadr's d.^fensc on the 
third L'uliuinuliDg du,^'. The 




Union Signal Corpa wai 
equally active in gathering 
information and transmitting 
orders. Allogetlier. for pei^ 
haps Uie first time in military 
history, the gencrals-in-chicf 
of ( tro large armies were kept 



iluring active operalions with 
their eurps and divisiun com- 
iiiiuidfn. It was the Union 
Signal (.'orps with its dn«p- 
liie flags Uiat enabled Gen- 
>'nil \Vurren to hold alone the 
<lr.ingely oeglorted eminence 
iif Utile RounrI Top. the key 
to the Federal lift, until troops 
ii>iild lie sent to occupy it. 



IIKADQUARTERS, CDNFKUKHATK SltiNAL ClIKr.S 
AT GETTYSnURG, PE.WSVLVAMA 





SUiNAL fOHI'S UFKICERS, HEALHJLIAHTKHS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, OCTOBER, 18C3 

Among these officers is General (then Captain) Charles E, Davia (leaning on peftch-lree). and Captain P. A. Taylor, Captiiin Founliiln 
Wilson, Lieutenant A. B. Capron (aflcmuriis Member of Congress), and Lieutenant G.J.Clarke, all uiembors of the Signal Corps. 
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temporary command, at once, and was forwarded by him to 
Sheridan at midnight. The importance of this information is 
apparent, yet Early took the Union army completely by sur- 
prise three days later, at daybreak of October 19th, although the 
tide of morning defeat was turned to evening victory under the 
inspiration of Sheridan's matchless personality. 

In the battles at Gettysburg the Confederates established 
their chief signal station in the cupola of the Lutheran semi- 
nary, which commanded an extended field of operations. The 
Union Signal Corps was extremely active in gathering infor- 
mation and transmitting orders, and for perhaps the first time 
in military history the commanding general of a large army 
was kept in communication during active operations with his 
corps and division commanders. 

The most important Union signal station, on the second 
day of this titanic struggle, was at I^ittle Round Top on the 
Federal left flank, which commanded a view of the country 
occupied by the right of Tree's army. Heavy was the price 
paid for flag-work at this point, where the men were exposed to 
the fierce shrapnel of artillery and the deadly bullet of Con- 
federate sharpshooters in Devil's Den. On or beside this signal 
station, on a bare rock about ten feet stjuare, seven men were 
kiUed or seriously wounded. With rash gallantry. Captain 
James A. Hall held his ground, and on July 2d, at the most 
critical phase of the struggle signaled to Meade's headquar- 
ters, " A heavy column of enemy's infantry, about ten thou- 
sand, is moving from opposite our extreme left toward our 
right." 

General Warren had hastened by Meade's order to Little 
Round Top to investigate. He says: " There were no troops 
on it [Little Round Top] and it was used as a signal station. 
I saw that this was the key of the whole position, and that 
our troops in the woods in front of it could not see the ground 
in front of them, so that the enemy could come upon them 
unawares." A shot was fired into these woods by Warren's 







SKiNALINC ORDERS FROM GEXER^VL MEADE'S HEADQUARTERS. JUST BEFORE 
THE WILDERNESS 

In April, 1864, General Meade's headquarters lay north of the Riipidan. The Signal Corps was kept busy 
transmitting the orders preliminary to the Wilderness campaign, which was to begin May 5th. The head- 
quarters are below the brow of the hill. A most important part of the Signal Corps' duty was the inter- 
ception and translation of messages interchanged between the Confederate signal-men. A veteran of 
Sheridan's army telb of his impressions as follows: "On the evening of the 18th of October, 1864, the sol- 
diers of Sheridan's army lay in their lines at Cedar Creek. Our attention was suddenly directed to the 
ridge of Massanutten, or Three Top Mountain, the slope of which covered the left wing of the army — the 
Eighth Corps. A lively series of signals was being flashed out from the peak, and it was evident that mes- 
sages were being sent botli eastward and westward of the ridge. I can recall now the feeling with which 
we looked up at thase flashes going over our heads, knowing that they must be Confederate messages. It 
was only later that we learned that a keen-eyed Union officer had been able to read the message: 'To 
Lieutenant-General Early. Be ready to move as soon as my forces join yon, and we will crush Sheridan. 
Longstreet, Lien tenant -General.' The sturdiness of Sheridan's veterans and the fresh spirit put into the 
hearts of the men by the return of Sheridan himself from ' Winchester, twenty miles away,' a ride rendered 
immort^ by Read's poem, proved too mucli at last for the pluck and persistency of Eariy's worn-out troops." 
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iiriliTs. Ill- nintitiut's: " This motion revealed to me the ene- 
my's lini' of battle, iilreudy formed and far outflanking our 
tniojw. . . . The discovery was intensely thrilling and almost 
H|nmllitig." AfttT tuirrating how he asked Meade for troops, 
Wiirrt'ti (Hnitinues, "While I was still alone with the signal 
oltlit-v, till- nnisket halls Itegan to fly around us, and he was 
«l«>ut to fold up his flags and withdraw, hut remained, at my 
ivmifst. and koi)t thcni waving in defiance." This aetion saved 
Ihf thiy fi>r thf Ftnlcrals. as Warren declares. 

Thf systt-ni amund Vickshiirg was such as to keep Grant 
fully infonut'd of the efforts of the Confe<lerates to disturb his 
^tmununications in the rear, and also ensured the fullest coop- 
cratioiJ iH'twwn the Mississippi flotilla and his army. Judi- 
ciotis ill praise, (irant's eonimeiKlation of his signal officer 
s}H>aks iH'st for the st'r\-i(.T. Messages were constantly ex- 
I'luingt'il with Ihe fleet, the flnal one of the siege being flagged 
as f«»llovvs on the morning of July 4th: " 4.30 a. m. 4: 1863. 
Admiral Vorter; The enemy lias accepted in the main my terms 
of i-apittilatiim and will surrender the city, works and garrison 
at U» A, M, . . . I'. S. tJrant, Major-General, Commanding." 

The tKfls of Karragul and Porter, while keeping the 5Iis- 
si'v^l^pi oiH'ii, i-arriitl signal t^fliccrs to enable them to commu- 
nk'atc with IIh" army, tln-ir higli masts and lofty trees enabling 
iU^ials t»» Iv ex^-liaiigeil great distances. Doubtless the loftiest 
|vMi (Ims u«\l during tW war was that on the I'nited States 
strsmsliip ANVfcwi'M./. om- of Karragul's fleet at Port Hudson. 
The Ki^'-i'Ki^vJ was iXMUpletely tlisabled by the central Con- 
ft\l(-ratx- Ivnttrri^s while atttwpting to nin past Port Hudson. 
Nt sijn^l »'*rtvvT, w\»rking, nteanwlule, in the inaintoii. .\s the 
ii;i«>m»r i.>i tlx- iv»tt»nt"s was thus fiHind to Iv tixi dangerous. 
tlx- \x>wi~l .ii\'>pjx>i l«,k an*! the signal (^flWrtr suggested tbat be 
vwsjpy thr \fi>' lip ^--f Ihc higliesl mast for l^s wv^ting percii. 
x»^K^ >*as KltriJ iijv I'fl'ie huivirixl ai>d sixty feet aKnre tbe 
'vi^sTrT, Vrviaii ihis j^^ri-al bfijT^-t it '"^s haivly {vtsal^ to sgnal 
.■>>-'T ll*r h^.i*i».i ixvupx\i Vy the f.v. and thus rft»i»tam 
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TIIK I'EEKLKS FARM SItlNAI, TCtWKR 
NKAR I'KTKHSm It(: 




tiriinti>rru]>tc(l cditiniiutication and essential cooperation be- 
twt't'M tilt' ilt'cts !)!' the central and lower Mississippi. 

The most dramatic use of the Signal Corps was connected 
with the successful defense of Allat(Knia, Sherman's reserve 
depot in which were stored three millions of rations, practically 
undefended, us it was a distance in the rear of the army. Real- 
izing the utmost impf)rtanee of the railroad north of Marietta 
and of the supplies to Shemian, Hood threw Stewart's corps 
in the rear of the Union army, and French's division of about 
sixty-five humlred men was detached to capture AUatoona. 
AVith the C'otifederutes intervening and telegraph lines de- 
stniyed. all would have !>een lost but for the Signal Corps sta- 
tion on Kenesaw Mountain. Corse was at Rome, thirty-six 
miles I)eyond AUatoona. From Vining's Station, the message 
was flagged over the heads of the foe to AUatoona by way of 
Kenesaw. and thence telegraphed to Corse, as follows; " Gen- 
eral Corse: Sherman directs that you move forward and join 
Smith's division with your entire command, using cars if to 
be had. and burn jirovisions rather than lose tliem. General 
Vandever." At the same time a message was sent to Alla- 
t<M)na: " Shennan is moving with force. Hold out." And 
again: " Hold on. General Sherman says he is working hard 
for yitn." 

Shennan was at Kenesaw all day. Octolter 3th. having 
learned of the arrival of Corse that morning, and anxiously 
wateluxl the pnigress of the battle. That afternoon came a 
tU'spateh fmm AllattKina. sent during the engagentent; "We 
an- all right so far. tieneral Corse is womuled." Xext morn- 
ing Dayton, Sherman's assistant adjutant-general, asked how- 
Corse was and he answen.'d. " I am short a cheeklmne and one 
ear. but am able to whip all h — I yet." That tlte fight was des- 
|K'rate is shown l>y Corse's Kwses. seven hiuidred and five killed 
and wounded, and two hundreil captured, out of an effective 
forei' of altout (iftwn bundre<l. 

An uimsual application of signal stores was made at the 
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COLONEL BENJ.\SILN F. FISHER AND HIS ASSISTANTS AT SIGNAL CORPS HE.\D- 
QUARTERS, WASHINGTON 

Although iiiithorized as a separate corps by the Act of Congress approved March 3, 1863. the Signal Corps 
did not complete its organization until August, 1864. More than two thousand signal-men served at the 
front, of whom only nine were commissioned in the new corps, while seventeen officers were appointed 
from civil life. Colonel A. J. Myer, the inventor and organizer of the service, had his commission vacated 
in July, 1864, On Decemljer 26th of that year Colonel Benjamin F. Fisher was placed in command of the 
Signal Corps, but his appointment was never confirmed by the Senate. Note the curious wording of the 
sign by the door: "Office of the Signal Officer of the .\rmy,V as if there were hut one. That a corps so 
harassed should constantly distinguish itself in the field is one of the many mar\els of American patriotism. 
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HOW SIIHRMAN WAS WELCOMED UPON HIS AltlllVAL AT THE SliA 



This ]ih(ito(;rai>h shows a parly of Admiral Juliti A. Dalilf^en's signal-men on Iward ship n-ccivint; a message 
from the Georgia shore. The two flagmen are standing at attention, ready to send Dahlyren'.s answering 
message, and the ofEeer with the teleseope is prepared to read the signals from the shore. Thus Slierman's 
message from the parapet of Fort McAllister was read. Commander f '. P. R. Rodgers and Adniiral Diipont 
had lieen prompt to recognize the value of the Amiy Signal Corps system and to introduce it in the navy. 
This concert between the North's gigiintic armies on shore and her powerful South Atlantic fleet was bound 
to crush the Confederacy sooner or later. Without food for her decimated armies she could not last. 
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siege of Knoxville, when Longstreet attacked at dawn. Send- 
ing up a signal by Roman . candles to indicate the point of 
attack, the signal officer followed it by discharging the candles 
toward the advancing Confederates, which not only discon- 
certe<l some of them, hut made visible the approaching lines 
and made possible more accurate fire on the part of the Union 
artillery. 

While at Missionary Ridge, the following message was 
flagged at a critical point: " Sherman: Thomas has carried the 
hill and lot in his immediate front. Now is your time to attack 
with vigor. Do so. Grant." Other signal work of value inter- 
vened between Missionarj- Ridge and Allatoona, so that the 
Signal Corps was placed e^'cn more to the front in the Atlanta 
campaign and during the march to the sea. 

The Confederates had clianged their cipher key, but Sher- 
man's indefatigable officers ascertained the new key from in- 
tercepted messages, thus giving the general mucli important 
information. 

Several stations for obsen-ation were established in high 
trees, some more than a htmdred feet from the ground, from 
which were noted llie movements of the various commands, of 
wagiMi trains, and railroad cars. Hood's gallant sortie from 
Atlanta was delected at its verj- start, and despite the .se\'erit>' 
of the tight, during which one flagman was killed, messages 
were sent throughout the battle — even over the beads of the 
ftie. 

Of importance, though devoid of danger, among the final 
messages on arrival at Savannah was one onlering. by flag, the 
iutnKxliate assault on Fort McAllister by Hazen, with the seA- 
dterh" answer. " I am ready and will assault at once.'' and the 
other aiiihiuneing to the expectant fleet that Sbennan had crim- 
pWte«.l the faoKHis marvh to the sea with his army in excellent 

In Hit appEvat-lws and segt of PetersfcuTg. the wort r>f the 
Stii^iiai t\»rps was alnx^st enMrely tekscDp-c petmnnoHerii^, 
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Tliis stiitioQ was established by Lieiitcniint E. J. Keenaii on the roof of the mantiion of a planter at the 
extreme northern point of Hilton Head Island, Port Royal Bay. Through this station were exchanged 
many messages between General W. T. Sherman and Admiral S. F. Dupont. Sherman had been forced 
by Savannah's stubborn resistance to prepare for siege operations against the city, and perfect co6]3eration 
between the army and navy became imperative. The signal station adjoining the one portrayed above was 
erected on the house formerly owned by John C. Callioun. lying within sight of Fort Pulaski, at the mouth 
of the Savannah River, Late in December, General Hardee and bis Confederate troops evacuated the 
city. Sherman was enabled to make President Lincoln a present of one of the last of the Southeni strongholds. 
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WIlik' tin (K't'usii)tml IiIkIi tree was used for a perch, yet the 
t'Dimtry wiw s<> heiivily timhered that sigTial towers were nec- 
cMsiiry. Thcrt' were nearly a dozen lines of communication 
inid a luiruhTd separiite stations. Tlie most notahle towers 
Wffc C'olili's Hill, one huTidred and twenty-five feet; Crow's 
Xi'st, <ine hundred and twenty-six feet, and Peebles Farm, one 
hnmh't'd and forty-live feet, which commanded views of Peters- 
linrj(. its appnmehes, railways, the camps and fortifications, 
(."ohh's Hill, on the Apponmttox, was particidarly irritating 
Hiid caused the construction of an advance Confalerate earth- 
work a mile distant, from which fully two hinuh-ed and fifty 
shot anil shell were fired against the tower in a single day — 
with slight dauiagc, however. Similar futile efforts were made 
U> dcsti-oy t'liiw's Xesl. 

At (iencnd Meade's headquarters a signal party had a 
\initnic cxiR'neni-e- fortunately not fatal though thriUing in 
the cxlivnic. A signal platform was built in a tree where, 
fitim a height of seventy-five fi-et tlR* Confederate right flank 
jmsitiun cituhl 1k' seen far to the rear. Whenever important 
nnwenients were in pn)gress this station naturally drew a heavy 
fiw. to piv^cnt signal work. *\s the men «ere charged to liold 
fast at all haviards. desiTUiling iwily after two successive shots 
at them, they Uvaiuc aiTiistonitnl in time to sharpshooting. but 
tlie slu'iek of sliell was nu»re nerve-racking. t)n one occasion 
several sihits wbistUxl barmles.sly by. and then came a vio- 
lent sbtH'k which nearly disltNlgtxl platform, men, and in- 
struiuenls, .\ s»>lid shi>t. i>artly s)K'nt. striking fairly, had 
burieil its»'lf in the tree half-way ttetween the platfonn and tl»e 
^irrt'uud. 

\Vlwn Petersburg fell, tield tlag-w»jrk U-gan again, and 
(Ik- first I'nion messages front Kii'lunond were sent from the 
nH>f v>f (be Conf<Alerate Capitol. In tin- fiehl tin- final onler of 
imev^rlantv fiagge^l l>y the e»>r|>s was as follows: "" Fam»'ille, 
April 7. tSti5. lleneral Meade: tinWr Fifth Corv»s to fol- 
K>« the 'rw*-uty-f»mrth at U a. m. up the l.yiH*hlHirg rtwd. 
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THE SIGNAL CAMP OF INSTRrCTION ON IIKl) HILL 
In this cuiDji iili aignal pitrtics were trainrtl Mimv Utking the field. In thp ctiilfria l]ii>signiil tower, from which niestuigcs could be 
sent to all slations in Virginia not mow than twenty miles distant. The farthrst cntnps were reached from the Crow's Nest; nearer 
ones from the base of the lower. Hen* General A. J. Myer, then a civilian, appetired afler the muster out of Lis oM comrades lo wit- 
ness the dissolution of the corps which owed its inception, organiiulion, iind efficiency to his inventive genius and adroinislrativi-aliilily. 
[■-Ml 
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Tilt' Second and Sixth to follow the enemy north of the river. 
U. S. (ifunt, IJeiitenant-General." 

It inuNt not Im; inferred that all distinguished signal work 
WEH confined to the Union army, for the Confederates were 
first in the field, and ever after held their own. Captain (after- 
ward (ieneral) K. 1*. Alexander, a former pupil in the Union 
army inider Myer, was the first signal officer of an army, 
(hat of Northern Virginia. He greatly distinguished himself 
in the first Imttle of Bull Run, where he worked for several 
hours initler fire, comnitinicating to his commanding general 
the movements of opposing forces, for which he was highly 
eoninieiidetl. At a critical moment he detected a hostile ad- 
vatu't'. and saved a Confederate division from being flanked 
by a signal message, " Look out for your left. Your posi- 
tion is tin-ned." 

Alexaiulcr's assigmnent as chief of artillery left the corps 
innlcr Captain (later Colonel) William Norris. Attache<l to 
the Adjutant-! Jeiierul's Department, under the act of April 
lit. 18(i2, the corps consisted of one major, ten each of cap- 
tains, first and second lieutenants, and twenty sergeants, the 
field-force iK-ing supi)lemente{1 by details from the line of the 
army. Signaling, telegraphy, and secrel-seiriee work were 
all done by the ('orj)s, which proved to be a potent factor in 
the efficient oiH'rations of the various armies. 

It was al Island No, 10; it was active with Early in the 
Valley; it was with Kirby Smith in the Trans-Mississippi, and 
aidtnl Sidney Johnston at Shiloh. It kept pace with wondrous 
" Stonewall " .Tackson in the Valley, withdrew defiantly with 
Johnston toward Atlanta, and followed impetuous Hood in 
tlk' Nashville I'aaijiaign. It ser\ed ably in the trenches of 
Ivlf^guennl A'lckshtirg. and cliuig fast to llie dismantled bat- 
ttcHK-itts of Fort Sumter. Jackson clamored for it until Lee 
gave a corps to hini, Jacks*>n saying. " The enemy's signals 
give Itini a grt-at adxantagt' o\er me," 
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THE MILITARY-TELEGRAPH SERVICE 

Bv A. W. Greeia- 
M<yur-General, United Slates Army 

[The Editors exptess their grateful acktiowltxlgineiit to David Homer 
IJatos, of the L'niti-d States Militnry-TcIfgi-aph Corps, iimiiager of the War 
Dc'i»artnieiit Telegi-aph Office and cij)her-operHtor, 1861—1866, and author 
of "Lincoln in the Telegraph Office," etc., for vahietl [K-rsonal aKHistam-e 
in the pivptimtion of the photographic description.s and for nianv of tlie 
iiirident» descrtl)e<l in the following pages, which ai-e ivfonle<l in fuller 
detail in his book. J 

THE exigencies and experiences of the Civil War demon- 
strated, among other theorems, the vast utility and in- 
dispensable importance of the electric telegraph, both as an 
administrative agent and as a tactical factor in military ojwra- 
tions. In addition to the utilization of existing commercial 
systems, there were built and operated more than fifteen thou- 
sand miles of lines for military purposes only. 

Sening under the anomalous status of quartermaster's 
employees, often under conditions of personal danger, and 
with no definite official standing, the operators of the militar>'- 
telegraph sen-ice performed work of most vital import to the 
army in particular and to the countrj- in general. They fully 
merited the gratitude of the Nation for their efficiencj-, fidelity, 
and patriotism, yet their sendees have never been practically 
recognized by the Government or api)reciated by the people. 

For instance, during the war there occurred in the line of 
duty more than three hundred casualties among the operators 
— from disease, death in battle, wounds, or capture. Scores 
of these unfortunate victims left families dependent upr>n char- 
ity, as the I'nited States neither extended aid to their destitute 
families nor admitted needy suni^ors to a jiensionable status. 
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The telegraph service had neither definite personnel nor 
corps organization. It was simply a civilian bureau attached 
to the Quartermaster's Department, in which a few of its fa- 
vored members received commissions. The men who performed 
the dangerous work in the fiehl were mere employees — mostly 
underpaid, and often treated with scant consideration. The 
inherent defects of such a nondescript organization made it 
impossible for it to adjust and adapt itself to the varying de- 
mands and imperative needs of great and indeiiendent armies 
such as were employed in the Civil War. 

Moreover, the chief. Colonel Anson Stager, was stationed 
in Cleveland, Ohio, while an active sulwmlinate, JIajor Thomas 
T. Kckert, was associated with the great war secretary, who 
held the service in his iron grasp. Not only were its comniis- 
sioned officers free from other authority than that of the Secre- 
tary of War, but operators, engaged in active campaigning 
thousands of miles from Washington, were indej)endent of the 
generals under whom they were serving. ;\s will ap|Jear later, 
operators suffered from the natural impatience of mihtary 
commanders, who resented the abnormal relations which inev- 
itably led to distrust and contention. While such irritations 
and distrusts were rarely justified, none the less they proved 
detrimental to the best interests of the I United States. 

On the one hand, the operators were ordered to report to, 
and obey only, the corporation rei>resentatives who dominated 
the War Department, while on the other their lot was ca.st with 
military associates, who frequently regarded them with a cer- 
tain contempt or hostility. Thus, the life of the field-operator 
was hard, indeed, and it is to the lasting credit of the men, as 
a class, that their uitelligence and patriotism were ajual to 
the situation and won final confidence. 

Emergent comhtions in 18(11 caused the seizure of the 
commercial systems around Washington, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Thomas A. Scott was made general manager of 
1 such lines. He secured tlic cooperation of K. S. SanfonI, 
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TELEGRAPHERS AFTER GETTYSBIRG fl 


The effirienl-looking man leaning against the tenl-pck in tho rear is A. H. faHwell. ihkf npber operator for M<<ne!lw», Bumride.  


HookpT, Meade, and Grant. To hiin. just at the tiniB this photograpli waa made. Lin™ln addreased the fanimls drspnlcli sent to Simon 1 


Cameron at Gettysburg. AfUr being deciphered by C«ld»ell und delivered, the messngf ran; "1 *-ou!d give mueh lo U' relieved of 1 


the imprcsaion that Meade. Couch. Smith, and all. since the battle irf Gettysburg, have striven oaly to get the enemy over the river 1 


without another fight, lleasc tell me if you know who was the one eorps commander whc) waa for fiuhtmg. in the council of war on  


Sunday night." It waa customary tor cipher messaEca to be addressed to and aipied bj- the cipher opiTalurs. All of the group are ^ 


mere boys, yet they coolly kept ope^ their telegrnpli lines, sending important orders, wliile under lire and aniid the utmost confusion, 
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iff fli^' Aiii^rU'tni 'Vi'li't^rnph ('ornpariy, who imjHfstd much- 
iimUui rrHlnriUniH nn lo cipher ifH^HHUfjfCH, information, and so 
forth on «ll o)irrrtlor«, Th' »<'ofHr of the work was much in- 
i*vt*nH4*(l hy nn nri of Conicri'MM, in IK02, authorizing the seizure 
of liny nv /ill lin^'N, in i'onni'etion with which Sanford was 
MppointrJ rrriNor, 

TlirouKh AnJrrw ('rtrn<*gic was obtained the force which 
oprnrJ IIm' W/ir l)r|mrlrnrril T<'legra|)h Office, which speedily 
Mllnini'd niilionnj irniiorluncr by its remarkable work, and with 
wliirli llir rnrniory nf Abmhnm Lincoln must be inseparably 
iiNNorinlrd, It wiin fortnnati* for the success of the tclejfraphic 
policy of llir (lOvcrnnM^nt timl it was entrusted to men of such 
nilniiniNlnilivc* ability iis CoIoik*! Anson Staffer, K. S. Sanford, 
iumI Miijor 'riioniiis T. Kckcrt. The selection of operators 
Cor llif* Wiw Oilier WHS surprisingly fortunate, including, as it 
did, three* <'iplicM'-i>p<*rntors I). II. Hates, A. IJ. Chandler, 
luid (\ A. 1'itd\<M* of high (*lmractcr, rare skill, and unusual 
diNcrrlioti. 

Tlic niililnry <»xig<*nci<\s brought Sanford as censor and 
l'*.t»krrl US nN.Nistnnt gt»nt*ral manager, who otherwise performed 
their diltleult iluties with great t»Hlciency: it must be added that 
at times they wen^ inelinetl to display a striking disregard of 
proprietitvs and mt)st uinvarrantedly to enlarge the scope of 
their already extt^ndtHl authority. An interesting instance of 
tht* i*t»ulliet of telegraphic and military authority was shown 
when Sant\M^I mutilat^nl MeCMellan\s passionate despatch to 
Staut\Mu datinl Sava^v^s Statiiuu %Iune 21K 18(>2, in the midst 
of tlu^ Seven Davs* Hattles»* 

Kekert a ls\* withheld (v\m\ Pn\sident I.iiut^ln the despatch 
auus^meing the iM^teral detVat at HalKs HlutT, The suppres- 
sion l^N Kekert \^( 1 Grant's onter for tlu* r^MUoval of Thomas 

* U> \^\Utuv>; \mU of I ho uiovvi>ro tho Usl two soutoiux^, rvadinjr: 
'' It* I v^w tKtx ,^mv> tu*\\. I toll wMi pl,H)n|\ lUrtt I owo iK> thanks to \>>u 
\n t\* .^tV^ x^thor ^s^i>\M\ u) \\rt>luu^tou Wui ha\x^ dono Vvnir K^t tt> 
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QLAUTKIi^ UF TKLKGHAI'IIKltS 



\M) I'HOnKiHAI'iliCliS A I AliMI U 
BRANDY STATION. APRIL. 18(14 



H1:aIKJ( ARTERS. 



s pnibiibly lacW of niilitiiry sintus Ihat caiispd these pioaeer corps in srjpnci- tii bunk tfigri 
iinilpr the priiltt'lion uf Ihe social servkt. anil Ihe telegrnphers pcrformpfl b aimilnr fiincliun in llic 




THE TELEGRAPHER'S nOMB-PR(K)F BEEORE SUMTER 



It IB a comfort to contemplate the solidity of the bomb-pruoT whrre iltveit this tel^freph opcnitor: he carried no insurance for his family 
tuch as a regular aoldiercan Uxik forward to in the possibility of a pension. This pliotngrapb was token in ISflS, while Gt^erul Quitiey 
A. Gillmore was coVEring the marshrs before Chariestoa with brr&ehinK balterips. in the attempt to sili-nee the Confederate forts. These 
replied with I'igor, however, and tbe telegrapher needed all the protection passible while he kept tbe general in touch with hi.i forts. 
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finds support only in the splendid victory of that great soldier 
at Nashville, and that only under the maxim that the end jus- 
tifies the means. Kckert's narrow escape from summary dis- 
missal by Stanton shows that, equally with the President and 
the commanding general, the war secretary was sometimes 
treated disrespectfully hy his own subordinates. 

One phase of life in the telegraph-room of the War De- 
partment — it is surprising that the White House had no tele- 
graph office during the war — was IJncoln's daily visit thereto, 
and the long hours spent by him in the cipher-room, whose 
tjuiet seclusion made it a favorite retreat both for rest and also 
for important work requiring undisturbed thought and undi- 
vided attention. 

There Lincoln turned over with methodical exactness and 
anxious expectation the office-tile of recent messages. There 
he awaited patiently the translation of ciphers which fore- 
casted i)romising plans for coming campaigns, told tales of 
unexpected defeat, recited the story of victorious battles, con- 
veyed impossible demands, or suggested inexpedient policies. 
Masking anxiety by quaint phrases, impassively accepting 
criticism, harmonizing conflicting conditions, he patiently pon- 
dered over situations — both political and military — swayed in 
his sohitions only by considerations of public good. For in 
this room were held conferences of vital national interest, with 
cabinet officers, generals, congressmen, and others, lint his 
greatest tusk done here was that which recjuired many days, 
during which was written the original draft of the iiicinorable 
proclamation of emancipation. 

Kspecially inijiortant was the technical work of Bates, 
Chandler, and Tinker enciphering and deciphering important 
messages to and from the great contending armies, which was 
done by code. Stager devised the first ei])her, which was so 
improved by the cipher-operators that it remained untrans- 
latable by the Confederates to the end of the war. An example 
of the method in general use, given by Plum in his " History of 
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the Military Telegraph," is Lincoln's despatch to ex-Secretary 
Cameron when with Meade south of Gettysburg. As will be 
seen, messages were addressed to and signed by the cipher-oper- 
ators. The message written out for sending is as follows: 



WA^hingb)n, 

Sigh 



burg 

the enemy 




of the 
Smith 



cummandfr 
A, Lincoln 



3 


ror 


I 


would 




that 


ana 


all 


p-t 


tien 




get 


fiBht 


period 


know 


who 


who 




•L, 


him 



In the message as sent the first word (blonde) indicated 
the mimber of cohimns and lines in which tlie message was to 
be arranged, and the route for reading. Arbitrary wonls in- 
dicated names and persons, and certain blind (or useless) 
words were added, which can be easily detected. The message 
was sent as follows: 

" Washington, I). C, July 15, 1863. 
" A. H. Caldwell, Ciplier-operator, General Meade's Head- 
quarters : 

" Blonde bless of who no optic to get an impression 1 
madison-square Brown camnier Toby ax the have turnip me 
Harry bitch rustle silk adrian counsel loaist you anotlier only 
of children serenade flea Knox county for wood that awl ties 
get hound who was war him suicide on for was please village 
large bat Bunyan give sigh incubus heavy Norris on tram- 
meled cat knit striven without if Madrid qtiail upright martyr 
Stewart man much bear since ass skeleton tell the oppressing 
Tykr monkey. ,.^^^,, 

Brilliant and conspicuous service was rendered by the 
cipher-operators of the War Department in translating Con- 

[350] 
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federate cij)lier niessajres wliicli fell into Union hands. A 
notable incident in the field was the translation of Gleneral 
Joseph K. Johnston's cipher message to Pemherton, captured 
by CJrant before Vickshnrg and forwarded to Washington. 
M(»re important were tlie two cipher desi>atches from the 
Secretary of War at Richmond, in l)eeeml)er, 1803, which led 
to a cabinet meeting and culminated in the arrest of Confederate 
conspirators in New York city, and to the cajihire of contra- 
band shipments of arms and ammunition. Other intercepted 
an<l translated ciphers revealed j)laiis of Confetlerate agents 
for raiding Northern towns near the border. Most imjjortant 
of all were the cijjher messages disclosing the plot for the 
wholesale incendiarism of leading hotels in New York, which 
barely faile<l of success on Novemlrer 23, 1804. 

Beneficial and desirable as were the civil cooperation and 
managcnicTit of the telegrajjh service in Washington, its forced 
extension to armies in the field was a mistaken policy. Pat- 
terson, in the Valley of Virginia, was five <lays without word 
fnim the ^Vnr Department, and when he sent a despatch, July 
'2(Hh, that Johnston had starteil to reenforce Beauregard with 
83,200 men, this vital message was not sent to JIcDowell with 
wliom touch was kept by a service half-telegraphic and half- 
courier. 

'I'he necessity of efficient fiehl-telegraphs at once im- 
pressed military commanders. In the West, Fremont imme- 
diately acted, and in August, 1801. ordered the formation of a 
telegraph battalion of thR'C companies along lines in accord 
with modern military practice. Major Myer had already made 
similar suggestions in Washington, without success. While 
the commercial companies placed their personnel and material 
freely at the (iovermnent's disposal, they viewed with marked 
<Iisfavor any military organization, anil their recommendations 
were potent with Secretary of War Cameron. Fremont was 
ordeitnl to disbanil his battalion. an<l a purely civil bureau was 
substituted, though legal authoritv and funds were eipially lack- 
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A TKLKURAPH BATTERY-WAGON NEAR PETERSBIRG. JUNE. IH(14 



TLe uperulur in this photograph is receiving a telegraphic message, writing at hb little talik in llic wugun as the iiia<^hine clirk^ uR the 
ilul3 nn<l ilnsbeH. Each battery-wagun was equipped with such an operator's table and attached inatruments. A portable buttery of 
one hundred cells fumished the electrie current. No (culure of tlie Army (i( the Potomac conlrihutpd more t<i its aiirctas than the 
field telegraph. Guided by its young chief, A. H. Caldwell, its lines bound the turps logetlicr like a. perfect nervous system, and kept 
the great controlling bead In touch with all ita parts. Not UBtil Grant cut louse from Wmshington and started from Brandy Station 
for Richmond was its full pimer ti-ated. Two operators and a few onlerlies aiTcompanied each wagon, and the army crossed the 
Rapidan with the telegraph line going up at the rale of two miles an hour. At no time after that did any corps lose direct communicBtion 
with the commanding general. At Spotsjlvania the Second Corps, at sundon-n. swung round from the extreme right in the rear of 
the main body to the left. Ewell saw the movement, and advanced toward the exposed position; but the telegraph signaled the 
danger, and troops on the JoubleKguick covered the gap before the alert Confederate general could assault the Union lines. 
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ing. Efforts to transfer quartermaster's funds and property 
to this bureau were successfully resisted, owing to the manifest 
illegality of such action. 

Indirect methods were then adopted, and Stager was com- 
missioned as a captain in the Quartermaster's Department, and 
his operators given the status of employees. He was appointed 
general manager of United States telegraph lines, November 
25, 1861, and six days later, through some unknown influence, 
the Secretary of War reported (incorrectly, be it known), 
" that luider an appropriation for that purpose at the last 
session of Congress, a telegraph bureau was established." 
Stager was later made a colonel, Eckert a major, and a few 
others captains, and so eligible for pensions, but the men in 
lesser positions remained employees, non-pensionable and sub- 
ject to draft. 

Repeated efforts by petitions and recommendations for 
giving a militar)' status were made by the men in the field later 
in the war. The Secretary of War disapproved, saying that 
such a course would place them imder the orders of superior 
officers, which he was most anxious to avoid. 

With corporation influence and corps rivalries so rampant 
in Washington, there existed a spirit of patriotic solidarity in 
the face of the foe in the field that ensured hearty cooperation 
and efficient service. While the oi>erators began with a sense 
of indivi<]ual independence that caused them often to resent 
any control by commanding officers, from which they were free 
under the secretary's orders, yet their common sense speedily 
led them to comply with every reijuest from commanders that 
was not absohitely incompatible with loyalty to their chief. 

Especially in the public eye was tlie work connected with 
the operations in the armies which covered Washington and at- 
tacked Richmond, where McCIellan first used the telegraph for 
tactical jmrposes. Illustrative of the courage and resourceful- 
ness of operators was the action of Jesse Bunnell, attached to 
General Porter's headquarters. Finding himself on the fight- 
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HEADQUARTERS FIELD-TELEGRAPH PARTY AT PETERSBLUG. VIRGINIA, JLNE 22. 1B64 



A battery-wai^n in "Kctiaa"; the operHtor haa oppned his office and la working his instmincnt. Important duspatcliFS i 
in cipher whicli only n chosen few operatora could read. The litttcr were frequently under fire but calmly sat at thi'ir 
the shelU fljing thick about thera. and perfomieii their duty with a faithlulness that won them an cniTahle reputation. At the Peters- 
burg mine fiasco, in the vicinity of where this photograph was taken, an operator sat close at hand with an inalrument and kept General 
Meade informed of the progress of affairs. The triumph of the field telegraph exceeded the most sanguine expertalions. From the 
opemng of Grant's campaign in the Wildcmcsa to the close of the war. an aggregate of over two hundred miles of wire was put up and 
taken down from clay to day; yet its efScleney as a constant means of communication between the several Himmands was not inter- 
fered with. The Army of the Potomac was the first great militAry body to demonstrate the advantages of the field telegraph tor con- 
ducting military operations. Thelatercampnignsofallciviliiednationsbenefite'linuchby these eiperimeots. The field telegraph was 
in conatimt use during the Russian-Japanese War. Wireless stations are now an int^ral part of the United States army oiganizfttioil. 
[i-M] 
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ing line, with the Federal troops hard pressed, Bunnell, with- 
out orders, cut the wire and opened communication with Mc- 
Clellan's headquarters, Superior Confederate forces were then 
threatening defeat to the invaders, but this battle-office enabled 
McClellan to keep in touch with the situation and ensure Por- 
ter's position by sending the commands of French, Meagher, 
and Slocum to his rehef. Operator Nichols opened an emer- 
gency office at Savage's Station on Sumner's request, main- 
taining it under Are as long as it was needed. 

One of the great feats of the war was the transfer, under 
the supervision of Thomas A. Scott, of two Federal army 
corps from Virginia to Tennessee, consequent on the Chieka- 
mauga disaster to the Union arms. By this phenomenal trans- 
fer, which would have been impossible without the military 
telegraph, twenty-three thousand soldiers, with provisions and 
baggage, were transported a distance of 1,238 miles in eleven 
and a half days, from Bristoe Station, Virginia, to Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. The troops had completed half their 
journey before the news of the proposed movement reached 
Richmond. 

While most valuable elsewhere, the mittaty telegraph was 
absolutely essential to successful operations in the valleys of 
the Cumberland and of the Tennessee, where very long lines 
of communication obtained, with consequent great distances 
between its separate armies. Apart from train-despatching, 
which was absolutely essential to transporting army supplies 
for hundreds of thousands of men over a single-track railway 
of several hundred of miles in length, an enormous number of 
messages for the control and cooperation of separate armies 
and detached commands were sent over the wires. Skill and 
patience were necessary for efficient telegraph work, especially 
when lines were frequently destroyed by Confederate incursions 
or through hostile inhabitants of the country. 

Of great importance and of intense interest are many of 
the cipher despatches sent over these bnes. Few, however, ex- 
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These photographs of August. 1864, show some of the men who were operating their telegraph instruments 
in the midst of the cannonading and sharpshooting before Petersburg. Nerve-racking were the sounds 
and uncomfortably dangerous the situation, yet the operators held their posts. Amidst the terrible con- 
fusion of the night assault, the last despairing attempt of the Confederates to break through the encircling 
Federal forces, hurried onlers and urgent appeals were sent. At dawn of March i5, 1865, General Gordon 
carried Fort Stedman with desperate gallantry and cut the wire to City Point. The Federals speedily 
sent the message of di.saster: "The enemy has broken our right, taken Stedman, and are moving on City 
Point." Assuming i-ommand. General Parke ordered a counter-attack and recaptured the fort. The 
City Point wire was promptly restored and Meade, controlling the whole army by telegraph, made a. com- 
bined and successful attack by several corps, capturing the entrenched picket-line of the Confederates. 
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cTCcj till- I'irif^itiK iik-nniikch of October 11), 1803, when Grant, 
frrjtii l,f»uiHvillc, Kentucky, hid Thomas "to hold Chatta- 
nnoj^it itt all ha/iirdK," ami rwcivwl tlie laconic reply in a few 
InpiirM, " I will hold the town till we starve." Here, as else- 
whrrc', H|i|«'Hrril the anotrialoiiH conditions of the service. 

VVliile lcliK''"p'' duties were performed with effieiency, 
tronhles wen- of'Icn ))rcci|iitated hy divided authority. When 
Siiixritdendftil Stiigcr ordered a civilian, who was engaged in 
huildiriK lilies, out of I lallcek's department, the general orderetl 
him hack, saying, " There must he one good head of telegraph 
lltie^ In niy department, not two, and that head must be 
under me." Tlioiigli Stager protested to Secretary of War 
Stanton, the hitler thiiught it best to yield in that case. 

When (iencrid (Irntit found it e\pe<licnt to appoint an 
aide as general manager of lines in his army, the civilian chief, 
.1. f. \'iui l)ii/er, reported it to Stager, who had Clratit called 
to iieeimnt by the War Department. Cirant promptly put Van 
t)u/.er under e|o.se confinement in the guiu'ilhouse, and later 
sent him out of the deparlment. under guard. As an outcome, 
llie operators planned a strike, which (irnnt cpielled by tele- 
graphic orilers to conlint' closely <'vcry man resigning or guilty 
of contunmciinis i-onduet. Stager's efforts to dominate Grant 
failed Ihniugh .Stantoti's fear that presstire %vould cause Grant 
to ask fur relief from his command. 

Stager's administration culmiruited in nn onter by his as- 
sistant, dated C'levehnid, November 4. 1802. strictly requiring 
the operators to irtiiin "the original copy of every telegram 
sent by any military or other CJovenuiient oHicer . . . and 
mailed to the War l)ci>artment."' (Jrant answered, "Colonel 
Singer has no aulhurity to demand the original of military 
despatches, and ctimiot have them." The i>rder was never en- 
fon-inl, Hi U'ast >vith (Jrant. 

If similar exin'ricmrs lUtl not change the imiiey in Wash- 
ington, it pi-t)duccd better conditions in the field and ensureil 
hMnnunious e«Hi|HT«tion. ()r \'an Duzer. it is to K- said that 
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FRffiNDS or LINCIILN IN HIS 



LAST DAYS— MILITARY TELEGRAPH OPERATORS AT 
CITY POINT, 1864 

When Lmcolii went to City Point at the request of General Grant, March 23, 1865. Grant directed his cipher 
operator to report to the President and keep hira in touch by telegraph with the army in its advance on 
Richmond and with the War Department at Washington. For the last two or three weeks of his life Lin- 
coln virtually lived in the telegraph office in company with the men in this photograph. He and Samuel 
H. Beekwith, Grant's cipher operator, were almost inseparable and the wires were kept busy with despatches 
to and from the President. Beckwith's tent adjoined the larger tent of Colonel Bowers, which Lincoln 
made his headquarters, and where he received the translations of his numerous cipher despatches. 








he IiittT rctiirrial to the army and performed conspicuous serv- 
ice. At the battle of CIiuttuiKMiga, he installed and operated 
lines on or near the firing-Hne during? the two fatefUl days, 
Novemhcr '2-1 25, 18(W, often luider lieavy fire. Always sharing 
the (hingers of his men, Van Duxer, through his coolness and 
activity under fire, has l>een mentioned as the only fighting of- 
ficer of the Fetlcral telegraph service. 

Other than telegraphic esj)ionage, the most dangerous 
service was the rcjiair of lines, which often was done under fire 
and more frecjuently in a guerilla- infested country. Many 
men were captured or shot from ambush while thus engaged. 
Two of Clctwry's men in Arkansas were not only murdered, 
but were frightfully nuitilated. In Teimessee, conditions were 
sonictinics so had that no lineman would venture out save 
under lieavy escort. Three repair men were killed on the Fort 
Dotielson line alone. W. K. Plum, in his "Military Tele- 
grnjih." says that " about one in twelve of the operators en- 
gaged in the sen-ice were killed, wounded, captured, or died 
in the serA'iee from exiM)s\ire." 

Telegraphic duties at military headtiuarters yielded little 
in brilliancy and interest compttre<l to those of desperate daring 
HsstH'iati'd with tapping the op]M>ncnt's wires. At times, offices 
welt' seizi-d so quickly as to prevent telegraphic warnings. 
(Jcncnil Mitchcl captured two large Confeilerate railway 
trains I>y sending false messages from the Iluntsville, Ala- 
bama. oflitT. and (Jeneral Seymour similarly seized a train 
near .Taeksonville. l-'lorida. 

While scouting. Operator William Korster obtained valu- 
able despatches by ta])ping the line along the Charleston- Sa- 
vHtuiah railway for tw<) ilays. Discovcrcil. he was pursued by 
blo(KlIiounds into a .swamp, where he was captured up to his 
armpits in ui\n\ l.uter. the telegrapher died in ])rison. 

In IKtllt, (icncral Itoscerans diH-nu-d it most important to 
learn whether Hragg was detaching troops to reenforee the 
garrison at Viekshurg or for other purposes. The only cer- 
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MILITARY TELfX'.KArH OPERATORS AT CITY POINT. AVGVST. 186* 
The men in thU pliotugmpli. (rum left to right, an,- Dennis Don-n. Superintendent nt Constniclion; A. H. CBldwell, who wns for four 
years cipher dcrk at the headquarters of the Array of the Potomac; James A. Murmy, who as irire-topper of Confederate telegraph 
Unea aomnpamed Kilpatrick in his raid toward Richmond and dotm the Peninsula in February. 18S4. when the I'nion eavnliy lesdei 
made hia desperate attempt to hberate the Union prisoners in Libby prison. The fourth is J. H. Emerick, who was complimenled for 
distintfujshed services in reporting Plessonton's cavalry operations in 1803, and bfvanie cipher operator in Richiuonil in 1865. Through 
Emerick'a foresight and activity the Union telegraph lines were carried into Hichroond the night after its capture. Samuel H. Ileck«itll 
was the faithful cipher opi^rator who accompanied Lincoln from City Pinnt oa his visit to Richmond April 4, 186S. In his account of 
this visit, published in "Lincoln in the Telegraph Office," by David Homer Bates, he tells how the President immediately repaired to 
his accustomed desk in Colonel Bowers' tent, next to the telegraph offii*, upon his return to Cily Point. Beckwith found a number 
of cipher raessngra for the President awaiting tranalation. doubtless in regard to <;r»nl's rlivsing in nlioul the i-xhimstrd torci's of Lit. 
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tain methotl seemed to be by tapping the wires along the Chat- 
tanooga railroad, near Knoxville, Tennessee. For this most 
dangerous duty, two daring members of the telegraph service 
volunteered— -F, S. Van Valkenbergh and Patrick SluIIarkey. 
The latter afterward was captured by Morgan, in Ohio. With 
four Tennesseeans, they entered the hostile country and, select- 
ing a wooded eminence, tapped the line fifteen miles from 
Knox^■ille, and for a week listened to all passing despatches. 
Twice escaping detection, they heard a message going over tlie 
wire which ordered the scouring of the district to capture 
Union spies. They at once decamped, barely in time to escape 
the patrol. Hunted by cavalry, attacked by guerillas, ap- 
proached by Confederate spies, they found aid from Union 
moiuitaineers, to whom they owed their safety. Struggling on, 
with cai)ture and death in daily prospect, they finally fell in 
witli I'nion pickets — being then half starved, clothed in rags, 
and with naked, bleeding feet. They had been thirty-three 
days within the Confederate lines, and their stirring adven- 
tures make a storj- rarely etjualed in thrilhng interest. 

Confederate wires were often tapjjed during Sherman's 
march to the sea, a warning of General Wheeler's coming raid 
being thus obtainetJ. Operator I-onergan copied important des- 
patches from Hardee, in Savannah, giving Bragg 's movements 
in the rear of Sherman, witli reports on cavalry and rations. 

Wiretapping was also practised by the Confederates, 
who usually worked in a sympathetic community. Despite 
their daring skill the net results were often small, owing to the 
Union system of enciphering all important messages. Their 
most audacious and persistent telegraphic scout was Ells- 
worth. Morgan's operator, whose skill, courage, and resource- 
fidness contributed largely to the success of his daring com- 
mander. Kllsworth was an expert in obtaining despatches. 
and es{>ecially in disseminating misleading information by 
bogvis messages. 

In the Fast, an interloper from Lee's army tapi>ed the 
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WAR SERVICE OVER— MILITARY TELEGRAPH OPERVTORS IN RICHMOND, JUNE. 1865 



"The cipher operators with the various armies were men of rare skill, unswen'ing integrity, and unfailiog 
loyalty," General Greeley pronounces from personal knowledge. Caldwell, as cliief operator, accom- 
panied the Army of the Potomac on everj- march and in every siege, contributing also to the efficiency of 
the field telegraphers. Beckwith remained Grant's cipher operator to the end of the war. He it was who 
tapped a wire and reported the hiding-place of Wilkes Booth, The youngest boy operator, O'Brien, began 
by refusing a princely hnhe to forge a telegraphic reprieve, and later won distinction with Butler on the 
James and with Schofield in North Carolina. W. R. Plum, who wrote a "History of the Military Tele- 
graph in tlie Ci\-il War," also rendered efficient .service as chief operator to Thomas, and at Atlanta. The 
members of the gnmp are, from left to right: 1, Dennis Doren, Superintendent of Construction; i, L. D. 
McCandless; S, Charles Bart; 4, Thomas Morrison; 5, James B, Norris; 6, James Caldwell; 7, A. Harper 
Caldwell, chief cipher operator, and in charge; 8, Maynard .\. Huyck; 9, Dennis Palmer; 10, J. IL 
Emerick; 11, James H. Nichols. Those sur\-iving in Jmie, 1911, were Morrison, Norris, and Nichols. 
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wire Iwtween the War Department and Burnside's headquar- 
ters at Aquia Creek, and remained undetected for probahly 
several days. With fraternal frankness, the Union operators 
advised him to leave. 

The most prolonged and successful wiretapping was that 
hy C. A. Gaston, Lee's confidential operator. Gaston entered 
the Union lines near City Point, while Richmond and Peters- 
burg were besieged, with several men to keep watch for him, 
and for six weeks he remained undisturbed in the woods, read- 
ing all messages which passed over Grant's wire. Though 
unable to read the ciphers, he gained much from the despatches 
in plain text. One message reported that 2,586 beeves were to 
be landed at Coggins' Point on a certain day. This informa- 
tion enabled Wade Hampton to make a timely raid and cap- 
ture the entire herd. 

It seems astounding that Grant, Sherman, Thomas, and 
Meade, comman<ling armies of hundreds of thousands and 
working out the destiny of the Republic, should have been de- 
barred from the control of their own ciphers and the keys 
thereto* . Yet, in 1864, the Secretary of War issued an 
order forbidding conmianding generals to interfere with even 
their own cipher-operators and absolutely restricting the use 
of cipher-books to civilian " telegraph experts, approved and 
appointed by the Secretary of War." One mortifying experi- 
ence with a despatch untranslatable for lack of facilities con- 
strained Grant to order his cii>her-operator, Beckwith, to reveal 
tht key to Colonel Conistock. bis aide, which was done under 
pmttst. Stager at once dismissed Beckwith, but on Grant's 
rtqutst and insistence of his own resironsibility, Beckwith was 
rt stored. 

The cipher-operators with the various armies were men of 
rare skill. unswer\iiig integrity, and unfailing loyalty. Cald- 
well, as chief operator, accompanied the Army of tlie Potomac 
on even," march and in every siege, contributing also to the 
efficiencv of the field-telegraphs. Beckwith was Grant's cipher- 
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A TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE TOESCHES 



In this photograph arp mon- of the "minutf m^n" who hrlprd the NortliPrn Ivmlers to 
draw the mils cloan' about Petersburg with their wonderful ayatera of jnatiintaneous 
intFTCominlmicalioii. Tliey brought thv ooQilnaDrling grnerals actu.illy within seconds 
of each other, though miles of fortifications might interveni.'. There hns evidwilly 
been a iiiU in affairs, and they have been dining at their ease. Two of them in the 
bwkground are toasting each other, it may be for the last time. The nii>rtality 
among those men who risked their lives, with no liupe or posaihility of such dtslioflion 
and recognition as come to the soldier who wins promotion, was exeecdingly bigli. 
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operator to the end of the war, and was the man who tapped 
a wire and reported tlie hiding-place of Wilkes Booth. An- 
other operator, Richard O'Brien, in 1868 refused a princely 
hribe to forge a telegraphic reprieve, and later won distinction 
with Butler on the James and with Schofield in North Caro- 
lina. W. R. Plum, who wrote " History of the Militarj' Tele- 
graph in the Civil War," also rendered efficient service as chief 
operator to Thomas, and at Atlanta. It is regrettable that 
such men were denied the glt)ry and benefits of a military 
ser\'ice, which they actually, though not officially, gave. 

The bitter contest, which lasted several years, over field- 
telegraphs ended in March, 1864, when the Signal Corps trans- 
ferred its field-trains to the civilian bureau. In Sherman's 
advance on Atlanta, Van Duzer distinguished himself by 
bringing up the field-line from the rear nearly every night. 
At Big Shanty, Georgia, the whole battle-front was covered 
by working field-lines which enabled Sherman to communicate 
at all times with his fighting and reser\'e commands. Hamley 
considers the constant use of field-telegraphs in the flankmg 
operations by Sherman in Georgia as showing the overwhelm- 
ing value of the service. This duty was often done under fire 
and other dangerous conditions. 

In Virginia, in 1864-65, Major Eckert made great and 
successful efforts to provide Meade's army with ample facili- 
ties. A well-equipped train of thirty or more battery-wagons, 
wire-reels, and construction carts were brought together under 
Doren, a skilled builder and energetic man. While offices were 
occasionally located in battery-wagons, they were usually un- 
der tent-fiies next to the headquarters of Meade or Grant 
Through the efforts of Doren and Caldwell, all important com- 
mands were kept within control of either Meade or Grant — 
even during engagements. Operators were often under fire, 
and at Spotsylvania Court House telegraphers, telegraph- 
cable, and battery-wagons were temporarily within the Con- 
federate lines. From these trains was sent the ringing des- 
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patch from the Wilderness, hy which Grant inspired the North, 
" I propose to fight it out on this Hne if it takes alt summer." 

During siege operations at Petersburg, a system of lines 
connected the various headquarters, depots, entrenchments, 
and even some picket lines. Cannonading and sliarpshooting 
were so insistent that operators were often driven to bomb- 
proof offices — especially during artillerj' duels and impending 
assaults. Nerve-racking were the sounds and uncomfortably 
dangerous the situations, yet the operators held their posts. 
Under the terrible conditions of a night assault, the last des- 
pairing attempt to break through the encircling Federal forces 
at Petersburg, hurried orders and urgent appeals were sent. 
At dawn of March 25, 1865, General Gordon carried Fort 
Stedman with desperate gallantry, and cut the wire to City 
Point. The Federals speedily sent the message of disaster, 
" The enemy has broken our right, taken Stedman, and are 
moving on City Point." Assuming command. General Parke 
ordered a counter-attack and recaptured the fort. Promptly 
the City Point wire was restored, and Meade, controlling the 
whole army by telegraph, made a combined attack by several 
corps, capturing the entrenched picket line of the Confederates. 

First of all of the great commanders. Grant used the mili- 
tary telegraph both for grand tactics and for strategy in its 
broadest sense. From his headquarters with Meade's army in 
Virginia, May, 1864, he daily gave orders and received reports 
regarding the operations of Meade in Virginia, Sherman in 
Georgia, Sigel in West Virginia, and Butler on the James 
River. Later he kept under direct control military forces ex- 
ceeding half a million of soldiers, operating over a territory of 
eight hundred thousand square miles in area. Through con- 
certed action and timely movements. Grant prevented the re- 
enforcement of Lee's army and so shortened the war. Sher- 
man said, " The value of the telegraph cannot be exaggerated, 
as illustrated by the perfect accord of action of the armies of 
Virginia and Georgia." 
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THE BALLOONS WITH THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC 

By T. S. C. LoivE 

A personal reminiscence by Professor T. S. C. I^we, who inti-oduced 
and mode balloon aKservAtioiis on the Peninsula for the Union array 

IT was through the midnight ohservations with one of my 
war-balloons that I was enabled to discover that the fortifi- 
cations at Yorlitown were being evacuated, and at my recjuest 
(Jeneral Heintzehnan made a trip with me that he might con- 
firm the truth of my discovery. The entire great fortress was 
ablaze with bonfires, and the greatest activity prevailed, which 
was not visible except from the balloon. At first the general 
was puzzled on seeing more wagons entering the forts than were 
going out, but when I called his attention to the fact that the 
ingoing wagons were light and moved rapidly (the wheels be- 
ing visible as they passed each camp-fire), while the outgoing 
wagons were heavily loaded and moved slowly, there was no 
longer any doubt as to the object of the Confederates. Gen- 
eral Heintzelman then accompanied me to GJeneral SlcClel- 
lan's headquarters for a consultation, while I, with orderlies, 
aroused other quietly sleeping corps commanders in time to put 
our whole army in motion in the very early hours of the morn- 
ing, so that we were enabled to overtake the Confederate army 
at Williamsburg, an easy day's march beyond Yorktown on the 
road to Riclmiond. 

Firing the day before had started early in the morning 
and continued until dark, every gun in the fortification being 
turned on the balloon, and then the next morning they were still 
pointing upward in the hope of preventing us in some way 
from further annoying the Confederates by watching their 
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CONKEDERATK HATTKRY AT YORKTOWN WHICH FIRED CP()N THE FEDKRAL BALLOONIST AMD UPON 

WHICH "BALLOON BRYAN" LOOKED DOWN 
(tiplain Jiihn Runcl^lph Bryui. ni de-de-camp t« Grnrral J. B. MagniJi-r. then cummaiiiluix Ihc Army of the Peninsula near Yorfc- 
lown, Virginia, niude three biilloon trips in all above the wonderful panumma of the Chesape&ke Bay. the York und llie Junies Hii'en. 
Old Point ComTort and Ilaiuplon. the fleet* lying in both the York aiul the James, and the two oppuaing urmiea faeing each other 
aeross the Peninsula. General Johnston complimented him upoD the detailed information which he secured Id this fashion, braving 
thi^ shells and shrapnel of the Tnion batteries, and his fellow-soldiers nicknamed the young aerotutut "Balluon Hryitn." On hia final 
trip, made just before Williamsburg, May 5, ISSt. the rope which held him to the earth entangled u soldier. It was euL The baUuun 
bounded two miles into the air. Hnt it drifted out over the Union lines, theu was blown boijc lowunl the CoofHlerate lines near 
Y'urkluwn. The Confederates, seeing it coming from that direction, promptly opened Sre. Fiually il skimmed the surface of the 
Y'ork River, Its ^ide-rope splashing in the water, and landed in an orehaid. On this trip the balloon made a balf-moon circuit of 
about fifteen miles, about four miles of which was over the Y'orii Ri\'er. The information which Capliiio Bryan was able to give 
(ieueral JohnsloD as to the roads upon whieb the Federals were moving enabled him tu prepare for an attack the following morning. 
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movements. The last shot, fired after dark, came into General 
Ileintzelnian's camp and completely destroyed his telegraph 
tent and instruments, the operator having just gone out to 
deliver a despateh. The general and I were sitting together, 
discussing the prohahle reasons for the unusual effort to de- 
stroy the hallooii, when we were both covered with what ap- 
peared to be Ions of earth, which a great 12-inch shell had 
thrown up. Fortunately, it did not explode. I suggested that 
the next morning we should move the balloon so as to draw 
- the foe's fire in another direction, but the general said that 
he could stand it if I could, besides, he would like to have 
me near by, as he enjoye<l going up occasionally himself. 
lie told me that, while I saw a grand si)ectacle by watching 
the discharge of all those great gims that were paying their 
entire compliments to a single man, it was nothing as compared 
with the sight I M'ould look down u|)on tlie next day when our 
great mortar batteries would open their siege-guns on the for- 
tifications, which (ieneral SlcClellan expected to do. 

I could see readily that I could Ik; of no sen-ice 
at Williamsburg, both armies being hidden in a great forest. 
Therefore, (ieneral McClellan at the close of the battle sent 
orders to me to proceed with my outfit, including all the bal- 
liKHis, gas-generators, the balloon-inflating boat, gunboat, and 
tug up the l*ainunkcy River, until I reached White House and 
the bridge crossing the historic river, and join the army wliieh 
would be there as soon as myself. 

This 1 did, starting early the next morning, passing by 
the great cotton-bale fortifications on the York River, an<l soon 
into the little winding but easily navigated stream of the Pa- 
munkey. K^'ery now and then I woiiltl let the balloon go up to 
view the surrounding country, and over the bridge beyond the 
]*amuukey River valley. 1 saw the rear of the retreating Con- 
federates, which sho\ved me that our army ha<l not gotten along 
as fast as it was expected, and I could occasionally see a few 
scouts on horseback on the hills beyond. I saw my helpless 




Professor T, S. (.'. Lowr" appears 
here stAnding by Ms futhtT in 

ip before the battle ii( Fair 
OakM, rxiilaining by ni<'uns uf on 

[ini-crs" map the smiti- be pro- 
posed to reoder the Unioii army. 

iiw is tbc baltooD [rom n'hicb 
General George Stoneman, Mc- 
CleUona raralr)" leader on Uie 
PeninsiiU, and Professor Lowo 
were able to look into the windows 
o( KiehlOuDd. In this balloon nlso 

•feasor Lowe was telegnipliing. 
reporting, nnd sketching during the 
battk of May 31-June 1st. and it 
hs frum his night observations at 
this lime that enme knowledge on 
whieh ]Mc<-'lellaa acted in saving 
his army. On arriving in sight of 
Kiilunond. Lowe tookubservHlions 
to aseerUun the beat loeaLiun for 
troasmg the fhitkahoniinj Ruer 
and ski-tthed the placi where the 




"Grapevine" or Sumner Bridge 
was afterward built aeross I 
stream. His main ttatlon and per- 
«)nal camp lay oa Gaines' Hill, 
four miles from Meelianioville, 
civerliMiking the bridge where the 
army was to cross. Desperate 
pfforta were mnile by the Confeder- 
ates at Mechanics ville to destroy 
the observation balloon in order t<i 
mnceal their movenicnlj. At one 
|)oint Ihfj masked twel\-e of their 
best riSed euimnn: while Pnifessor 
Luwe waa Inking an early morning 
oluerVHtion, the whole twelve guns 
were simulljmeouBly discharged a 
short range, some of the shells 
piuising through the rigging of the 
balloon and nearly all blunting nut 
more than two hundred fret beyond 
it. Professor fjiwe immediately 
chungi-d his liaw at operations. 



PROFt:.S.-^>lt U>\\E .\SD HIS lATIlEH 




.\T ■B.XLI.OON CAMI'.' G.AINES' HILL, WHILE THE TWO ARMIES WAITED 
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condition without my gunboat, the Cceur de Lion, which had 
served me for the past year so well on the Potomac, Chesa- 
peake, and York, and which I had sent to Commodore Wilkes 
to aid him in the bombardment of Fort Darling, on the 
James River, thinking I would have no further use for it. 
Therefore, all I had was the balloon-boat and the steam-tug 
and one hundred and fifty men with muskets, a large number 
of wagons and gas-generators for three independent balloon 
outfits. My balloon-boat was almost a facsimile of our first 
little Monitor and about its size, and with the flag which I kept 
at the stern it had the api>earance of an armed craft, which I 
think is all that saved me and my command, for the Monitor 
was what the Confederates dreaded at that time more than 
anything else. 

After General Stoneman had left me at White House, 
I soon had a gas-generating apparatus beside a little pool of 
water, and from it extracted hydrogen enough in an hour to 
take both the general and myself to an altitude that enabled 
us to look into the windows of the city of Richmond and view 
its surroundings, and we saw what was left of the troops that 
had left Yorktown encamped about the city. 

While my illness at Malvern Hill prevented me from re- 
porting to headquarters until the army reached Antietam, 
those in charge of transportation in Washington took all my 
wagons and horses and left my command without transporta- 
tion. Consequently I could render no service there, but the 
moment General McClellan saw me he expressed his regret 
that I had been so ill, and that he did not have the benefit of 
my services; for if he had he could have gotten the proper in- 
formation, he could have prevented a great amount of stores 
and artillery from reerossing the Potomac and thus depleted the 
Confederate army that much more. I explained to him why he 
had been deprived of my services, which did not surprise him, 
because he stated that everything had been done to annoy 
him, but that lie must still perform his duty regardless of 
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SAVING "A MILLION DOLLARS A MINITE" IN IBOa 



This [s a photograph of a fpat that would be noteworthy in the twentieth century, and in 18(12 was revolutionary — actuully iKing 
perfi>rtiietl on the field of battle. At Fair Oaks. May 31, 1862. the liTtins Force of the balloon CimaHlution pruved too wirak to CSR7 
up the telegraph upparatua. ita wires, and cables to a hei|;ht sufficient to overlook the forests Hod hills. " I was at my wit'a end,'' 
writiiS Professor Lowe, "as to hovr 1 could best lave an hour's time — the most precious and important hour of all my experieDce in 
the army. .\a I saw the two armies coming nearer and Bearer together, there was no time to be lost. It flashed through my mind 
that if I could only get the goa which wax in the smaller hulloon Comtilulion into the balloon Inlrrpid, which was then half filled. I 
would save an hour's time, and to us that hour's time would be worth a million dollars a minute." Ily the ingenious use of h lO-inch 
camp kettle with the bottom cut out. a connection was mode and the gas in the Coiutitulian was transferred t^i the Itdrtyid. 
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annoyances. When I asked him if I should accompany him 
across the river in pursuit of I,ee, he rephed that he would see 
that I had my supply trains immediately, Init that the troops 
after so long a march were nearly all barefoot, and in no condi- 
tion to proceed imtil they had been properly shod and clothed. 

Without tlie time and knowledge gained by the midnight 
observations referred to at the beginning of this chapter, there 
would have been no battle of Williamsburg, and McClellan 
would have lost the opportunity of gaining a victory, tlie im- 
portance of which has never been properly appreciated. The 
Confederates woidd have gotten away with all their stores and 
ammunition without injurj'. It was also my night oI>servations 
that gave the primary knowledge which saved the I'ederal army 
at the battle of Fair Oaks. 

On arriving in sight of Richmond, I took observations to 
ascertain the best location for crossing the Chickahominy River. 
The one selected was where the (Jrapevinc, or Sumner, Bridge 
was afterward built across that stream. Mechanicsville was 
the point nearest to Richmond, being only about four miles 
from the capital, but there we would have had to face the gath- 
ering army of the Confederacy, at the ordy j)oiiit properly pro- 
vided with trenches and earthworks. Here I estal)lished one of 
my aeronautic stations, where I coidd lictter estimate the in- 
crease of the Confederate army and ob-ser^-e their various move- 
ments. My main station and personal camp was on (Tallies' 
Hill, overlooking the bridge where our army was to cross. 

When this bridge was completed, alioct half of our army 
crossed over on the Richmond side of the river, the remainder 
delaying for a while to protect our trans[)ortation supplies and 
railway facilities. In the mean time, the Confederate camp in 
and about Richmond grew larger eveiy day. 

My night-and-day observations convinced me that with 
the great army then assenible<l in and about Richmond we were 
too late to gain a victory, which a short time before was within 
our grasp. In the mean time, desperate efforts were made by 
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PROFESSOR LOWE IN HIS BALLOON AT A CRITICAL MOMENT 



As soon as Protpssor Lowe's iMiltoon soars sboi'c tilt' lop of l}ie twps Ihe Conlcdtrati' bnttfricfl will ii]ten upnn him. anil tor the nenl 
few miimenta shrlU nnd bullets frum the alirapnela n-ill lie buratinf; and whisllinK about his am. Then lie will pass out of Ihe danger- 
zone to an &ltitu<lr beyond the rraeh of the Coofedcrate urlillery. After the cvHeuulion of Yurktown, May *, 1869, Professor Lowe 
who had been making daily obsen-ationj from bis balliion. lollnwed Mi-Clrllan's divisions. wbiiJi was to meet Iiongstrn-t next day st 
Williamsburg. On reuohio)! the foriifientions of the abandoned city. Lowe directed the men who were towing the still intlntcd l«llooii 
in which he was riding to si-jle the eomer of the fort nearest t<i hiB old camp, where llie lost gun bod been fin'd the night before. This 
fort hiid dernled a greiit ileal of effort to attempting to damage the ton inquisitive balloon, and a short time previously one of the best 
Cootedemte guns had burst, owing to over-eharging and too great an elevation to rearh the high altitude. T^c Iwlloonist had witnessed 
the eiplosion and a number of guntiem had Wen killed an<l wounded within his sight. His present vivil was in order to touch und 
euimine the piecM and hid farewell to what he then looked upon as a departed friend. This is indicated as the same gun on page 371. 
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the Confederates to destroy my balloon at Mechaniesville, in 
order to prevent my observing their movements. 

At one point they masked twelve of their best rifle-can- 
non, and while taking an early morning obser\'ation, all the 
twelve guns were simultaneously discharged at short range, 
some of the shells passing through the rigging of the balloon 
and nearly all bursting not more than two hundred feet beyond 
me, showing that through spies they had gotten my base of 
operations and range perfectly. I changed my base, and they 
never came so near destroying the balloon or capturing me 
after that. 

I felt that it was important to take thorough observations 
that very night at that point, which I did. The great camps 
about Richmond were ablaze with fires. I had then experience 
enough to know what this meant, that they were cooking ra- 
tions preparatory to moving. I knew that this movement must 
be against that portion of the army then across the river. At 
daylight the next morning, May 31st, I took another observa- 
tion, continuing the same until the sun lighted up the roads. 
The atmosphere was perfectly clear. I knew exactly where to 
look for their line of march, and soon discovered one, then two, 
and then three columns of troops with artillery and ammuni- 
tion wagons moving toward the position occupied by General 
Heintzehnan's command. 

All this information was conveyed to the commanding 
general, who, on hearing my report that the force at both ends 
of the bridge was too slim to finish it that morning, immediately 
sent more men to work on it. 

1 used the balloon Washington at Mechaniesville for 
observations, until the Confederate army was within four or 
five miles of our lines. I then telegraphed my assistants to 
inflate the large balloon. Intrepid, in case anything should hap- 
pen to either of the other two. This order was quickly carried 
out, and 1 then took a six-mile ride on horseback to my camp 
on Gaines' Hill, and made another observati<m from the balloon 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH THE BALLOONIST KECOOMZED FOHTV-EItiHT YEARS jVPTER 



"When I saw the photograph showing my iaSation of the balloon Intrepid to reconnoiter Die battle of 
Fair Oaks," wrote Professor T. S. C. Lowe in the American Review of Revieu^s for February. 1911. "it sur- 
prised me very much indeed. Any one examining the picture will see my hand at the extreme right, resting 
on the network, where I was measuring the amount of gas already in the balloon, preparatory to completing 
the inflation from gas in the smaller balloon in order that 1 might ascent to a greater height. This I did 
within a space of five minutes, saving a whole hour at the most vital point of the battle." A close examina- 
tion of this photograph will reveal Professor Lowe's hand resting on the network of the balloon, although his 
body is not in the photograph. It truly is remarkable that Professor Ix)we should have seen and recognized, 
nearlv half a century afterward, this photograph taken at one of the most critical moments of his life. 
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Constitution. I found it necessary to double the altitude usu- 
ally sufficient for observations in order to overlook forests and 
hills, and thus better to observe the movements of both our 
army and that of the Confederates. 

To carry my telegraph apparatus, wires, and cables to this 
higher elevation, the lifting force of the Constitution proved 
to be too weak. It was then that I was put to my wits' end 
as to how I could best save an hour's time, which was the most 
important and precious hour of all my experience in the army. 
As I saw the two armies coming nearer and nearer together, 
there was no time to be lost. It flashed through my mitid that 
if I could only get the gas that was in the smaller balloon. 
Constitution, into the Intrepid, which was then half filled, I 
would save an hour's time, and to us that hour's time would 
be worth a million dollars a minute. But how was I to rig 
up the proper connection between the balloons? To do this 
within the space of time necessary puzzled me until I glanced 
down and saw a 10-inch camp-kettle, which instantly gave me 
the key to the situation. I ordered the bottom cut out of the 
kettle, the Intrepid disconnected with the gas-generating ap- 
paratus, and the Constitution brought down the hill. In the 
course of five or six minutes connection was made between both 
balloons and the gas in the Constitution was transferred into 
the Intrepid, 

I immediately took a high-altitude observation as rapidly 
as possible, wrote my most important despatch to the command- 
ing general on my way down, and I dictated it to ray expert 
telegraph operator. Then with the telegraph cable and instru- 
ments, I ascended to the height desired and remained there 
almost constantly during the battle, keeping the wires hot with 
information. 

The Confederate skirmish line soon came in contact with 
our outposts, and I saw their whole well-laid plan. They had 
massed the bulk of their artillery and troops, not only with 
the mtention of cutting off our ammunition supplies, but of 
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COMPLETING A UFSl'ATCH AT FAIK OAKS BKKOIIK THE ASCENSION 

DURING THE BATTLE OP FAIR OAKS 

MAY 31, 1864 



J 



It was during the American Civil War that war iiifitrniatioii wjus first teloprjipheil from the sky. This 
photograph shows Profestwr Lowe during the battle of Fair Oaks, completing a despalth just before ascending 
with telegraph apparatus and wire. "It was one of the greatest strains upon my nenes that I have ever 
experienced." he writes in regard to tills ascension, "to observe for many hours an almost drawn battle, 
while the Union forces were waiting to complete the bridge to connect their separated army. This fortu- 
nately was accomjjlished. and our first troops under Sumner's command were able to crass at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, followed by wagons of ammunition for those who needed it. Earlier in the day many brigades 
and regiments had entirely exhausted their ammunition. Brave Heiutzclman nwie along the line giving 
orders for the men to shout in order to de<'eive the Confederates as to their real situation. When Sumner's 
troops swung into line, I could hear a real shout, which sounded entirely different from the former resi»onse." 
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preventing the main portion of the army from crossing the 
bridge to join Heintzelman. 

As I reported the movements and maneuvers of the Con- 
federates, I could see, in a very few moments, that our army 
was maneuvering to offset their plans. 

At about twelve o'clock, the whole lines of both armies 
were in deadly conflict. Ours not only held its line firmly, but 
repulsed the foe at all his weaker points. 

It was one of the greatest strains upon my ner\-es that I 
ever have experienced, to obser\'e for many hours a fierce battle, 
while waiting for the bridge connecting the two armies to be 
completed. This fortunately was accomplished and our first 
reenforcements, under Sumner, were able to cross at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, followed by ammunition wagons. 

It was at that time that the first and only Confederate bal- 
loon was used during the war. This balloon, which I afterward 
captured, was described by General Longstreet as follows:* 

It may be of interest at the outset to reliite an incident which illus- 
trates the pinched condition of the Confederacy e\en as early as 1862 

The Federals liad bei.n using balloons in examining our positions, 
and we watched with en\ious eies their beautiful observations as thej 
floated high up in the air, well out of range of our guns While we 
were longing for the balloons that poicrty denied us, a genius arose 
for the occasion and suggested that He send out and gather silk dresses 
in the Confederacy and make a balloon It was done, and we soon had 
a great patchwork ship of ntan\ varied huis which was ready for use 
in the Seven Days' campaign 

We had no gas e\ctpt in Richmond, and it was the custom to 
inflate the balloon there, tie it securely to an engine, and run it down 
the York River Railroad to any point at which we desired to send it 
up. One day it was on a sttamer down on the James Rner, when the 
tide went out and left the vessel and balloon high and dry on a bar 
The Federals gathered it in, and with it the last silk dress in the Con- 
federacy, This capture was the meaneiit trick of the war and one that 
I have never yet forgiven 

♦Battles and I^adere of the CivU War (New York ) 




ONE CIF THE IHJV SOLDJKRS 

CHARLES F. MOSBY. A CONFEDERATE DRCMMEH-BOl" 
WHO ENLISTED AT THE AGE OF THIRTEEN AND SERVED 
JfROM '61 TO 05 THBUllfiHOUT THE WAB, FlllST WITH 
THE " ELI-IOTT GIC^YS " OF THE SIXTH VIRCllMA INFAN- 
TRY AND LATER WITH HENDF-BHON's HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
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